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ILOKO ANATOMY 
Mortcer Vasovensenc, C. 1. C. MM. 
Eanpvuaw-Aparaw, Mounstar Province, P. I. 


Ix two PREVIOUS Parens, published in the Jovasar 47. 133-173 
and 48, 1-33, we deseribed the different kinds of plants and 
animals, whose Tloko names had come to our notice. 

Tn this paper we hall try to give the names of the different parte 
of men, animals and plants, ae known by the loko, 

We shall avoid as much as possible all words that are obviously 
Spanish, 

The first section will deal with the different parte of the. human 
body. In the second. section we shall give the names applied ex- 
clusively to ports of animals. In the third section Plant Anatomy 
will be considered. 

Whenever a term is common either to all three, i. ¢, men, animals 
and plants, or to only two of them, the same will be described once 
for all under the first section, if it can be applied to men, under 
the second, if it cannot be applied to men. 


I. Mex, 

obdga: ahoulder. 

agdny: nose. 

dkat; the adipose tissue, muscles, etc., that are situated between the 
branches of the lower jaw, under the chin, e.g, the mylohyoid, ete.; dowhle 
chin or buecula. Cir, (da}daiwls (an), 

(ak-)akié or (eklo)akié: shoulder blade or scapula. AAId means 

“ladie"; the reduplications indicate resemblance, 

alipuapds: whirl, (in the hair). 

alieaddag: collar bone or clavicle. 

(at-jafutht: the temporary protuberance resulting from external stimn- 
lation of mnecled,, This is sapecially wpparent on the biceps flewor cubiti, 
when struck horizontally with a ubarp blow, or pinched broadly with an 
outward movement and then released at once. Alutlif ineuns “ Tizard"; the 
teduplication indicates resemblance. 

alut-d¢(wn): ihe section of the head situated immediately above the 
dar, and cortesponding to the auricularis superior, Alus-it means “ pull- 
ing toward oneseif,” e. g. vines, nets, ete.; the sulfix is a locative. 

ambda: pudendum of girls under seven years of age. This term [s rarely 
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dmil: the mucous membrance of the upper lip. dil also means “ lick- 
ing the lips." 

emmdti: Adam's apple; nipple; mammilia or teat; the tip or top of 
the banana (frnit), ete. 

(am-)amwndfit: ensiform process, ensiform cartilage, ensiform appendix, 
xiphoid process, xiphoid cartilage, xiphoid appendix, xiphoid appendage or 
xiphisternum, Cir, ammdtit; the reduplication indicates resemblance. 

{a)anak (dn): womb, uterus or matrix, 4ndb manne child; the auffix 
is a locstive; the reduplication emphasizes the meaning. Consequently 
ednakdn menne literally “the ordinary place of the child.” 

(ajadodt(an); pituitary membrane or olfactory mucous membrane. 
The same term is sometimes applied to the nasal cavities. ANjot meana 
“amelling *; the suffix is a locative; the reduplication emphasizes the 
meaning. Consequently anajdfan means literally “the ordinary place of 
amelL” 

(atp-jatjuib: windpipe, trachea or weasand. Afjuyd) meana “ blow: 
pipe"; the reduplicetion indicates resemblance. 

eprd: hile or gall, 

|in-in)apiy: the depression produced in the check by gaping. Jnapdy 
means * cooked Tice” (from apéy, fire, and the infix in, which is the past 
form of the suffix en of transitive verbe, and which forma past participles) ; 
the reduplication indicates resemblance. 

(immjardg(an): undulate of wavy (hair). Ardgon is the name of o 
kind of seaweed or alga; the infix imm te the past form of the infix um, 
which forma intransitive verba and adds the notion of growing, becoming, 
to the meaning of the ster. 

arimotjémor): the udiposs tissue that cleaves to the wmall intestine. 
drimoipjdmory alao means “ crossroads.” 

eripayot: gluteus mazinnis, the lurgeet muncle of the buttocks, 

aripdyot t takkidg: bleeps flexor eubiti, biceps brachii or bieepa 
humeri, the large flexor muscle of the front of the upper arm. Liter- 
ally: eripdyot of the arm. 

(a)ayde(en): the part of the upper lip situated immediately below « 
naaal cavity; it corresponds to the course of the nasal mucus from the 
point where it emerges from the nore downwards. Ayue means “ lowing”; 
the suffix is @ locative; the reduplication emphasizes the meaning. 

begt: body, This term ts sometimes used to indicate the genitals, but 
in this ease the context must clearly show itn meaning. 

bdgia: Intestine or bowel; gut, catgut. 

b(imjakidy: areola, the colored ring around the nipple, especially when 
ewollen, Sekldy means “carrying on the ahoulders”; the infix im ia the 
past form of the suffix en of transitive verbs and it forms pest participles, 

bakrdap: side, i. ¢. the part of the side that faces the upper arm; it 
extends from the armpit to the walst. 

(temge)bdaga: skull Bdwja is the name of « kind of round, almost 
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spherical earthen jar; the reduplication indicates resemblance. fr. 
( eutot jaabdt, 

tard> lung. 

hordwas: any of the twelve principal bones of arma and legs: humerus 
(two), ulna, cubit or cubitus (two), radiua (two), femur or thigh bone 
(two), tibla or shin bone (two), fibula (two). 

buridgodwid: fraenum or frenum, binding down the under pide of the 
tongue. Ofr. birit) and kambing. 

bardkedy: chest, breast or bosam. 

beste? urinary bladder or bladder. 

bekkdl: kidney. Aekkét also means “atrangling,” 

(be) dekbel(dm): the part of the windpips attuuted in the throat (the 
part of the neck front of the vertebral column). Bekkél means “ stran- 
gling™; the suilix is a locative; the reduplication eusphasizes the meaning, 

beiggda: Cir. biggie, 

(be) desma (dn): Achilles’ tendon or hamstring (in animals). Bexséap 
means “ gap or mountain pase,” and “ eutting the Achilles’ tendon or ham- 
stringing” (im animals); the sulfix is a locative; the reduplication em- 
phasizes the meaning. 

bibig: lp; more especially: underlip. Cir, ejiwapiw. 

tiiggde: tiber or fibre; grain; white vein or streak (of thn betel nut). 

birétp: nasal geptum; fraenum or frenum. Cfr. barijgdudd und kom 
bay. Biriay also means “ fastening.” 

bisipdy: parting (of the hair). 

biteél; a piece of round, hard, adipose tissue, situated near the stomach, 
and aching in travalling women. 

bitdka: stomach. 

bokd: knuckle, the rounded prominence formed by the ends of the two 
adjacent bones of a joint in fingers or toes; node (of bamboo, etc.). 

boksit: abdomen or belly; more especially; the umbilical region. 

boigkatd!: any hard protuberance, whether bony or fatty. 

bowgkél: the part of any large bone (humerus, femur, ete.) consisting of 
the head and a pert of the shaft. 

bogk: hair (of the head). Ofr. dutdut. 

édto: penis or male member; style (of the pistil). 

botéy: calf (of the log), Ctr. dled. 

bugagiw: blue, gray (eyed); yellowish brown, flaxen, light auburn 
(hair); blond. Cfr. dégaw, 

(pamm)ukél: (breasts) becoming protuberant. This term is applied to 
the breasts of young women and to the rudimentary breasts of males. 
Bukél means roundness"; the final 86 of the prefix pay is combined 
with the initial B of the stem into M; in thin term the prefiz pasp is 
derived from the prefix po, which mean “to cause to happen,” 

(dukel) bubdl: eyeball; testicle or testis, Bukél means “ roundness, 
sphere"; the reduplication indieates resemblance. Cir. (okel- jokeél, 

bdkot; hack. 

Bikot ti eika:> buck of the foot. 
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bitey: tinea) mucts. 

ddyaw; yellowish brown, Haxen, light auburn (hair). Cr. bugagdae. 

dakWlap: palm (of the hand). 

délem: liver. 

dapin; sole (ot the foot). 

déra: blood, 

daratiideig: the middle or median part of the none from the bridge to 
the tip. 

(doteot\ddwat: uvula (of the palate). Odecot means “asking ';) the 
reduplication indicates repetition of the action. 

(da) dowis(an}: the depression between the branches. of the lower jaw, 
under the chin. Cir. dkat. ‘dois means “ point"; the suffix it a locatire; 
the reduplication emphucizes the meaning. 

(do)deigapeg(dn); the auditory canal, the eartrum, tympanum: or 
middie ear, and the internal ear or inbyrinth. Deipijig means “ hearing "; 
the suffix is uw lovative; the reduplication emphnagizes the meaning. 

dikbiz: tartar (of the teeth). 

dila? tongue. 

doggiap: dry nasal mucus, 

déri: spinal column, vertebral column, spine or backbone, 

Déri ti idlod: tibia or «bin bone, Literally; backbone of the ealf of 
the leg. 

(kadkea)dud: afterbirth or secundines, Dud means “two; kadud 
means "companion; the reduplication Imdicates resemblance, 

dirck: cerumen of earwax. 

dutddt: chair (of the body), fur, wool, cost, feather, plumage, down, 
Pubstcence. Cir. bodk, 

(ga) gorae~dt(en): the part of the luck situated immediately helow the 
shoulder blade, Garwr-dt(en) means “to reach "; kerdica means “ groping "; 
the stem goraw-d! aveme to have to do something with both, especially when 
one considers the fact that the loko generally give as a characteristic 
quality of this particular part of the hody, its heing dificult to reach with 
the hand; besides, the reduplication combined with the auffiz means “which 
had to be or which id generally “gerae-oi"ed." 

gitar: milk: 

geyytt: any line or wrinkle that exists naturally without external Inter- 
ference, «. g- in the apace back of the knee, in the part of the arm opposite 
to the elbow, wt the wrist (racette or bracelet}, on the face, etc. Cfr. 
getgét ond pélod., 

perodr: Cr. getyet. 

re any temporary ling produced by wrapping, binding, ete, (Cfr. 
oory 

giagis: corner of the mouth, Gisgis nleo meane: “ tearin 
saith aad shank or shin, the lower part of the leg (tele knee and 

8) 
gagdt: gum (of the teeth). 
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ima: hand. fma means aleo: aleeve. 

imiag: beard, mustuche, whiskers. 

(i)imet(an): the longitudinal groove at the beck of the neck, Jevut 
means “avariclonanesa™; the suffix ls o loeative; the reduplication em- 
Laer the meaning. 

7 urine, 

roasacasls meatus urinarins, the external orifice of the urethra. 
Iebé toeans “ urinating"; the suffix is a locative; tho reduplication em 

kolabkdh: the adipose tinge that surrounds the viscera. 

kallid: dimple of the cheek. Keiléd also means: “cheating, deceiving,” 

kaldt ti matd; eyelid, Literally: cover of the oye. 

kambiig: fraenom or fremmm. Aambiag also menna: “bringing to- 
gether,” & g. cewing together the edged of a rent, ete. Cfr. boridjgdwid 
and biridy. 

(tam)tomety: all organs or members of the body, limbs, Aaméap 
means “limb of a crustacean "; the reduplicution indicates resemblance or 
plurality. The vimple form kdmesy (note the change of accent) denotes 
the genitals. 

kanawde: right. 

kanigit: left. 

kdper: smegma, the sebaccots substance which collects between the plans 
penis and the foreskin. 

Kerobukéé: throat; more expecially: gullet, esophagus. 

karetkét: the shrivelled or wrinkled part of the scrotum, Karetké? ulao 
mang: “ ehrivelling.” 

kdtoy: saliva or spitth. Cfr. tuprd, 

katigid: Cir. konigid, 

(kibop)Aiborg: the superior part of the buttocks, where ther Infleet 
toward the hack. 

kidoy : eyebrow. 

kikit: little finger, auricular finger or ear finger; little toe. 

(Mii) bili: armpit or axilla. 

bimet; eyelash Cir, kurimatmdt, 

kimmadl: eoeeyx. 

kiaelt: semen. 

keké: nall; claw, hoot. 

(kubadyjbibaty: buttock. 

eid; skin; hide; the skin or membrane situated between the pulp and 
peel of eome fruits, & g. the lanseh, tansa of iangon, 

Ruldput: chorion and amnion {membranes of the fetus); epimysium, 
perimysium (sheaths of the muacles|, aponetrosis and tendon; periosteum; 
akin of the egg or inembrana putaminis; Uning of the gizzard; skin or 
dorma of fishes; leaf sheath of the betel palm; the apathnaceous bract sub 
tending a cluster of banana flowers; the tiseue situated between the pulp 
am] peel of some fruita, e. ¢. the orange; ete, ete. 
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kuldt: curl, ringlet; curly, eriep, woolly, kinky (hair). 

kurimaimdt: eyelash. Cir. kimar. 

kursity: peeling portion of epidermis. 

lakké: the space back of the knee. 

Lakké ti siko; the part of the arm opposite to the elbow, Literally: 
the lakkd of the elbow. 

(lanes |/aned: malleolus, Laned means “(metal) nail"; the reduplica- 
tion indicates resemblance. 

lnigkék: the lower part of the thumb, including the adductor pollicis 
and the first phalanx. 

lawpéy ti dila: mucous membrane of the floor of the mouth. Literally: 
swimming of the tongue. 

lopdyeg: ear; pinnae, auricle or ear conch, 

(lep)lopei: haognall. Lapel meana “atripping” (e. g. a twig, of ite 
leaves) ; the reduplication indicates resemblance. Cir. (sa) eaddt. 

lasdg: flesh; meat, pulp, ete. (of animala, fruits, etc,). 

fast: dandruff, dander or suri. 

idteg: testicles (scrotum included). 

liwar: phalanx or phalange; internode (of bamboo, ete.). 

leigagés: nape or cervix; poll; the part that connects the haulm or 
culm with thy ear of rice. 

lisg-det: aweat or perspiration. 

(lipay|lipay: knoecap, kneepan, patella or rotula. Zipay is the name 
of the seed of a vine of the gemue Mucuns; the redupliestion indicates 
resemblance. 

(H)lipit(én): the part of the body that corresponds to the armpit, 
without reference to the bollow. Lipl means “ pressing, equeezing"; the 
reduplication combined with the euffix means “which haa to be or which 
ia generally (pressed or equrered)." 

(fo)loddodk (an) + Sternal notch, the depression at the upper part of the 
breast bone, between the inner ends of the two collar bones. 

Loddéok means “ sound produced by swallowing "; the muffix is m loca- 
tive; the reduplication emphasizes the meaning. 

lokdit: glans penis. 

iékow): the lower or concave part of the instep; hollow of the hand, 
Cir. nilenk. 

lolen (dn): the soft part of the head, at the top of the cranium (of littl 
eh{ldren). Lolds means “ amall bondle"”; the suffix is « locative. 

(lo) loesok (dn): the depression situated above both claviclea, very much 
apparent in thin persons. Losadt means “hole”; the suffix is a locative: 
the reduplication emphasizes the meaning. 


fud: tear or lachryma. 
idfed; calif (of the leg). Of. botéy. 
Iuppé: thigh. 


luy-de): pubes or pubie region, the lower part of the hypogastric region. 
(ma}matjmdnp (an): corner of the mouth, Morgmdriy is the name ol 
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the sores that appear at that place; the enifix is  locative; the reduphiea- 
tion emphasizes the meaning. Cr. pingis. 

matd: eye; knot (of timber). 

merrét: the terminal part of the rectum at the anus. 

moidét: hair, down; namely: the hair that grows along the upper edge 
of the forehead, and that whieh grows sparsely all aver the body of man. 
Cir. durdat. 

moniéag: tip (of a finger, etc.); top (of o tree, ete.) ; apex (of a leaf, 
etc. }. 

mortit: anus; clonca. 

maigitg: forehead, front or brow. 

mikat: gum (of the eye). 

(mu) mukdt(an): inner eanthus and Jachrymal caruncle. Mikat meena 
“ gum of the eye; the suffix is a locative; the reduplication emphasizes 
the meaning. 

milkod: heel. 

minvay: nipple, mammilla or teat; the innermost, edible part of the 
unopening flower cluster of the banane Cir. (aunay) siney, under Plante. 

muting: clitoris. Cfr. (fare) tompira. 

ajddes: palute, Cfr. spasgde. 

Matpd: pit of the stomach. N@edgd means “gaping.” Ofr, rdaok, 

agatidwe: palate. Cir. ijddas 

Spienpiw: border of the lip; sometimes: upper lip. Cfr- bibig. 

njodd: Cir, mordéip ; more especially: the part of a bamboo that has 
been cut off, as distinguished from the stump that remains. 

(mQulay)Apdley: wrist or carpus. 

(okel-)okél: testicle or testis, Gké! means“ being born half-way"; the 
reduplication indiontea reaemblance. Cir. (bukel) budel. 

éki: pudendum or vuiva. 

élo: head. 

ormdt: pubes, the hair that grows on the pubis region. 

(podiag) pidiay: hip of hauneh; hip bone, haunch bone, buckle bone, 
innominate bone, iliac bone or iium. 

pélad: line in the palm of the hand, the fingers, the sole of the foot; 
(transverse) rib of the banana leaf. 

péli: pancreas; eweetbread- 

palsokit or plimjateokit: the ordinary form of the chignon ot the back 
of the bead, arranged without separation of the tresses. Cir. pandiiggd. 

pandiiggd: the chignon at the back of the head, formed by rolling up euc- 
ecesively both halves of the treeses. Cir. palaokit. 

ponték: tip of the nose (when long). Cir, tarimdyonp. 

(po) patgal (dn): the region about the gonton, about the angle of the 
lower jaw or maniible. Padtgdl means “ parotitis or mumpa"; the suffix: 
is & locative; the reduplication emphasizes the meaning. 
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(pa) povgres(dn): nowtril or nasal fossa, Podfréa means “ cleaning the 
nose“; the suffix iy a locative; the reduptication emphasizes the meaning. 

poredip(am): the part of the upper lip situated immediately under the 
niet, Fornhijon also means: “entrance to the house.” 

poragpig: rib or costa. 

(pom ordi): incisor, Pordi} means “wppearing"; the final 97) of the 
itistrumental preiix pap ia combined with the initia) P of the stem Into M. 
parominindroig: hair of the nose, . ) 

(paro)pasdé: the protuberance at the hase of the nape (of fat persons), 
somewhere at the spingus procees of the seventh cervical vertebra; It eorre- 
sponds to the withers of animals, 

pelt: marrow or médalla. 

pitedy: side of the butteck.. 

pottuspdg (em)? middle finger or long finger. 

pitpodl or p(in\iigydl: chignon. 

piigil: ankle. 

piitpiig: cheek. 

Puigpitg ti dks: labiwm majus or outer lip of the vulva. Literally: 
cheek of the vulva. i 
Pieigphiy  dbet buttock, Literally; cheek of the breech, 

(pe) pitiid(an)> the region around the ear. Pitjud means “ cutting 
off, ete. the eur"; the suffix is m locative; the reduplication emphasizes 
the meaning. 

(pi)pirit(an): lobule of the ear, lobe of the ear, ear tobe or earlap. 
Pirit moans “ taking between the tipe of the fingere”; the euifix Ia a loca- 
tive; the reduplication emphasizes the meuning. Cfr, (te) tedteny/ dn), 

piskél? any large muscle of the arm or of the leg. 

pispia: temple 

(porpoa)pavgo(dn) or (poze) powpo{da): the part of the arm attusted 
immediately above tho wrist bone or styloid process of the radiua. Cir, 
(Fpulay ) Wjilay, 

pudes: knot or masa_of falee hair worn in the chignon, 

pukal: breast or mamma; udder. Ofr. aieo, 

pultit: « small portion of stool, generally the first or last to be expelled 
when moving the bowels. 

pinot: Cir. pudés. Pinot also tieans: " causing to he abworbed.” 

Pudén; Toot, base, lower part; unit (for trees, grasses, vines, ete), 

péseg! navel or umbilicus, umbilical cord; eye (of the pple, the squash, 
ote.) 

pleo: heart 

pusdnp: hypogastrium, the hypogastric region of the abdomen. 

(pu)putdl(am): the upper part of the buat or thorax ly uncer: 
ered in Tioko women. Puitol means “btheadiog ” aril Baars tae 
suifix ie w locative; the reduplication emphasizes the meaning, ' 

rémiy; tnger, toe, 
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(ram)ramdt: tendon or sinew of the hand and of the foot. amd! 
means “root; the reduplication indicates resemblance. 

ripeg: (person) in whose palm one or more transverse ines are con: 
tinnous, «. g. the line of the head or head line, the jine of the heart or 
heart line. Such persons are supposed io be inclined to use their bolo (or 
knife) indiseriminately, 

(raney)rdweoy: the part of the hand situated between the thumb and 
the index, 

rdwis: the part of the hypochondriac and epigastric regions that borders 
on the eighth, ninth and tenth ribs. 

ripe; fave. 

Ripu ti dapdn: side of the foot. Literally: faoo of the sole, 

risok: epigaatriom, the epigastric region of the alwiamen; pit of the 
stomach. Cir. apa. 

Rdeok ti dopdn; the lower or concave part of the instep, Literally: 
rigok of the eole. 

Risok 4 abet: the depression in the side of the buttock, Literally: 
riisok of the breach, 

(eqbot)wabdi: brainpon, brain case, brain cap, brain box or cranium. 
Sabét means “coconut shell"; the reduplication indicates resemblance. 
Cir, ( bariga) bdeipa. 

eibuwg 8 koké? tunule of the nafl. Literally: Hower of the nail, 

(se)ecdd?> hangnail, Seddt means “laziness "; the reduplication em- 
phasives the meaning. Cfr, (lop) lapsi- 

(mara) sogayedy: hair, down; namely: young pubes, the first heir that 
appears on the pubic region, and the soft, fluffy feathers of young birds. 
Sagaysdy means “pombh"; the prefix indicates resemblamce. Cir. molddt 
and ormaer, 

eika: foot, leg. 

(pon)ekrdd: the inguinal reginn of the abdomen. Sakrdd ie the name 
of o net; the Anal NG of the instrumental prefix pod> la combined with 
the Initia) § of the stem into N. 

(tulj}salamdgi: tonsil or amygdala (of the pharynx). Sulamdgi means 
“tamarind “; the reduplication indicates resemblance. 

anllopid or «(in)allapid> queue, braid or plait; braided or plaited (hair). 

eiigi: molar or molar tooth; the pinna at the base of the blade of some 
palm leaves, ¢, g- the leaf of the buri palm (Corypha clata). 

adcad, canine or canine touth; tusk, 

(#a)aerd (qu): the region of the parietal bone situated somewhere at 
the center of its posterior part. Sdro meane “horn”; the wuffix is a loca- 
tive; the reduplication emphasizes the meaning, 

(pajserioe-dt: annulary or ring finger, Sarid! means “ going be- 
yond "; the prefix monns: causing to; etymologically this ahould be the 

ecllda}: groin of inguen. 

sep-ddp.: trister, the upper part of the thigh at the inside. 
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widet; Cfr, stket, 

aiket: waist. 

aikig(dm): side (from shoulder to foot). 

sizo:; elbow. 

sildi: gmall intestines (duodenum, jejunum and fenm). 

(si)entpil(an): the part of the body situnted between the humerus and 
the shoulder blade, 

edago: jaws and nose, the lower part of the face; muzzle, enout 

edeo: breast or mamma (rudimentary in the male}; udder. Cir. paki, 

mipot; serotum. Sdpof also means " poweh.” ) 

supridg: a whirl in the hair near the front. Swprit} also meana “ with 
hair on end) disobedient.” 

sudp or (pag)suup (dn): articulation, joint or juncture. 

fabd: fat or adipose tiene. 

tegpdwo: the region situated between the waist and the most protuberant 
part of the upper umbilical and lumbar regions; the superior part of the 
buttocks, where they inflect toward the hack. Cfr. (kibow?) Libaip, 

takéd: the part of the skin that covers the base of the nail immediately, 
Tekéd also menna “strength.” | 

fakki: stool, feces, fneces, excrement, ordure; dung. 

(fa) taktijdn) = amos; cloaca. Tokki means “feces; the suffix is o 
locative; the reduplication emphasizes the meaning. 

tekkidg: arm. 

talipugdrg: the part of the hair of women that bulges out above the 
forehead; creat or tuft of feathers. 

(fomen)idmen: nymphae, Jabia minora or inner lips of the vulva [orilice 
of the vagina inchided). Tdman means “(beama, etc.) resting on their 
narrower aide” (the common way of placing floor joists, ete.) ; the redupli- 
ention indicates resemblance or repetition. 

fommudé: forefinger, index or index finger. 

(tom) tampire: clitoris, Cir. mutiny, 

faajdn: thumb or pollex; great tee or halla. 

(tao)ido: pupil or apple of the eye. Tdo means “man; the redupli- 
eation indicates resemblance, 

(fopak)tépek: occiput. Taépak means “outrigger of a cance * (now 
obaclete); the reduplication indicates resemblance, 

torimayory: tip of the nose (when not long). Cir, pantdk, 

(fej) febietp(dn);: lobule of the ear, lobe of the ear, TebbATy means 
“hole in the ear lobe"; the suffix is a locative; the reduplication em- 
phasizes the meaning. Cir. { pt) pirit (om), 

teltét; the upper part (covered with hair) of the nape from the inion 
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tubbdg ti eéeo: milk. Literally: juice of the breast. 

(tubory)tdbot}: bese of the arta, base of the pulmonary artery. 
Tébory meana “ section of bamboo“ (one or more internodes) ; the redapli- 
cation indicates resemblance. 

tulddy: bone; cartilage or gristle; akeloton; baleen or whalebone, 

(tw) talerty: the groove at the back of the ear, where the plone Is 
inserted, Yulewgy meana “deafness "; the reduplication emphasizes the 
menning. 

timety: knee, 

tuprd: saliva, spittle, spit or sputum, Cfr, katay. 

turkdk: phlegm, apittle, spit or sputum. 

dbet: buttocks, breech or posteriors, romp. 

(upajdpa: down, namely: the hair that grows alang the upper edge of 
the forehead of women in chilibed. Cpa means either “hen” or “ rent- 
ing"; the reduplication indicates resemblance. 

wed; vein or vena; artery; nerve; sinew or tendon; fiber or Mbre; nerve 
or vein (of a leaf, ete.) ; nervil or nerville, 

dtek: brain, cerebrum and cerebellum or little brain, 
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alid: embryo fetus or foetus. 

empdeo;> empty (shell, nut, etc.)- 

dmuf: meat full of sinews. 

(nag )orimodgmdnig (an): the particles of fat distributed im the adipose 
tissue situated under the skin of the abdomen of qwine. Arimongmday 
means “gathoring *; the combination neg...an is also a locative. 

dsavig: gill or branchia, 

baldy: ‘uhell, carapace (of a turtle, a crab, ete). Holéy also means 
“house.” 

(bal) baldlatp: Cfr. (euka)jeuké. Baldloriy is the name of a kind of 
basket; the reduplication indicatea resemblance. 

binor: strip of dried meat. Bdnor is also the name of a kind of elon- 
gated cowpea. 
betikuléng; gizzard or gigerium. 

bddo: hair (of caterpillars, ete.); brintle (of plants). 

bowgkalé: hooks or hook bones. 

bégi: roo; spawn; coral, The eggs or ovaries of fishes, crustaceans, etc. 

burdbur: sting or spine, the caudal spine of the sting ray, Trees are 
waid to die when pricked with it. 

(Ou) bussog(d): the part of the flank of a quadruped that bulges out 
when the animal ie satiated. Bussdg moans “satiety "; the euflix is a 
locative; the rednuplication emphasizes the meaning. Ofr. kulay-dnp, 

(dagum}ddgum: sting (of bees, wasps, ete.). Ddgum means “ needle"; 
the reduplication indicates resemblance. 

gémat: arm (of cuttlefishes, etc.) ; tendril. Cir. kaméay. 
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gila: yenom. 

bhdeg; with chicken, This ia anid of eggs in the last stages of incuba- 
tlon. Cir. (nary) dudeiy, 

iptt: chela, the claw or pinrerlike organ (pincers) terminating certain. 
limby of some crustaceans. 

ipue: tall. 

ilég: egg. 

(i}Hog(dn)}: uterus (of birds). Itlég means “ege™; the suffix fa 
locative; the reduplication emphasizes the meaning. 

kalanhidg: glair, albumen or white (of the egg). Probably derived from 
nidg, coconut, 

kameny: limb (of crustaceans), ¢.g.: mouth parts (mandibles, maxiliae 
and maxillipeds), pincers, walking legs, swimming legs, eye stalks, anten- 
nie, ete.; tendril. Cir, gdmat, 

k(in)jerakér(en): erop, craw of ingluvies. Kardkor means “Intending, 
anticipating"; the combination . in . ..¢n is the past form of the suffix 
an of transitive verbs; the suffix is perierallg a lomtive at the same time. 

karoyhdy: rasorial foot; grallatorial fool. Koreykdy algo means 

“ geratching.” 

Kewell: spur or eockspur, 

Kelld: alime, the mucualike secretion of the skin of eels, ete, 

(po)bikit: dewelaw: fetlock. Aikit means “ little finger"; the profix 
is an instrumental 

kuckite: onudal fin or tail, 

(Xon)toniton; small intestine (of chickens}. The corresponding part 
in men amd aninmls in general is called silét. Konikon means “wring: 
ing"; the reduplication representa the progressive form. 

koneisined!: the areolar or reticular tlesue situated under the skin of 
swine, aheep, etc. 

kiked: shank: shin; cannon. 

kuloy-dig: the depression in the flank of o quadruped. Ofr. [bu)- 
busrog (dn). 

ketit: buttocks; rump. 

(l4)laem: viscera or entraila. Laém meane “inside "; the reduplica- 
tion indlentes plurality, 

Tiler: hide; kip or kipskin; Jouther, 

(lomdi)lambi: dewlap; wattle. Lami is the name, now absolute, of g 
kind of jar; the reduplication indicates resemblance. 

(la) mand(an): wuropygial gland, coceygeal gland or oil gland, Sedna 
means "coconut oi] "; the suffix le a locative: the reduplication emphasizes 
the meaning. 

lépi; thigh; ham: round of beef; shoulder. 

kapedt: lining of the gizeard. Lepedt also moans “ wlipping.”” Ctr. 
Auldput, under Mon. 

lawl: the showy feathers in the tail of « cook, sickles, ete. 

(1) léehiony (an) » the hole bored in the nasal septum. Lido} means 
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ring [of a cow, ete,}; the suffix is a locative; the reduplicution empha- 
sizes the meaning. 

logit: dung or exerement (of birds). 

(nasty) lady: eddie; ineubated or brooded. This is said of inewbated 
eggs in which no young yet appears. Cir. ibbiwp. Ladi} means vacuous 
ness; the prefix is the past form of the transitive prefix maj, 

judidd: lip (of fishes); cambium. 

ajdroh; the interal fine of the ray, extending from the tail to the bead 
on both aides. N@dred also means * brim.” 

Wort par (am) : > threat (of the hog). NGordigor means “cutting the 
throat; the suffix is « locative. 

{kemajond: fore leg, forefoot, Gnd meane “preeeding.” The prefixes 
ka and wa are used to form aubstantives and adjectives respectively. 

podddk: sole (of the foot of swind, etc, ). 

pdi: the skin on both sides of the tail of the ray. 

(pd) pait: the thick juice obtained from the bowels of ruminanta. 

(pd)pedé; the thick juice obtained from the bowels of ruminants. Pa(t 
meana “ bitterness "; the reduplication represents the progressive form. 

(pe) pokko(dm): meek (of the cow, ete). Piko means “yoke; the 
suffix is a locative; the redoplication emphasizes the meaning. 

(pt)parpdlian): hock. Pudpal means “step” (rewt for the foot in 
ascomling or desvwunding) ; the suffix je» locative; the reduplication empha- 
sizes the moaning. 

pitow: cuttle bone. 

pitoak: dorsal fin, 

pdwis: pinion, the distal part of = bird's wing; knee (of quadrupeda). 

paydk: wing. 

penndt: elastic tissue (of quadrupeds) . 

peepéa: half<tigested food of ruminants found in their stomach. 

pigor; fin; mane, Cfr. kiki and péwak. 

Plinjiton: Cir. (ben)jkonikon. ikon meana “bending "; thy infix Is 
the past form of the transitive suffix en and is used to form past parti- 
ciples. 

puld: the soft, yellow or red (when cooked), ventral part of o crab, 

Pliniwekel: the-upper part of the rumen or pauneh, next following the 
esopharie, Puabol means “ thickness"; the infix fo le the past form of 
the transitive suffix en and js used to form past participles, 

(pergpuy)puyot(dm): the lower part of the windpipe or trachea of 
animals, Puydt moons “ blowing"; the Lee representa the pro- 
gressive form; the combination pag... an ie a locative. 

(rak)rakipa: rumen or pauneh.. 

rédgo: mouth parts, antennae and «ye etalke of shrimps and lobsters. 

(eahjecbustdngy: the numerous, more or less soft, riblike parts of a 
crab, situated on both sides of the body and folded under the shell. Cfr. 
toburtidnay, under Planta; the reduplication indicates resemblance. 
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eeagd: tine or paint (brow antler, bay-antler or ber-antler, royul antler, 
sur-royal or crown antler); branch, ramification, offshoot, lateral shoot. 

gira: horn; antler (beam and tines}. 

aewdk: crooked, deformei or distorted (hom of a water buffalo or 
earahay), 

(p2)sgar(én): the feathers thet stand on end very easily, €. ¢. those 
situated mt the back of the head of « oock, the hackle Seggdér means 
“standing on end"; the combination pa... es means “to cause to.” 

a(injigpit: the part of the brisket between the fore lege, Sigpit means 
“squeezing "; the infix is the past form of the transitive euiflx en and is 
used to form past participles, 

eit: fishbone; spine; prickle; thorn. 

akil: Ofr. aifgil. 

siksik: seale, 

airtpit: barbell, 

sippit: beak, bill or nib. 

aobbdk: Cir. eubsib. 

aokldd: flat (horn of a cow), 

wibil: anont, the long projecting nose of ewine. 

wubadb: snout, the projecting jaws and nose of awine. 

(sukajsukd: the adipove tissue situated at and near the rumen of cows 
am] carahaoe Suki means “ vinegar"; the reduplication indicates resem- 
blancs. (Yr, (dal) batillany, . 

(ta) tolletp (de): hole in the enr, Toldéaj means“ piercing"; the 
suffix is & locutive; the reduplication emphasizes the meaning. 

tapinjdr: comb (of « fowl). 

(to) tob-dé(am): nasal septum. Tobdk meins “ piercing (the nasal 
septum)"; the suffix is a locative; the reduplication emphasizes the mean- 
ing. 

Mkosy: tailleas (fowl), 

tudé: branchless antler. Tudé also means “ pointing.” 

(fu) tugat(an): ischial eallosity, Tugdeo means “ sitting”; the auifix 
is m locative; the reduplication emphasizes the meaning. 

(kame) ddi> hind leg, hind foot. Udi means“ rear"; the prefixes ka and 
ma are used to form substantives and adjectives, respectively. 

wile: abell (of the ege); bark, rind, husk, peel, hull, alin, shell, paring, 
seed vessel, pericarp, envelope, covering, cover, integument, tegument, 
tegmen, testa, coat, membrane, epidermis, ete, 


iff. Puayrs. 
alaa-da: fallen dry leaves, dry leaves that have fallen from trees, ete.; 
more especially: dry leaves detached from the stalls of the sugar cane. 
Alas-ds also means “ tearing off.” 
alugaspi(dn): straw (of rice), namely: the part that has been eut off 
at the time of the harvest, about five inches long; this term does not 
include the ear, even though it he devoid of grain. 
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(egieluedt: young (betel mut, just formed, mot yet ripe). Ag is the 

alupéai: dry sheath of the banana leaf. Cfr, ubbdk. 

ambulig(an) 7 cob or corneob, 

amurdt: fibers (of the camote or sweet potato, elther of ite root or of 
its vine); hence: the fibrous, central part of some varieties of sweet pota- 
tors; also: variety of sweet potato full of fibers. 

amurit: the part of the root of a sweet potato next to the vine; when 
planting sweet potatoes, the Toko eut off a emall part af the root (the 
amurit) to which a part of the vine remains attached, and stick it in the 
ground, 

apie: the tawny, netlike appendages situated at the hase of the leaf of 
the coco palm. 

arotdag: straw (of rice), namely: the part that has been cut off at the 
time of the Harvest; this term includes whatever ia left of u bundle of 
Tice after pounding. Cir. alugaapidn. 

aede: dry leaves (of sugar cane, Indian corn, etc.). eds also mente 
“pounding thoroughly, pounding a second time," 

boods: kernel; more especially: rice (when pounded or unhusked); 
‘also: tuber, rootetock or rhizome, (tuberous) root, bulb, corm. 

balanidg; leat of the coco palm. 

betlagdtag: alburnum, sapwood or aplintwood. Cir. badger, 

balld?: the inner part of the wood of the bamboo, the ratlan, ete., 
namely; that part which is cut-off when the stems are thinned for binding 
purposes. 

(mora) banbin: young pod (of the cowpea). Banbdn means “ atrip of 
bamboo”; the prefix indicates resemblance. Cir. | mora) ddgum. 

{agin} bard: ripening, red (jambool or Java plum). When completely 
ripe, it ia black, Bard means “ long"; ag ie the common prefix of intransl- 
tive verbs; the prefix jm adds nothing to the meaning. 

barakidé: withered leaf, 

borokdbol: Cir. borakbdk 

[borjbordniw: (edible) young branches (of cucurbitacsous vines). 
Beordéniw means “ lomon graze"; the reduplication indicates resemblance. 
Cir, rodpdw. 

baték: (white) spot (on tobacco leaves}. Baték aleo moans head. 

bayyating: the fruit of the labidaj-vine (Anamirta cocculus), Tt is 
used to poison fishes, 

bekkdg! cotton boll, the fruit of the cotton plant before [t bureti open. 
Bekkdg also means “ emitting.” 

bellday: wood of the palma brava. 

bilid> wing (of fruits, ete). 

(botto)botté or (botto)botto(dn): the pisiillate fower cluster of the 
breadfruit. Botté means “pivot”; also “ position of the child ready to be 
horn.” RHottedn should mean literally “fnll of pivota™ or “with o large 
pivot "; hence “ callosity.” The reduplications indioate resemblance. 
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biges: the central part of the trunk of a tree or shrub or of one of ite 
branches; hence: heartwood or duramen and pith or medulla, (fr. 
ballagu bas, - 

bukél: aeed atone (of a drupaceous fruit), Bukdl also means “ rownd- 
mesa, sphere.” 

bulanddy: the fruit of the buri palm (Corypha elata). 

tilig: bunch or cluster (of bananas), the whole fruit cluster, Ctr. 
edpad, 

buldip; lead. 

bdnef: the bulbous base of the atalk of the banana, 

bundi: coir, the outer husk of the coonnut, 

buwye: fruit (berry, capstle, drupe, etaerio, follicle, glans, legume or 
pod, loment, nut, pepo, pone, schizocarp, silichs, allique, sorosia, strobile, 
ByConinm of qyconne, ete. ). 

(burtpe)beipe: the fruit of the uyi jor d}i) yam. Baja moans 
“fruit; the roduplieation emphasizes the meaning, 

bdigag: embryo or germ (of seeds). 

benji: very hard betel nut, very hard nut of the fish-tall palm 

burardwit? long branch (of bamboo), pentiuloun top (of bamboo), 

bieel> flower bud (of pistillate flowers, either hermaphrodite or mono- 
clincus, or not}. Cfr. keppdt. 

butdyory. spathe (of the eee palm, the betel palm, «te.}. 

(mara)bdteg: young fruit (just formed, not yet ripe); more expecially: 
young betel nut. Bilteg moans “ nasal mucus"; the prefix Indicates resem- 
blance, 

dddag: ripening (beans, peas, ete.). This term ia applied to pods or 
legumes that have become yellowish und more or lesa dry. Cfr. daraidyi- 
ait, 

{mara}dégum: young pod (of the cowpea). This term is applied: to 
the pod, while the petala of the corolla still adbere to it. Dagar meena 
“needle”; the prefix indicates resemblance. (fr, (mara) bonbdn, 

dwlapddp: creeping shoot, runner. 

deradpiddety (an): ripening froit. When it has changed color and ie 
otarly ripe. Cir, (apog) lulidg, 

dda: oar or spike, 

digé: milk or juice (of the cocomut). figs aleo means “ broth." 

pinot: the white akin or membrane that. surrounils the edible. yellow 
Pulp of the jock. tiinot also means “ pulfing out ( herbs)" | 

gerdmi: straw or «talk (of grain), 

gorovigde(en); ripening betel mit, When jt ja very near changing eolor, 
Picts the milk contained im the coconut meat and obtained by pressing 

1 latter, 

guanét: fiber or fibre (of abakd or Manila hemp, pita or pincapp 
etc.) ; the fibre attacked to the stone of the mango, ae 

fhe: awn, beard. 

uit: the central rib of the leaflets of the coco palm, the huri poles, eto. 
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if—; the grains or kernels of rice, when separated from the stall. 

itd: an unbuaked kerne] of rice mixed with hnsked or cooked rice. 

kalangékeadg: the tamarind, when overripe and nearly dry, the skin 
sticking to the seed. 

kalewlkew: (edible) young branches (of the cowpea). 

kemieiig: the juice of the unripe mango. Aamériif a also the name 
of a tree, Semecarpue cunelformia, which causes a very irritating rash. 

kamotit: the last sdpad of the banana fruit uinster. Cfr, edpad, 

keramukdm: the guava, when very hard, just before ripening. 

karishie: dry bark: 

kerissdiway: young guava, mango, ote, when just formed, the petals 
of the corolla sometimes till sticking to it. Probably » derivative of 
adbuety, * flower," 

(ka) kariy(en)= very soft cooomut meat, when it is still pulpy. Adrue 
Ditans “ scraping out soft coconut meat"; the reduplication combined with 
the auilix; “which has to be or fa generally (eeraped out, etc). Chr. 
(lu) tukét(en) and taramosidn, 

tdwad: tobacco leaves, harvested second in order and next following the 
Polospds; their tips generally rest on the ground. Adired aleo means 

“groping,” ete. Cir. polaspda and purpddnay. 

kdwaw: empty or almost empty coconut, containing very little or no 
milk and scattered patches of meat or none, 

kdyo:> tree; wood, timber, lumber; stem, trimk, stalk, etock, stipe. 

kepplt: flower bud (of staminate flowers). Keppét also means " cloe- 
ing” (of the eves, a wound, ete.). Ctr, bidsel, 

képag: copra, namely: cocanut meat after the milk or yerftd hos been 
expressed and before the oil or Idne is extracted by boiling. 

cullopit: young fruit (just formed, not yet ripe); more especially: 
young pod of the Pithecolobium dulce. 

iddek: cocontrt tieat from which the oil has been extracted, 

Hea: coconut ofl, coconut butter. 

idmoe: aterile plant (¢. g.: Indian corn that bears only staminate fow- 
era, coco palima, etc). 

lantéupg: young shoot (of the camote or sweet potato). 

fopd; epadix (of the betel palm). Cir, sar-dy. 

filig: pulpy carpel of the orange. 

fittoké: the fruit of the rattan (Calamus sp.). 

Létjog: hollow of w= tree. 

lubbudg: firat vegetation, first planta that appear at the beginning af 
the rainy aeason; more especially: tall stalke of stymr cane found seat- 
tered among the others in a fleld of sugar cane. 

(apeg)tudidg: ripening fruit. When it begins to change color. The 
Prefiz meana “searcely, just beginning to." Cfr. daranpidddpan, 

lugangi(dn): Cir, alugaripide. 

(lu) fukét(en}: soft coconut meat, when it has become consistent, the 
intermediate stage between kakordyes and feramosidn. Lukot means “ roll- 
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ing up”; the reduplication combined with the suffix; “which has to be 
or which is generally (rolled up)." Ctr. (tajéwnigien) and 

Idpis: pericarp (of the cotton boll). 

moreadd: ripe tamarind. 

mimis; young shoot (of the cogon). 

ménit: the dirt that falls out of cotton, when the latter is taken out of 
the bol] and cleaned by sheking and woravelling. 

mésot; small and seedless jambool or Java plum. 

mifa: gtamen; anther, 

meyod: top (ol the war of rice}. Rarely anid of the top of trees 

wpordt: the base of the stalk of sugar cune, where the internodes ate 
short and the adventitious roots grow. 

ovgikdy: stem (of a leaf, # flower, an Inflorescence, w fruit); rachis; 
peduncle, pedicel; patiole, petiolyle. 

ord; the fruit of a vitaecous plant, the Tetrastigma harmandii. 

desig: bagasse (of sugar cane). 

(palad)pilad> the three black veins of w coconut shell, Pilad means 
“Tine in the palm of the hand"; the reduplication indicates resemblance. 

palokpdk; (out-oif} leaf, ‘This term is applied to palm leaves, and 
sometimes to any other Inrge leaves, os those of the banana, the sugar 
cane, ete, provided ther be separated from the stem, 

palaepas: tobacco loaves, hurvested first In order and next preceding the 
kéwod. Cir. kdwad and purpdnay, 

paldtagy: rachis (of pinnately compound palm leaves); stem or petiole 
(of palmate palm leaves); midrib (of banana leaves, ate.). 

palot-dig(un): leaf (of palms, bananas, ete.). 

palmigdpiv}: small tobacco leaves, generally found at the exile. Not 
to be confounded with parsndpin (called palugdpiy in the Northern towns): 
a kind of vory hard timber. 

palugdpig: Cir, polotpapiny. It is a synonym of parundpin. 

poluedpis: involucrnm (of cotton). 

pior: dry eoconut (completely ripe). 

piped: young coconut. 

pira> the sprouting embryo of the coconut, before the cotyledon appears. 
Fdre also means “ bubbling (water).” * 

Perunjipany: olive, namely; the fruit of the olive tree. 

[parogipdrog: Cir. (sugad)adqud. 

(pee) poeiy(an): the top of young eboots, Pasdyan is the name of a 
kind of shrimp; the redupllestion Indicates resemblance, 

pegpég: rice kernels heaten to pieces. 

(mara) pegpég: small fruit (just formed; e, g.: guavas, Java plums, 
ete.; not: hanamas, ete.); amall kernel (cf rice, Indian corn, ete}. (Cir. 
perplg; the prefix indicates resemblance. 

piet: the fibre of the paldtadp ot palm jeaves; more especially; the 
fibre of the petiole or stent of the leaves of the buri palm. 
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pighet: the glutinows aubetunce exuded by several trees, ©. g-- acacias, 
orange trees, etc.; gum. Cir. tdfot. 

porgpety: stump or «tub (of bamboos), namely: the part of a bamboo 
‘which remains in the earth after the stem hes been broken off by the 
wind, ete, and which is usually larger than when the etem has been cut 
off, Cir. odd, under Men, pdtek and pwigddl. 

puigdnay: first stalk of the sugar cane; tobacco leuves, harvested third 
in order and next following the kdwad: they form the largeat part of the 
ctop and are called by that name because they are the first to be put on 
the market, the two othera being practically valueless. Pwijdnay also 
meang “ beginning.” 

puigddl: stump or stub (of trees), Cir. poxppéap and patek. 

purike:: the oll of the peel or rind of the orange wnd of the bark of ite 
tree. Purike? is aleo the name of the plant called “beggar-ticks.” 

(pu) purce (dn): the part of the plant (bark, slein, ete.) that le torn off 
together with the fruit, when the latter in plucked. Purde means *pluck- 
ing (fruits); the sullix is a locative; the reduplication emphasizes the 
mraning. 

pitek: stump or stub (of bamboos), namely: the part of a bamboo 
remaining in the earth after the stem is ent off. Cfr. powppanp. 

rady; bunch or cluster {of fruits, e.g: grapes, lannones, fulenddy, ete.). 

rabéay: young (edible) choot of bamboo, up to about twenty inches. 

rogédi: the hooks on the petioles of rattan leaves; the prickles on the 
stems or petioles of burl-palm leaves, Ragddi also means “ saw.” 

ramét: root (all exeept tuberous roots); tadicel, radicle, rhixcid, root- 
let. Cir, bagds, 

raigdu: (edible) young branches (of eucurbitaceous vines). Cfr- 
(bar) bardiwier, 

rdpaig; the branches of the rootstock or rhizome of the ginger. 

(agpujroday;: to be on the point of caring; sometimes: to shed pollen 
(which is probably the original meaning). Applied to rice. Reggday 
means “ falling off"; the compound prefix “to cause to.” 

regnda: kernels, spikelets and sara of rice detached from ono or more 
bundles. 

ripeij: double (fruit), eg.: two bananas in one skin. 

réeiip: seedling, hypocotyl. 

ritoig: protuberance (on some fruits, & g-: that of the Momordica 
eharantia). 

sobdt; coconut sbell. 

aibudy: flower; perlanth, corolla, petals. 

gabutpdnoy: the unopened flower cluster of the banaga; the wnopaning 
part of the flower cluster of the hanana. 

sagibo: aftergrowth (of rive). 

sagibetb: whoot (of the sugur cane, the taro, the banana, ete.). Cfr. 
eubbudl, sariapit, tardbow> and tbo. 
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saldpi: young ear of Indian-corn (not yet ripe}. 

eclapidpien)- to pick or to pluck (bulky fruits, ¢. g.: ears of corn, 
jacks, ete.; not: jambools, guavas, otc.), En is the common suffix of 
transitive verbe. | 

(pe )ealidboy: the two opper lenves of topped tobaceo plants. Salldbay 
means “ carrying something or somebody hanging around one's neck from 
behind"; the prefix meana “to have oneself (osrried, ete.) 

salég: cutting or slip (of sugar cane), the upper part af stalk of sugar 
cane used for propagation. Ofr, sebbdk, 

a(injdme: emall jack; young branches (of vines}. Sdma means “ fauit, 
error”; the infix forms past participles. 

tanip: bunch or cluster (ot palm flowers, ¢. g.: of the betel palm, the 
coco palm, etc). 

santék; Inyer, runner, 

sqapét: the central part (top and bese cut off) of the unopened spathe 
of the betel palm. It is chiefly used aa a receptacle for bunches of cotton 
ready for spinning. 

wiped: bunch or cluster (of bananas}, the bananas (generally from ten 
to twenty) that are subtended by a single epathacesua bract, (fr. dilig. 

mipal: fork [of a tree, ete). 

soramon (dn): Ctr. taramosidn, 

aor-dy: epadix (of the coco palm). (fr. lapd. 

eartigit: shoot, namely; when a dead branch, some part that hes been 
ont off, ete, reshoots. Cir, tardbovg, tibo, eegibeiy and subdudi. 

eebbdk: stock (of the sugar cane), the original cutting that has pro- 
duced new shoots and is then eut out. Ctr. saldg. 

wolbig: the shooting core of the stalk of the sugar cane, the banana, 
ote., after the latter has been ent off. SolBdg uleo means opting.” 

subiudl: shoot (of the banana, the sugar cans, etc). Ofr, sogibslh, 
sariapit, tardbodp and dbo, 

(eugud)edgud: the fruit of a eucurhitacecua plant, the Momordica 
ovata. Sdgud means “comb, reed of a doom”; the reduplication indicates 
resemblance. Cfr. (purcg) pdroy, 

(runey}ainey; the innermost edible part of the aHopening flower chus- 
ter of the banana. Sdéncy means “top” (a child's toy); the reduplica- 
tion imiiestes resemblance, Cr. midpay, under Men. 

fuser: the amall parte of the husk or hull of rice (generally the part 
Of the husk ‘next to the pedicel) that remain attached to the kernel, 
‘especially when the latter has been beaten to pieces, 

tdhan; select, choice, exquisite, enperior, of the hest quality, Applied to 
eocontite, betel anita, fruite of the red pepper or ehili, ete. 

tacp: chaff; ghime, husk or hull (of grains), 

tagiigtit: young hamboo (Schizostachyum mucronatum or bélo) about 
an inch in diameter. 


tdko: section af a dry bottle pourd; it le used as a het, o dish, ete 
Téke alo means “drawing (water)," 
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telopdk > sheath of the banang leaf, when separated from tha stem. Ctr, 
ubbdi, 

tandbug: young twig, young branch; stem of a young tree or ahruh, 

fdnoa: tain branch (of tree), 

furqmesi(dn): hard coconnt meat, Cir. (ka)kerdy(es) end 
(imi tube (em). 

toniiet?: epront or aboot (from a root or tuber). fr. fébo, sariigit, 
aagibaih and sebdiedl, 

(mtv) ba(dn)? the bulbous lower part of the banana stem. Tebid means 
“entting down bananas"; the combination. paid ...an (past form: 
moi... a) Indicates the place where something is done; the final 8G 
of the prefix is combined with the initial T of the stem into N. 

tubd: juice of the buri palm, coco palm, nipa palm anid bamboo. Also: 
the drink made from it. 

twotdg: fulee, sap, gum, reein, 

tubo: sprout or shoot (from a seed), Cfr. tardbou}, aarhipit, sagibsib 
‘and subbidl, 

fdtot: resin, oll. Ft is obtained from pine trees, physic nuts, ete. Cr. 
pigktt. 

tdyo: bran. Tipo is ae dust compared to taép. 

ubbéks sheath of the banana leaf. Cir, tolopak, 

thug: unspread leaf (of the coco palm, the betel palm, ete.}. 

uggét: young leaf (of the banana, the cowpes, ote, ete.), whether 
nnepread or not, 

(ravg-)ue(an):> skinned egection of the stalk of the ‘ugar cane, Da 
means “ chewing sugar cane"; the combination pail}... an {past form: 
marie. « am) indicates the place where something ja done. 

waked: latern! appendages of the stem, oe. g-: leaves, leaf gheaths, ete. 
(of sugar cane, bananas, ete.) ; not: the leavea at the top, 


THE OATH IN COURT PROCEDURE IN EARLY BABY- 
LONIA AND THE OLD TESTAMENT 
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A cosmos everyday custom among Oriental peoples, especially 
Semites, is to emphasize anything they may say, even trivialities, 
with an oath of one kind or another, This habit or custom came 
down from a far-off antiquity, whose origin is still beyond our ken. 
And the acts or words, classed as oaths, cover a considerable range 
of meaning, They have been widely and comprehensively discussed 
for long years. The magnitude of the theme requires that we limit 
its treatment to specific lines. This we wish to do by confining our 
attention to the character and significance of the oath as used in 
court procedure in Babylonia and the Old Testament. 

One of the essentials in the discussion is to determine as far as 
possible the fundamental meanings of the words used for oath, and 
the usage of these words in the periods under survey. This requires 
an examination of the Sumerian, Babylonian, and Hebrew terms 
employed, Briefly the Sumerian and Babylonian words are thees: 

1. Nam-erim — mamitu (Br. 2178), “oath/’ “ban,” * curse,” 
used especially in incantations, with an appeal to some god or king 
or witness. It was also used as an oath where no appeal was made 
either to god or man, where the actor merely took his oath. A 
third use is that found in the execution of treaties between peoples 
and nations, as H-an-na-tum, king of Lagazh,with the city of mma 
(ca, 2900 5. c.). The oath was taken and confirmed in the camp 
of Ningiren, son of En-lil; the person or god by whom the onth is 
taken will élay the violator of that oath. 

The Semitic origin of this common word for oath is probably a 
root yama, ‘oath,’ ‘han,’ or ‘curse,’ or Arabic wama’a, “to make 
a sign with the hand” (Mercer, Oath, p. 26). Among the Arabs 
the only really binding and sacred oath is the yamin, ‘faithful,’ 
akin to maritlu. 

There ia also a goddess Mamitu, consort of Nergal, the god of 
devastation, pestilence (cf, AJ8L, April, 1910, pp. 170-171), 
who has been personified (Langdon, Sumerian and Babylonian 
Palms, p. xix). 
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If Mamitu, the goddess of devastation, pestilence, and death, was 
the same word as that used for oath, it is transparently clear why 
that oath would kindle the thought of fear, dread, and even terror 
on the part of those who invoked her. 

2. Nam-erim-kud-da = mamitu tami (Br. 2182), “to speak or 
take an oath”; nam-erim-ag-2— the same meaning (Br. 2184) ; 
lami — pad-da (Br. 9422), “name,” “call on,” in an oath for- 
mula, Tami is often used with mamitu in oath-taking, indicating 
that the act carried with it more than the mere swearing; in fact, a 
serious result under proper circumstances. 

3. Zi=—nié (Br. 2325), “lifting up.” It was used in the lift- 
ing up of the hand in an oath both in Babylonis and the Old Tes- 
tament (cf. Gen. 14, 22; Deut. 32. 4); there are scores of illus- 
trations. ‘The term 2i in Sumerian, however, means in one case, 
nasihu (Br. 2823), “to root out, extirpate”; in another, tebd 
(Br. 2325), “to approach violently, to be furious (with evil 
intent),” both emphasizing the thought of penalty, punishment, 
ban, curse. In some cases nif alone meana “ oath,” its full import 
to be weighed by the context. 

These three words are the chief terms employed in early Baby- 
lonia for oath as such, each carrying a signification of its own as 
determined by the context, 

On the basis of these derivations and of the usages in vogue we 
discover that the oath was closely related to the covenant, the vow, 
the ordeal, and the curse. Indeed, mamitu was a conditional curse, 
wherein the oath-taker invoked upon himself the punishment of 
the gods if he failed to keep his promise. In other words, there 
seems to have been primitively a religious basis for the serious 
oath, in which the swearer wished for himeelf condign punish- 
ment for a possible breach of contract. Driver goes so far (Deut., 
p. 95) as to say that taking the oath was “a confession of faith.” 
So impressive was the outh required of contestants at a trial that 
we find in Gudea (Cyl. A 8, 6) that the hail of judgment was 
called, * that terrible place.” 

The oaths which we are discussing are of two kinds, the affirma- 
tive and the pledged-promise. The affirmative deals with asser- 
tions that the word spoken is the truth, that the act done is right, 
calling upon god as witness without invoking any punishment or 
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curse if it should prove to bea lic. This was the chief kind of 
osth taken in business transactions where both parties to. the deal 
and witnesses were on hand, and sometimes even when no wit- 
nesses are named. If, however, euch an affirmative oath were vio- 
Inted the case would most likely find its way into court where 
resort would be taken, before the end of the matter, to the pledged- 
promise. In this pledged-promise, the most solemn of all oaths, 
the parties in the case were sworn by the priests of the temple, in 
the temple, before an emblem or shrine, at the gate of the temple, 
or at the designated court tribunal. They took the oath in the 
name of one or more gods, the ruling king, and «# city; either by 
all of these combined or singly, except that of a city. 

Tn the years prior to, and during most of, the long 43 years reign 
of Hammurabi, the priests were masters of court procedure, and 
scem to have held it in or about the temple of the patron deity of 
the city. They were also the judges and rendered the decisions. 
Before the close of Hammurabi’s sway, however, civil officers are 
found to be in charge of the secular fonctions of the court, with 
priests in full attendance as admimisterers of the oath, and as 
executors, in the main, of the sentences pronounced, 

The organization of court procedure in early Babylonia has been 
eruditely discussed by Edouard Cugq, the noted French legalist 
(RA., VO, pp. 65-101), so that we need only to note where the 
oath was used anil what it achieved in the advancement of justice, 

We am handicapped at the very start of our study by the evi- 
dent abbreviations of the reports of the court proceedings, probably 
required by the limitations of the size of tablets used by the record- 
ers. When the sorihe, i. e. the priest, for they ware usually the 
recorders, gives the gist of the proceedings of the entire trial of 
that day, he leaves out all the details fumiliar to the readora of his 
times, the detailed charges and counter-charges of the accuser and 
accused, respectively, the testimony of witnesses, the arguments of 
the plaintiff and the rebuttals of the defence, ind the reasons given 
by the judge or judges for rendering the decision for or against the 
plaintiff. He sometimes mentions the oath administered to the 
Parties in the trial, and usnally the names of the witnesses, if he 
gives them at all, in the briefest form. He also says “ before the 
god”; “ by Shamash and the king”; “by Marduk, god of Baby- 
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jon”; * by. Shamash, Aja (his wife), by the king, by the city 
Sippar.” . 

There is no detailed description of court procedure found in any 
early documents of Babylonia or thi ancient Near East. But the 
sifeguards thrown around such governmental proceedings made 
them effective social and economic factors in early Babylonian life, 
The results of their activities reveal an efficiency and competence 
that bespeaks hearty coiperation on the part of spiritual and civil 
authorities. The deciding judges consisted at times of the elders of 
acity (Kohler & Ungnad, 1194), of the mayor of a city with eight 
judges sitting en banc (K U, 1195); or of weveral judges sitting 
with a military officer as foreman (K U, 1197). 

Some of the trials came to an abrupt ending by the ase of the 
most sacred and fearful oath known in that day—<alled in old law 
terms the oath of purgation. There are at least six auch cases man- 
tioned in the laws of Hammurihi, where the necused by resorting 
to that oath was set scot-free. Here they are: 

& 20, “Ji a slave escape from the hand of his captor, and that 
man swear by the god to the owner of the slave, he shall go frew,” 

$103. “If, when an agent has gone on a journey, an enemy 
rol him of whatever he was carrying, the agent shall ewear by the 
name of the god, and shall go free.” 

$131, “If o man have accused his wife [of infidelity] and she 
has not been [caught in the act] she shall take an oath in the name 
of the god and she shall return to her house,” 

$206. “If « man have struck a man in a quarrel and have 
injured him, be shall swear, ‘I did not strike him maliciously," 
and he shall be responsible for the doctor[’s fees)” 

§ 227, “Ifa man have deceived a brander, and have eaused him 
to mutilate a slave’s mark, they shall put that man to death and 
bury him in his house, The brander shall swear, ‘Tgnoranily I 
branded him,’ and ahall go free.” 

§ 249, Tf 4 man have hired wn ox, and the god have struck it 
down and it have died, the man who hired the ox shall swear before 
thie god and go free.” 

These are six cases where the oath freed the acensed without 
further ado. These records, however, are only a fraction of what 
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took place. In each instance, the plaintiff and the accused appeared: 
before a formal court, either in the temple or other tribunal, with 
judge or judges, priest or prieste, and probably witnesses. After 
an elaborate examination and pleadings on the part of the two 
opposing contestants, the acoused suddenly requested that he be- 
allowed to take the formal oath of innocence. 'The officiating priest 
administered the mamilu and the accused was thereby set free. 
The sanctity of the oath thus taken was so great that the case was 
immediately dropped and the court adjourned. In some cases the 
victor was required to swear that this ended the matter, Such an 
oath was sworn by the chief god or gods of the city, by the ruling 
king, and sometimes, by the city itself. 

When we turn to the Old Testament we find two words for oath 
whose fundamental meanings are akin to those of early Babylonia, 

1, “ala(h) (mds), “ oath,” rather “ curse,’ self-invoked ; Sept. 
dpa, Vulg. maledictio; translated in our Bibles sometimes “ oath” 
(Gen. 24, 41), cometimes “curse” (Deut. 89, 19, 20). In Num. 
5. 27 where & woman's status is tested by an ordeal, if found guilty 
she shall become I ala(h) (m5y5) ‘a curse’ or ‘an execration’” 
among her people, In Jer..29. 18, those who remain in Judea shall 
be an ‘execration’ among all the nations, Jer, 42. 18 specifies 
that in flight to Egypt after the killing of Gedaliah, * ve shall be 
an execration, and an astonishment and a curse” (see also 44. 12). 

2. sh*bhira(A) “oath,” nishdd’ “swear,” assert the honesty of 
one’s motives, the truth of his words. Hiphil, “ cause to swear,” 
“take an oath,” “adjure.’” In the use of ‘ala(h) an imprecation 
was always lurking in the background ready to spring upon the 
violator of the oath; in sh*bAd‘a(h) there need be none, though in 
eome instances there may have been. 

Of the various acts and rituals performed in the making of @ 
covenant, which usually included an oath, the most impressive is 
that described in Gen. 15 where Abram in his pact with Jahweh 
eut the animale in two, setting the halves Opposite each other, sym- 
bolixing the fate of the breaker of the covenant; also interpreted 
in Jer. 34. 18-20 a3 a symbol of the death that awaited those who 
should violate their covenant originally made by passing between 
the two halves of the clain animals, In other words, the sanctity 
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of their covenant involving a oath with a curse attached thereto 
waa expressed by a threat of the loss of their lives if violated. 

An oath was aldo consummated by the lifting up of the hand to 
heaven (Gen, 14. 22), or by the lifting up of both hands (Dan, 
12.7). But I am not to treat the oath in general in the Old Tea- 
tement; that haz been done often and well. My task fe limited to 
a few sample ¢ases of actual or implied court procedure. 

Probably the oldest and most Hammurabi-like proceedings are 
those found in the Little Book of the Covenant (Exodus 21-23). 
But here, as in Hammurabi, the barest facta are given, leaving the 
reader to imagine the processes through which the trials travelled. 
EH. g., if two men quarrel and injure the one’s wife... he shall 
pay as the judges determine (Exod.21..22).. In other words, we 
have here merely the echo ofa full trial at court, where the entire 
ciroumstinces of the quarrel were aired, fought out by argument 
and pleas, taken in consideration by the judges, and decided. But 

our interest centers rather in those trials where the oath was 
invoked by the aceused, In Exod. 22. ¥-9 the defaulter who could 
not account for the goods on deposit was arraigned im court on 
charges of theft, thoronghly examined by judges and testifled 
against by witnesses in the presence of a full quota of priests. Each 
party was obliged to face the taking of the oath and to swear by 
the severest of oaths. In case no guilt could be proved the judges 
freed the accused. But in the next example (Exod. 22. 10, 11) 
where a herdsman took over several kinds of stock for safekeeping 
and some of them disappeared, there being no witnesses, the trinl 
finally broke down and was dropped when he resorted to the “ oath 
of Jahweh,” the oath of purgation, which was accepted as final, 
and he made no restitution for the loss. Doughty (Arabia Deserta, 
I, 267) found the same custom among the Arabs today. This is 
similar to the six oathe of purgation already cited in Hammurabi, 
where the taking of that oath acquitted the accused and closed the 
trials. In other words, « denial on oath became an acquittal. The 
sacredness of the oath was aufficient to allay all suspicions as to the 
possible guilt of the accused. 

The oath in all that area of the Semitic world seems to have lost 
little or none of its sanctity and terror for more than 1500 years. 
This is amply illustrated by the well-known concrete case dating 
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from the time of Ashur-nirari V (753-745 2. c.), about the time 
of Amos in Israel. In » sworn treaty between that Assyrian king 
and Mati'ilu of Agusi a ram was slain, and his body cut into pieces, 
and set aside as symbolic of « possible broken contract, The aym- 
bolic meaning was thus emphasized at the treaty-making: * This 
[detached] head is not the head of the ram, but that of Matila, 
of his sons, of his nobles, and of the people of the land.’ ‘If 
Mati’ilu violates this oath, just as the head of the ram is out of, 
60 will the head of Mati‘ilu be cut off The same symbolic process 
wis amplified touching all the detached parts of the ram’s body. 
After calling on several divinities, und invoking several highly 
Significant curses and threate against his family, hia flocks, and hie 
people, we see most clearly that a violated oath in the eighth ean- 
tury B.C. meant the extinction of the false-awearer, 

The Deuteronomic legislation (17.8) makes some specitic provi- 
sions for cases that were too difficult for the local courts or judges, 
Tn these we find cases between blood and blood (whether man- 
slaughter or murder) between plea and plea (whether larceny or 
embezzlement) and between stroke and stroke (ome personal 
injury), being trials held at the gates remaining undecided. 

Such unsettled cases should be carried up to the central tribunal 
or court, and come up before the Levitical priests and the judge, 
of course with all the required witnesses and attendant officers, 
The text says merely this, “and thou shalt inquire, and they shall 
show thee the sentence of judgment ” (ve..9),—an inadequate and 
fragmentary method of reporting what must have been trials 
involving all the elaborations, testimony, pleadings, and ontha 
required at auch tribunals. In this case the judgment or sentence 
might have been death if the party were found guilty, 

In Deuteronomy 19. 15 ff. we have a case not uncommon in the 
Near East, A false witness appears against someone for personal 
ends, in this: case leading to the re-affirmation of the fondamental 
principle that only at the mouth of two witnesses hall any case 
be established (cf, Jexebel’s charge against Nahoth (for his vine= 
yard), where she used the game sound Principle to make sure of 
the decision in her favor (I Kings, 21. 1-16). In the De am 
ease the accuser and the secused took their stand before Jahweh, 
i, e., they were put under oath in the presence of priests and judges, 
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After thorough examination and crose-examination the testimony 
of the accuser broke down, and the decision, of course, went against 
him. In this, as in a long line of items in Hammurabi and Exodus, 
the penalty was Jez (olionis; the penalty which he endeavored to 
foist upon his victim fell upon his own. head. 

In Jeremiah (34, 18-20) the significance of the oath as embodied 
in @ covenant between God and man was still distressingly vivid. 
Its violation meant falling into the hands of enemies and the suffer- 
ing of a violent death. 

Tuking then the sweep of our earliest records of Babylonia down 
almost through the Old Testament we find the pledged oath accom- 
panied with a curse, as the final resort to curb evil-doers and to 
rescue the innocent under false accusation. Based upon a reli- 
gious belief, it seems to have been the most effective measure of 
restraining society, and of stabilizing the civil and economic activi- 
ties of peoples whoee religions and moral force alone were not 
equal to their daily tests. 

The fundamental! meanings of the oatha usel in the early courte 
of Babylonia and the Old Testament are transparently clear in 
their derivations. The most effective was the pledged-promise that 
carried with it a curse upon the maker if he violated the specified 
terms of the oath, This last-resort oath was sufficient in most cases 
to acquit the aceused and bring the trial to an end. Its calutary 
effect is found in Old Testament court procedure down. to the exile, 
43 a stabilizing factor in the religious, social, and economic struc 
ture of the Semitic peoples. 


TWO ONOMATOLOGICAL STUDIES 
Pirrssuran, Pa. 


1. The Name Eve 

The interpretation of ram in Gen. 3. 20 as “the mother of all 
living” is generally understood to derive this name from the root 
of ‘nh, asif Tn —on “life.” Such derivation is most often 
taken by modern scholars to represent no more than a popular ety- 
mology—and for good reasons. First, the popular imagination of 
the ancients would certainly have found for the firet woman in 
Inman history some more concrete and precise characterization 
than an abstract name as general and comprehensive as Life, snit- 
able only to Mankind, Secondly, as the root for “ life” in Hebrew 
and in the cognate languages is one with second yod, the above 
identification would necessarily imply Te4—with waw—to rep- 
Tesent a secondary formation of later origin. Such an implica- 
tion can hardly seem reasonable when referring to an old tradition 
and, moreover, while all the other -vocablea of the sume word- 
family—%4, 7, OM v. —have preserved the original yod, 

Other identifications have then been suggested. Midrash Rabba, 
among other Aomilefic interpretutions, connects man with Aram. 
sm “serpent,’* cf, also Arab. Aayya'. In our own Hme 
Noeldeke and Wellhausen * took up the same etymology for goo, 
believing to find in that name a trace of an antique tradition put- 
ting the serpent at the head of the genealogy of the human race, 
The above Midrashiec derivation ia glso advocated by Ehrlich. 
although for another reason. So far, however, no conerete proofs 
have been adduced to substantiate the strange identification of 


* See Gen. Rabb, sect. 20,27; X49 IPSS") “and she advises him Tike 
a serpent.” Also: S387 RvIN SH) Jw" the eerpent waa a serpent to 
thee, but thou wast Adam's serpent.” Cf. ibidem., sect, 22, 9. 
*Prolegament to the History of Toraet, English transatinn, 1 
Edinburgh; see p. 308, n. L. = 
* Randgloagen, Vol. I, pP. 1h, 
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mn with “serpent” to any degree of probability. Neither could 


Robertson Smith’s* interpretation of Se) as “every hayy™ 
(= Aayy**, “ kinstoik, tribe, clan” )—even if correct—be sup- 
posed to indicate the real etymology under discussion. 

Now it is worth noticing that the very use of the word wh in 
our verse has something peculiar and of an accidental character, 
Its connotation is evidently narrowed down to “ mankind” only, 
ef. Targum, NWIX V2. But then, 4 seems to represent « meré 
makeshift for O7¥, the use of which would have been quite inoon- 
veniont here, the sentence having already started with GINA NTP": 
This becomes still likelier if we take into account the fondness 
shown by ancient Hebrew for assonance as that offered here by 97 
and 77h. 

The purpose, however, of our verse was not—as hitherto assumed 
by oll commentators—to specify the root or word from which Fat 
was derived. The author merely intended to convey—more or less 
free-handedly—the etymological meaning of that name as “ mother 
ofall mankind.” This appellation presents the most natural and 
tdequite characterization of the first-woman in human history and, 
moreover, recalls classical epithets given on similar mythological 
oceasions. Compare, ¢. g., Vergil’s “magna deum genelriz” = 
the goddess Cybele, called aleo Magna Mater; or Ovid's figurative 
" gendtrix frugum =the goddess Oeres. Qur “mother of all 
mankind” might then eventually point to the genuine etymology 
by laying the emphasis on OH “mother” as a synonym of TAR. 

Now 72h, indeed, seems to represent an archaic Hebrew equiva- 
lent of the above Latin genetriz, “one who brings forth, or bears, 
a mother,” or figuratively * one who produces.” As it can prop- 
erly be derived only from 4 root with second waw, the crux will 
apparently vanish if we identify Wt with Arab. hawd “to 
bring forth” (woman), ef. also hawiya “ to be delivered” (woman) 
or hawi" “ empty-bellied” The same root mm with a hard © 
A is further to be traced in Ex. 1. 19, Tun My +> which is 
ee ee 

4‘ Kinship ond Marriage in Horly Arabia, p. 177. 
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perfectly well explained by the context 15. Here obviously 
belongs also Mishnic' and Aram, fw “a lying-in woman,” cf. 
above intrans, Aawiya “to be delivered.” Mishn. and. Aram. mn 
“midwife” might then be derived from the transitive form hawd 
“to bring forth” with regard to another woman’s child. Cf. 
Heb, 73) when speaking of the father. Tho last three vocables 
with yod—wrongly connected hv the Lexita with mn “to 
live”—are, of course, of later formation than ram which has 
preserved the original waw of the second radical. 

As to the nominal type after which mM has been formed, it 
might represent either a feminine ségolite, i, ¢, ma < ann 
cf. mzbp, or perhaps better a feminine nomen agentis, i. @, 
ma < mh, ef minge. mney I Sam. 8, 13. 


2. The Name Abraham 


As in the case of the above Biblical derivation of mm “ Eve” 
the very nature of the explanation given in Gen. 17. 5 for the name 
Abraham is generally misconceived os an attempt to trace this 
name from the words }1pA IN. The yerse is then. consid. 
ered to alfer a mere word-play, insufficient even for a “ popular 
etymology ” aa it does not account for the consonant 4 in cm=3N 
atall. Ibn Kara (12th cent,) was the first to insist on this latter 
shortcoming, proposing the etymology Jom Tas which in our 
own time was taken up again by Dillmann and Joseph Halévy,* 
Most scholars, however, identify etymologically OmaSN and 
C}S8 as one and the same name. Of these some believe the 
additions] 7 to have originated hore az a mere litera prolonga- 
tionis or vowel-letter which finally came to be pronounced a3 an 
independent consonant: Abrahim < Abrahm < Abrim, So G. 
R. Driver" and Montgomery,’ after Hommel and Cowley, Others 
OE eee 

* ReJ., 1867, 177 f. 

"JEL, Vol, 4%, 923-6, 

"JAL., Vol. 46, 144, 
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consider OP7aH saan Aramaizing equivalent of DSK “exalted 
father’ from OY + De, ef. Aram. tr for Heb. al Aram. 
moo for Heb. wn, ete. 

The following lines make an individual refutation of each of the 
foregomg derivations of GATSN quite superfiluons., In reality, 
the Biblical verse in question points to the etymology of that name 
not by specifying the roote from which it might have originated— 
but ty indicating the semantic value of the two components 
of DATS. The author simply wants to say that Abmbam 
means jiorToN “father of a multitude.” Now this looks 
ruther correct, or, as the first: member 38 of that name can 
hardly be doubted, the second OF seems best to represent the 
archaic Hebrew counterpart of rvhdm™ which in Arabic* actually 
means “great nomber” or “multitude” — jpn. Further- 
more, this interpretation of OM°Sx as “father of a multi- 
tude” (or “a great number” of . . .) proves to be more than a 
euperticial or “popular etymology,” since it permits to: identify 
Abi-Ruhiim, a personal name preserved in the Hadith, as the 
Arabie counterpart of the Hebrew name Abraham, Obviously a 
name or cognomen like Abii-Ruhim, too, was originally used to 
characterize a man as the head of an-exceptionally large family, or 
populous clan or tribe. 

The two forms O7DN and OTN must then represent two 
etymologically different names, the first and earlier one appar- 
ently of Babylonian origin, the second and later one of Western— 
Canaanitish or Amoritic—extraction. As to the question of the 
possible bearing such « difference of origin of the two names might 
have on the very hietory of the Biblical traditions relating to the 
patriarch, it exceeds the limits and the purpode of the present study. 


SS ee 
"Lane, TT, p. 1172. 
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ON TURFAN PAHLAVI MIFAZDAGTACIHN, AS. DESIG- 
NATING A MANICHAEAN CEREMONIAL OFFERING? 


A. V. Wiin1ams Jackson 
Convmanta Usrversrrr 

Amoxa the fragmentary remains of Mani’s writings in Middle 
Persian, which were recovered through the remarkable finds made 
by A. von Le Cog in the Turfan Oasis of astern Turkistan, and 
were first deciphered and translated by F. W, E. Miller in 1904, 
there are # couple of incomplete remnants from Mant’s Evangeli- 
yon (au(a)ng(a)lyyn), or Gospel? ‘The existence of this work 
wae well known to the Church Fathers and ia referred to by 
al-Bériint and others." . 

The scrap of one such text, which here concerna us because it 
contains the TPhl. word miyazdagiaéih under consideration, con- 
sists of a cingle leaf, numbered Fragm. M.17 in Miller, Hand- 
schriften-reste, 2. 25-27, Ite reverse aide, where this term is 
found, bears in blue ink the caption heading Evangeliyonig 
(au(a)ng(ajlyvynyg), thus proving it to be “Belonging to 
[Mini's] Gospel’ This attribution is further assured by the fact 
that just a few lines above the excerpt to be quoted there occur 
(written in red ink) the words: ‘I, Mani, the Apostle of Jesus’¢— 
a title which he assumed according to Saint Augustine* With 
regard to the content of the brief Fragment as a whole we need 
simply note that it comprises an ascription of praise and, towarda 
the end of the second column of the second page, an allusion to 
the ritual offering in question, the latter text being also incam- 
plete, 
$$$ eee 

* Presented by title at the annual meeting of the A. O,-S. mt Philadel- 
phia, April 0, 1926, but now printed for the first tims. 

“See F, W. EK. Miller, Handschriften-reste, 2. 26-27, and his remarks, 
which include an allimion to a Peteraburg Fragment; also p. 30-41 bot. 
tom ond p. 10) hottem Likewise ase C. Salemann, Fin Aruchatik, p. 2 
445. Furthermore, compare P. Alfaric, Les Forituree monichtonce, 2. 
36, nm. 1. 

*For references see Alfario, op. cit. 2. 37-43, 

“The TPhl. words here are, "an Mani présteg ' ig Yio"; see Miller, 
op. cit., p. 20 bottory, 

*See Aug. Contra Fawstum, 23. 4; ef. td, Epist. Fund. 6, 6, 

at 
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These incomplete verses at the end may be transliterated and 
translated as follows (cf. Mi. op. cit, p. 27): 
farizan ‘in 
a 1a 
gadirénd ziran 
dindsind sc 
fahmdn pimodcénd 
dinagin vaht* 
(remainder missing) 
‘The Blessed Ones this 
miyazdagtacth 
will receive; the Wise Ones 
will recognize it o © 
the Strong Ones will clothe (+. ¢. with the heavenly robe) 
the goodness (or wisdom) of those “Who are Knowing’ 
(i, ¢. the Elect). 
(‘The rest is lost) 


Two observations on this passage may at once be made: (1) the 
long word miyasdaglicth, which is left for the moment untrans- 
luted, looks like n compound; (2) the context clearly indicates 
that this term designates some kind of pious offering in the Mani- 
chaean ritual which will be acceptable to the divine beings in the 
realms beyond. 

Regarding the correct reading of miyazdagiacth (myzdg- 
tacyh) in the text there can be no question. It is similarly 
written in the later-published TPhl, Fragment 8, 12c, 51 (Sale- 
mann, Manichaica, 3. p. 17), where the imperfect or obliterated 
text breaks off just after han miyasdagtacih. Added weight is lent 
also by the fact that in another torn Fragment (8S. 41b, 2}, from 
the same Petrograd or Leningrad collection, the broken word 
myazdag / / / / / is eurely to be filled out as miyasdag(tacih). 
We may therefore rest assured that the decipherment of the term 
is certain. Moreover, the first element miyazdag is found by 
itself alone in M. 176y, line 16—Mi. 2. p. 62 top. 
da i ———_— 

*Tt would probably be premature to try to retognize some of the Old 
Iranian octosyliabic rhythm in the lilt of theas truncated lines, or in 
those which immediately precede them in this imperfectly preserved Frag- 
ment. 
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This noun miyazdagiiGh, ws already intimated, is a derivative 
abstract of compound origin, and is to be resolved into 
miyazdog +- ticth, the firat half of which presents no difficulty, 

Every Iranist recognized at once when the Turfan Fragments 
were first made accessible, that TPhI. miyatdag was to be con- 
nected with Av, myazda-, Skt. miyédha-, Book Phi. miyazd, N. P. 
miyasd, all of these terms being sseociated with the ceremonial 


offering and of common Indo-Iranian descent. In the Avesta it 
is clear that myarda- denotes the edible portion of the oblation 


which was partaken of by the Zoroastrian faithful in the ritual.™ 
All ceremonial offerings, which are partaken of by the worship- 
per, 05 in Zoroastrianism and «lsowhere, consist, however, of drink 
aa well as food, This fact furnishes us-with the key for solving 
the riddle of the second element (-facth) of our compound, which 
seems hitherto to have failed of explanation.* A derivation for 
the vocahle is ensy to suggest in the light of what has just been 
seid. The substantive -£14h (with the abstract suffix ik, which 
belongs to the whole ‘dvandvs’ compound) is a MiddletIranian 
derivative from the familiar Indo-Iranian root fad, ‘to fiow, run’, 


applied especially to something that is liquid.’ It must therefore 


have denoted the finid portion of the oblation; the two elements 
together made up the complete offering, miyazdag-tcth, some- 
what a5 do the bread and wine in the Christian eucharist. 

_In connection with the Manichaean ceremony, though with a 
difference to be pointed out below, we may first recall that the 





"See Bartholomae, Altireniaches Worterbuch, LO], s. ¥. myode-, as 
referring to the solid portion of the offering in coutradiatinetion to the 
liquid portion, zuv@ra- (op cif. 1854-1655), 

"No explanation of miyasdagidAA is offered, for example, by Muller, 
Hondechriften-reste, 2. 27, who wimply gives ‘Opter .. 2" Andreas (in 
& ote in Milllor, op, cit, p. 111) translates by ‘<pferdarbringung.” 
but without adding © comment. Salemann, Manichagiovhe Studien, 
P. #5, merely hag ‘vgl. miyazdag-1". W. Bang, Maséon, 36, 223-225 (cf. 
Muston, 37, 112) treats of miyazdag but leaves ‘14)(?)1K* with a quee- 
ton mark. 

"See Bartholomas, AjrWh. 624-625. The long @ im tah is to be 
explained as of cuttsative or denmulnative origin; the form may be com- 
pared with Bk. Phil, 1a¢ién-Omond, whivh Is used to translate Av. etié’ne- 
in Wh 15, 14; pew Bartholomas, 4irWh. 1440, anil cf. Salemann, in 
Grusdr, 4. iran. Philolagie, 1. 4, p-. 200-487, For instances of Phil & = 
Avoor Skt @ consult Hobwhmann, Pree, Stud, p. 193 top: 





Le, ey yen aig bey yt ye ona fence. Ut me Oe LLELy i 
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Zordastrian ritual in an age far more ancient comprised an offer- 
ing of the stimulating juice extracted from the haoma plant (Vedic 
gees aaa Be: eonewoekle_ Psi milk, cakes, some flesh 

food (later omitted), sweet-smelling wood for burning, and other 
ceremonial elements. ‘The Modern Zoroastrians have retained 
these characteristic elements but hove wholly eliminated animal 
flesh from the offering, substituting ghee, or clarified butter, The 
Parsi ritual will be found best described by Dr. Jivanji Jamshadji 
Modi, in his Religious Ceremonies of the Parsces, p. 391-894, of. 
also p. 260-329, Bombay, 1922. It comprises the offering of fruit, 
flowers, together with the dardn or sacred bread (ef. p. 296-299), 
all placed on one tray, and of milk, wine, water, sherbel (or syrup) 
in vessels or glasses on another tray, With regard to wine, Modi 
records (p. 394); ‘There are some Parsees now, who, being total 
abstainers, abstain from using wine at their place, If we look to 
the time af the Avesta, we find no prohibitian’ 

Keeping in mind the fact that Mani was totally oppose to any 
indulgence in wine by those who followed his religion, and utterly 
forbade the taking of animal life, we may now-further illustrate 
the meaning proposed above for miyasdag-t4dih by turning to 
the broken mural painting brought back from Eastern Turkistan 
by Professor A. won Le Coq.” This noted scholarly authority 
rightly recognized that the painting depicts « Manichnean. offer 
ing (op. cif. p. 54), 

Following in gencral Le Qoq’s excellent description af the scane 
portrayed, but with additions and some comments, we can soe 
plainly delinested in color in the middle of the painting, first 
(1) what I would designate as the miyusdag, or that portion of 
the oblation which is to be partaken of as food in the ritual. 





%* La Coq, Die buddhistiache Spatuntike in Mittelasien, Eweiter Teil: 
Die monichoviache Minwaturen, Berlin, 1923, See Plate $b, and cf, p. 
53-55, 

ti] pay note that thie entire paragroph wes originally drafted in 
Decomber, 1924, after receiving the Le Coq volume a month earlier, on 
November 4th of that year, and studying this particular miniature, which 
appoars to represent the Row festival as Le Coq wuygested (op. cif. p 
63-54), The view which I recorded at that Hime as to miyoedag and 
deée, and alo regarding #44), wes found aubsequently to resaive inde- 
pendent ond welcome support through Profestor Bang’s short article in 
Mupéom (1024), 97, 111-112, already referred to in note #, so far as the 
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Here on a tray resting upon # table in the foreground we see 
depicted a dozen small round cakes of white bread, which would 
correspond in a measure to the drém (darinm) wafers in the old 
Zoroastrian eacrifice.** Next, in fhe immediate background above, 
there stand the Manichaean fruit and vegetable offerings in a 
golden tripod dich. The lower layer of these gifts consists of yel- 
lowich melons as peculiarly consecrated to the Elect. The second 
shows bunches of grapes, white among purple. The top is crowned 
by what Le Coq queried as being ‘eine griine Melone(?)*, ‘This 
green object, however, is not a melon at all but w rich green 
‘eucumber’, which peeps out above from the cluster, being thrust 
down through it into the melons. For such un explanation we 
have the full support of Saint Augustine, who refers especially 
to “melons and cucumbers’ (melones et cwoumeres) as the 
approprinte food of the Elect.* Flowers, we know aleo, were 
much used by the Manichseans, and these likewise appear to be 
discernible in a golden dish standing upon the remains of a 
wooden settle in front of the table.‘ We may feel certain, there- 
fore, regarding the miyazdag elements represented in the painting. 





two former were concerned, although he had no explanation ta offer 
for 14th. The derivation suggested above would seem to clear up that 
question. 
Similarly, aa with the other Manichaesan oblations, the Elect could 
eat bread a9 cousecrated enstenance, if it was presented as an offering 
of the Auditores, See Theodoret, Haeret. Fah. Compendium, I. 26, ed. 
Migne, Potr. Gr. vol. $3, col. 3500, uz I have indionted in JAOS 45. 257. 
™ Augustine, Contra Faustum, 5. 10; ef. 6.4, 8 See alse among the 
anathemas ascribed to Augustine, Migne, P, 42, col, 1155, Anathema iil 
(printed also in op. cit., vol. 65, col. 24). For a translation af these ana- 
themas see Joseph Rickaby, S.J., The Manichees on Saint Augustine saw 
them, p. 9-11, London, 1925, [In lettera which Le Coq aod 1 exchanged 
(Aug. 1928) after this article had been accepted far printing, he wrote me 
that he was attracted by my suggestion to Inchude St. Augustine's ' eoenm- 
bers"; -he had thought only of the ‘delicious melons? which he had enjoved 
when in Eastern Turkistan. This would lend support for my toterpreta- 
tion of the particular object pletured in the fresco.) 

“See Le Coq, op. cif. p. G4, near bottom: 'Vor dem Tisch acheint noch 
ein Holrschemel oder dergl. gestanden zu haben, neben dem nach |. cine 
goldene Schale mit weies und gelblichen Biumen z T. noch erkennhar 
ist." We may remark that Le Coq (cl. p. 34, o. 2) always uses right and 
left from the standpoint of the figures in the picture, and not from the 
viewpoint of the observer. 
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The (4cih element, or libation. portion of the offering, also 
receives confirmation through the picture. ‘This latter I judge to be 
furnished by the upper part of a handsome golden pitcher which 
is recognizable to the left of the table, and which Le Coq regards 
as of Sasanian form.™* Its contents, we may be eure, consisted 
of nothing stronger than fruit juice or sherbet. 

We may now conclude that the explanation proposed shove for 
the word miyazdagiacih in the Manichaenn ritual, as referring to 
the offerings of food and drink, respectively, has support alike 
from the standpoint of etymology and that of representation in art. 


“Le Coq, Toe, cit. ‘Nach r. dagegen, neben dem Tisch, sieht man noch 
den cberen Teil einer prachtvollen goldenen Kanne mssanidischer Form. 
Ehnliche @hernommene Formen finden wich bei chinesischen Metallgefas- 
wen. Morely incidentally, I may add that the picture furthermore shows 
in the hands of the chief offerer an object which I take to be a book 
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Il, Déindidhikiramahdyanasiitra. 
INTRODUCTION 


Skt. Honor to the three jewels, Thus have I heard: One time 
the Blessed One was at Sriivasti in the Jetavana, the grove of 
Anithapindada, with a large group of monks. ‘There he addressed 
the monks: Monks, a wise man gives a gift in 37 waya, 

Tib. Honor to all the Buddhas and Bodhisattvas, Thus did I 
hear at one time: The Blessed One was at Sravastl in the grove of 
Anathapindada, the Jefavana. Thereupon the Blessed One said to 
the monks: Monks, wise men give a gift in 37 ways. If it is asked 
what the 37 are; 

Chin. Thus have I heard; One time when the Buddha was at 
Srivasti in the Jetavana, the park of Anathapindada, with a large 
number of monks, he related the doctrine of gifts. There are 37 
kinds, 
ee 

‘For # study of the Sdkerikacaddna see JAOS 48. 159-185. In the fol- 
lowing article I have confronted English translations of the Sanskrit, 
Titetan, and Chinese versions of the Ddinddhikdreamakdydnadtra. A eom- 
plete translation is given of the Skt. amd Chin, texts, hut the Tih. fa given 
only when it varies fram the Skt., for, as « rule, the Tib. texte translate 
literully, whereas the Chin. translate freely of even paraphrase their 
original, 

The Tib, text. is to be found in mdo 15, 1.161 @ (line 5)—159 @ (ine 4); 
the Chin, im the Tokyo edition of the Tripitaka XIV. 8. 3 4 and in Taishs 
Issai-kyo XVI. 812 The Skt. text is to be found in Cowell and Neil's 
edition of the Divyivadiina, pp. 491-483. 

M. Prryluskl, in correspondence which I have had with him since leaving 
France, has called my attention to the mu 98 of the Skt. collection at the 
Ribliothique Nationale, but I have not tried to obtain a Joan of it. Cowoll 
and Neil (op. cit.) brieily describe it and merely remark (p. O87) that the 
Dinidhikara* there found = the Ddnddiikéro* of tha Dicya*, 

As the original Tih, is not easily accessible to all, 1 have derided to pive 
the complete text in the notes, 

40} 
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Intro, Safia-rgyus dafi byafi-chub-ceme-dpah thams-cad-la phyag-btshul-lo. 
Hidi-ekad bdag-gay thoe-pa dus geig-nn. Beom-ldan-hdes mfan-yod-na rgyal- 
bu rgyal-byed-kyi (xhal mgon-med zna-ebyln-gyi kun-igah ra-bo-na behugs- 
te, Denas beom-Idan-bdas-kyls dge-sloti-rname-la bkab-steal-pa. Dge-alol- 
dag mkhas-put-rname-kyis ruam-po sum-cu-rtsa-bdon sbyin-pa byin-no, Sum- 
eu-rtea-bdun gai abe-na. 


1, 
Tib. ‘To be treed of avarice, a gift is given with faith. 
Chin. When with true and respectful heart a gift is made, one 
must needs obtain freedom from all desires for the things which 
men reverence. 


1. Ser-ana rkm-par-spafi-babi phyir dad-pas shyin-pa byin-no, 


2. 

Ski, He gives a gift at the right time. He gives a gift approved 
by the Tathagata and enitable, The frivastu is completely purified. 

Tih, At the right time a gift is given. A gift approved by the 
Tathagata and suitable is given that the frivastu be completely 
purified. 

Chin. When a gift is made at the right time, one obtains the 
purification of the frirasfu, and tranquility and contentment during 
the four seasons of the year. 

@ Tussu sbyin-pa byinno.. De-bshin-goege-pas gnafi-pabl rufi-pa dfios-po 
psom yoke dag-par ebyin-pa byin-no. 

On p. 681 of their text Cowell and Neil suggest that fripasiu means 


buddha, dharma, eamgha, The true meaning, however, is " thot, word, and 
deod:” Cf, Ting Fu-pao'’s ( TT @ ) translation of Oda'e Buildhist 


dictionary. 4 i AH Misha } 1025), p. 387 ch and p. S42 F, 


3. 
Ski. He gives a gift with respect, to dispel all faults and 
perplexities. 
Chin. By giving constantly one obtains undispersed happiness 
of body and mind, and the disappearance of confusion. 
3 Semekyi bidirug-pabi skyon thams-cad epaf-pabl phyir betistat-du 
byas-te sbyin-pa byin-n0, 
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4, 
Skt. He gives a gift with his own hand, to obtain excellence 
from a body without excellence. 
Chin, By giving with one’s own hand one obtains long, thin 
fingers and correctness in personal appearance, 
4. Shit-po med-pabi lus-las sfiift-po blafi-pahi phyir rafi-gi lag-nas sbyin- 
pa byin-no. 
5 


Skt. He gives a skandha as a gift, which is conducive to obtain- 
ing in Teturn the enjoyment of the great renunciation as the fruit 
of the act. 

76. When s gift non-injurious to others is given, one obtains 
the great renunciation as the fruit of the act. 

Chin. By giving « gift for others one obtains the bestowal of 
the great renunciation from the activities of other men. 

5, Skandham dinam dadati mahityagabhogavipikapratilibhosamvar: 
tanlyam. 

Cakes ta ml guod-pahi sbyin-pa byin-na rnam-par emin-pa gtoft-ha ehen- 
po thob-par hgyur-ro, 


RRA BAT AR hh. 

It is evident from the Tib, and Chin. that we must seck for the original 
Skt. w reading other than the etanmdhe of the present text which is here 
meaningless. I would suggest, therefore, that the original text read 
"anyodinam, The Tib, and Chin. have both interpreted this reading. As 
for the present Skt text, perhepa its history is os follows: anyodtnom 5 
anyam dinom > ckandhom dénam as the result of a poorly written mann- 
seript. It seems to me that such confusion might easily arise Ef 
devanigari characters were weed, but, of course, we must remember that 
the archetype of the maa. which Oowell and Neil used is in Nepalese script, 
and 1 confess that it seems lees easy in that ecript. 

The Chin. here inserta a “ way" found neither in the Bkt. nor the Tib.: 
By a gift conforming to the teaching (of Buddha), the mind ahandons 
attachments and obtains eternal happiness, 


6. 

Ski. He gives a gift of excellent color which is* conducive to 
obtaining in return (we must read °pratildbhasam®) beauty as the 
fruit of the act. 

Ohin, By a gift of an article of excellent color one obtains an 
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upright and imposing complexion, and the things which all like 

@ Kha-dog plun-sum-tshoge-par sbyin-pa byin-na rmam-par amin-pa 

khn-dog mdses-pa thob-par bgyur-ro.. 
7. 

Skt. ... a gift of excellent fmgrance which is conducive to 
obtaining in return as the fruit of the act fragrance. 

Chin. ... an article of extremely good fragrance one obtains 
permanent possession of sandal-wood-incense which is a means of 
furnishing support (to the samgha). 

7. Dri phun-sum-tehoge-pabi . .. grage-palt dri . as 

8. 

Skt. ... of excellent flavor ... the marks of the foremost 
excellent flavors. 

Chin. .. « of excellent flavor one obtains to have his limbs and 
body filled and benefited by the best of flavors. 

& Ro bro-ba phun-sum-tahogs-pabi . ..ro bro-pah) mchog-gis dpebyad 
brafi-po. . . 

97 

Ski. ... perfect gift . . . perfect enjoyment. 

Chin, TH the gift is held in honor and esteem by the Law ... 
tranquility und contentment, and the things which all men behold 
With Joy. 

8, Gya-nom-pabi ... lofis-epyod gya-nom-pa . . . 

10. 

Skt. .., extensive gift . . . extensive enjoyment. 

Chin. By s liberal gift . . . extensive happiness without limit. 

10, Rgya-chen-po - . . lofis-spyod rgyachen-po. - . 

1. 

Skt. ... of food ... freedom from hunger-desire. 

Chin. ... of choice food... freedom from hunger and famine, 
and that his granary be full and overflowing. 

11. Hrab-ba... tahe-rabs thame-cad-du bkres-pa rmam-par geod-pa . - 


Ne ee ee ee ee ee ee EEE SENET 
* ‘The suggestions of the editor, Professor F. Edgerton, have helped me to 
what I believe is the correct interpretation of nos. 9 and 16, 
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12. 
Skt. . +: Of drink... freedom from thirst everywhere in his 
rebirths. 
Chin, ... of broth and drink . .. freedom from all thirst 
wherever one may go. 
12 Btufi-ha ... tebe-raba thams-cod-du akom-pa mam-par geod-pa .. 


13. 
Ski. ... of clothes . . . enjoyment of abundant clothes. 
Chin. ... of clothes . . . quite excellent clothes and an im- 
posing personal appearance. 
18. Bgo-ba . . . gos-kyi lofis-spyod ana-taboga . . , 


14. 

Sk, ...8 house... a distinguished palatial residence, up- 
per apartment, gallery, dwelling, mansion, royal garden, or grove. 

Tih, When a shelter ie given as » gift, one vbtaing as the fruit 
of the act an upper story, a storeyed-house, a gallery, o dwelling, 
& mansion, a royal garden, and a grove as abiding place. 

Chin, .... of w residence . ... an extensive field and house, and 
Kn imposing two-storeyed house and w hall. 

14. Pratifrayam dinam daditi harmyakttagiraprisidabhavanaviméno- 
éyinirimavisesavipikapratiiibhnasamvertantyam, 

Gnas... pnqu daft khafi-pa-brinegs-pa dai khyama dati khoi-pa def 
géhal-med-khafi dat bekyed-mos-tehal dai kun-dgnh-re-ba dai val. 

Ute ae. EH ee aE me, 

Corresponding to the eidega of the Skt, dhe Tib. has wel = pisaya, The 

Tib.. reading ig certainty secondary, 


15. 
Skt. .,.eabed .,. a family of the upper class, 
Chin, ... ofa bed... birth in an honorable family and the 
possession of bright, clean furniture, 
15. Mal-cha ,.. rigs mthon-po .. . 


16. 
Skt, -..avebicle , . . the steps to magic. 
Tib. When u vehicle is given . . . the four steps to magic. 
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Chin, ... of an eléphant, horse, wegon, or palanquin ... the 
four steps to magic, which are very waeful for not being caught (?) 
in a crowd. 

16, Yiuam ... ridhipidayi’. 

Bshon-pa , . . ridwu-hphrul-gyi rkaf-pa babi. . . 
LAW. Bw ERM 

The original text undoubtedly read cofurrddhipada*, These four step 
seem to have been the abandonment of chanda, cilfa, virgo, and) minded, 
Ch E. J. Eitel, Hdbk. of Chinese Buddhism, p- 131, and Sylvain Lévi's 
edition and translation of the Mahéydnasitrdlomkira, BEHE 159, pp. 142- 
143, and BHHE 100, pp. 100 and 239-240. 


if. 

Skt. ... medicine . ... freedom from old age and death, free- 
dom from grief, freedom from painful hindrances, and nirviina. 

Tih When medicins ,. . a nirvana free from old age, death, 
grief, and painful hindrances. 

Chin. ... of liquid medicine. , . tranquility, contentment, and 
freedom from all ailments. 

17. BhA&leajyadinam,.. ajarimarapavisokisamklistanirodhanirvagavi”. 

Gman... Tea-gi- med cif mya-fen def kun-nas fion-mots-pa hgog-pabi 
mya-inn-las despa... 


URRKBRAKAR HK KH. 

The Tib, text presupposea a Bkt ajerdmeronadokasamkligtanirodhanir- 
eéso*, Aa for the Skt. text, my translation clearly indicates that [ find 
no reason to follow Cowell and Nell in thelr enggested emendation of 
nirodha to anirodha. 

18. 

Skt. ... a precept as a gift... recollection of his former 
births. 

Chin, .. . of a precept to be found in the canon . . . the reve- 
lation of his former births, 

18. Choe... ekyeba dran-par... 


19. 
Ski. ... of flowers... the flower of the branches of en- 


lightenment. 
Chin. ... of flowers and frat... the flower of the seven 


branches of enlightenment. 
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Aiccording to the Mahdpinasatra* (vide supre 16) 150, p. 57, L 25; 
180, p. 106, L 17, these branches are: omptt, dhermaprevicays, cirya, 
Pritt, prasrabdAi, somddhi, and wupekga. 


20. 
Skt. ... agarland .., purification from passion, hatred, and 
ignorance, 
Chin. ... of a garland of flowers, one succeeds in escaping the 
filth of covatousness, anger, and foolishness. 
20. Phrefi-pa . . . hilod-chags def ehe-sdef daa gti-mug-gi dri-ma rnam- 
par dag-pa .. . | 
The Skt here adda: ... perfume... the arising of the pleasure of 
divine perfumes (for one’s personal we). 
21, 
Skt. ... incense . . . doing away with vexatious, bad odors. 
Chin. ... ofincense .., to abandon vexing and stinking filth, 
91, Bdug-pa ; .. Son-mofis-pahi dri fa-ba theme-ead Med-pa .. . 


a2. 


Sit. ... parasol .. , overlordship of supremacy in the Law, 
Chin, -» + parasol , . . self-sufficiency in the Law. 
9% Gduga . . . chos-la dhafi-pabi dbat-phyug . . - 


23, 
Skt, ... bell... charming voice. 
Chin. Same. 
23, Dril-bu . , , agra-dbyatis yid-du hoft-pa , , , 
24, 
Skt. ... musical instrument . . . a voice sounding like Brahmi’s. 
Chin. ... music... a fine, deep voice like Brahma’s. 
MM. Silsfian ... tahafis-pabi agra-dbyais lta-bu . , , 
26. 
Ski, Omitted, 
Tw. When a lamp... a divine eye, unobscured and clear, 
Chin. - + + lighted lamp . . . a divine eye, clear and pure. 
25, Mar-me.. - Thabi mig sgrib-pa med cif rnam-par dag-pa . . . 
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Skt. ... silk cloth . . . the binding on of silks used at the 
consecrations of gods and men. 

Tib. When silk cloth . . . the binding on of the silks of release 
among gods and men. 

Chin. _. #ille fabrics consisting of pieces of variegated silk... 
garments of release. 

26, Patia .. . devamanusyibbigekepat{abundhavi". (All the Skt. maa. 
read devamanusyo * bhigeko”™.} 

Dar. , . tha dafi mibi nafi-na rnam-par grol-pahl dar-gyis beifi-pa .. - 

URRER &. FRR KM. 


Since both the Tib. and Chin. have = common reading, cimokga, differing 
from the Skt, I believe that the original Skt. probably read: devamanupye 


vimokpapasfa". 
“ Garment of relesse “ ia the name given to a long robe worn by Buddhist 


priests. Ci. Ting, p. 2434 fF. 


27-29. 

Ski, (One of the nos. 27-29 has been lost in the BEE) sure 
bath of sweet-smelling water at stiipas of the Tathagata and to 
images of the Tathigata . . . the 32: marks and the 80 subsidiary 
tokens of a mahdpurusa, 

Tib. Having offered in siiipas of the Tathigata and to images 
of the Tathagata grain and fragrant ghee, and having offered a gift 
of perfumed bathing-water, . . . the 32 marks and the 80 sub- 
sidiary tokens of a makapurusa. 

Chin. By sprinkling « stipe of the Tathagata with perfumed 
water, by bathing the body of a Tathigata with perfumed water, 
by smearing and adorning a statue of Buddha with perfumed oil— 
by all these one obtains the 32 marks and the 80 subsidiary tokens, 

97-29. De-bshin-googs-pahi mohod-rten-na, de-buhin-geegs-pabi wku-gauge- 
la hbru mar dri-shim-po phul-la, epos-kyi khrus-chu dbul-ba phul-‘na ruam- 
par smin-pa ekyes-bu chen-pobi mtshan sum-cu-rina-gfis daft dpe-byad beaf- 
po brgyad-cu .. - 


31) 


Ski. ... asiira . _. everywhere, when he is going to be re- 
born, and after having heen born in a picked family, perpetual 


beauty: 
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Tib. ... bath necessities . . . little sickness in all his rebirths, 
births in the best of families, and perpetual beauty. 

Chin, When all Buddhist monks are bathed by a gift of per- 
fumed water . . . birth in a rich, honorable family, few sicknesses, 
and tranquility and contentment, 

30, Sittra... aarvatre jktipOtpatsyata grihyakulesipapadya samanta- 
prisidikavi". 

Bhrus-kyi yo-byad ... tehe-rabs thame-oad-du nad fuf-pa daft riges-ky! 
mchog-tu skye-ahif kun-tn mdses-pa . . , 


UGK RGA MAR KR A Dee we, 


It gems probable, therefore, that the original Skt. read andnaddnam for 
the present sitraddnam. 


ol. 


Okt. ... the five essences . . . everywhere in his rebirths great 
might, 

Vib. ... five essences . . . great might in all rebirths and the 
non-curbing of great joys. 

Chin. Omitted. 

$1, Sfin-po laa , . , tahe-rabe thams-cad-<du mthu che shifi epro-pa chen- 
po mi thul-po .., 


a2. 
Sit, .. . partsking of the nature of kindness , . . the deatruc- 
tion of malice, 
Chin, ... gift out of kindness . .. friendly and pleasing com- 
plexion and mien, and freedom from all anger and hatred. 
$2. Byame-pa-la gnus-te .. . gnod-seme mad-pa .. , 


33. 


Sk. .. . out of compassion .. . great joy. 

Ti. ... out of compassion . . . non-existence af injury. 

Chin. ... out of compassion ... freedom from killing and 
injuring. 

3 Siilfi-rje-la gnoste . . . htahe-ba Med-pa,. . 


It seems almost certain that the platitude mahdeukha hay been mubstd- 
tuted for the very definite chimed, 
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a4, 
Skt _.. out of joy... . joy and happiness. 
Tid, ==. out of joy .. - fearlessness. 
Chin: ... out of joy .. . fearlessness and « far departure 
fram sadness and vexation. 
36. Dgab-ba-la gnas-te ... mi bjigepa sbyin-pa - - - 
30. 
Skt. «+. out of equanimity . . - destruction of discontent. 
Chin. ... made with abandonment .. . freedom from impedi- 
ments and obstacles, and the joy of witnessing mirndya. 
35, Btafi-aflome-le gnus-te . . _ mi dgwh-ba apofi-ba ... 
a6. 
Skt... . diverse and variegated ... diverse enjoyments of 
various and many kinds, 
Tib. ... of every kind . . . all enjoyments. 
Chin. ... of all kinds of things . . . all kinds of happiness. 
$¢, Rnam-pa ena-tshoge-kyi . . . lafs-spyod ana-tahoge . . - 


37. 
Ski. ... abandoning all gain . . . the perfect enlightenment 
without peer. 
Tid, ... without hope of return... perfect enlightenment 
without peer. 


Chin. . . . made without cease and thot of mutuality - . - the 
perfect, complete enlightenment without peer. 

87. ‘Lana mi re-pa-ln gnas-te ... bla-na moed-pa yafi-dep-par rdaoge- 
publ byafichub .. 


Conciesion 
Sk#. In these 37 ways, O monks, a wise man gives his gift. 
This the Blesssd One said: Transported in mind, the monks 
praised the Blessed (Ome’s speech. 
Tib. Monks, by the wise in the 37 ways are gifts given. When 
the Blessed One had spoken these words, these monks, being 
delighted, praised what the Blessed One had said. 


i 


a ie 
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Chin, Buddha declared to the monks: Thus there are 37 ways. 
The elight, but excellent gifte which the wise man makes, you today 
perceive and grasp. 

Conc, Dge-slof-dag mkhns-pa rnums-kyis ruan-pa sum—<u-rteatdun-po- 
dag sbyin-pa byin-na, Boom-Idun-bdas-kyis de-skad<ces bkah-staal-nas, dge- 
sloi do-dag-yi rafis-te, beom-ldan-hdas-kyis geufis-pa-lu mfion-par batod do, 

The Chin. then continues as follows: And then the king of 
Srivasti said to Buddha: World-honored, we ask how to make 
gilts, Buddha said: King, if at the time of making a gift one 
seeks most excellent happiness in return,—out of kindness, without 
killing, far from all desires, with correct views, with proper appear- 
ance, far from the non-virtuous, maintaining the prohibitions, in 
the presence of virtuous friends, shutting the door to the way of 
evil, opening the road to birth as a god, benefiting others with one’s 
own profits, with one’s heart at peace, etc.—if the gift is thas made, 
it is a troe gift; it is a field of great happiness. 

In egain making a gift if one follows his own heart’s desire, he 
will obtain the return which is fitting. If with an excellent color, 
a well-known incense, a delicacy, something soft to the touch, or 
with his own hand one gives a gift, one-obtains in return a family 
honored by all men, and perfect wealth and honore, and tranquility: 
and contentment. 

If one makes a gift of food and drink, one obtains great strength, 
Tf one makes a gift of a milk-oil-lamp, one obtains a divine eye. 

-- of music, one obtains # divine ear, ... of liquid medicine, 
one obtaing a long life. ... of a tesidence, one obtains a two- 
storeyed house, # hall, « field, and a garden;... of an easy on 
the Law, one obtains eweet dew (— blessings), 

Buddha said: King, if the gift of keeping the ten virtues is 
made, one obtains again ten kinds of proper returns. The ten 
virtues are: not to kill a living being, not to steal, not to commit 
adultery, not to speak falsely, mot to speak with pride, not to 
slander, not to employ a double tongue, not to covet, not to become 
angry, not to be foolish.* One obtains a life not suffering a pre- 


* This list is identical in some items with the ten moral precepta wally 
quoted in the manuals on Buddhism as obligatory for the monk, A cursory 
perusal of the manuals seems te show that there are several lists of pre- 
cepts which agree only in tho first three or four injunctions. It is my 
intention, therefore, to publish, in what I hope will not be a too distant 
future, o wtudy of this problem, 
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mature death, richea which are not scattered and lost, a family 
which is pure, to speak the truth, freedom from all desires, the 
things which men regard with joy, to be near amiable friends, not 
to become poor and destitute, an upright complexion and mien, a 
proper appearance of wisdom. These are one’s rewards. 

Buddha said: King, if with a quite excellent offering of food 
and drink one supports the three jewels, one obtains five kinds of 
profit: an upright and imposing personal appearance, increasing 
and flourishing strength, a protracted and long life, tranquility and 
contentment, and the achievement of argumentative ability, Thus, 
© all people of India,—fathers, mothers, wives, children, men, 
women, and families —thus the above gifts, according to the object 
of one’s desires, are not imperfect. 

When he had spoken this doctrine, they sll rejoiced greatly, and 
departed paying him honor. 
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A Handful of Books from India 


Some of the books mentioned below were received by the reviewer 
a year after they were sent to him (personally), as he waz abroad. 
Books intended for review should be sent to the Jouunat directly. 
Dr. Bimala C. Law, whore monographs on Indian Tribes are well 
known, has published an attractive little volume on Women in 
Buddhist Literature (Bastian, Ceylon, 1927), which gives a sy+ 
tematic and quite complete treatment of the subject, with perhaps 
almost too many ancedotes that have: no particular significance. 
Mr. Law’s English is on the whole impeccable but we doubt whether 
Buddha, being shocked pt a woman's nakedness, said to her “Sister! 
Recover your shamelessnoss” (p. 111), Economic stnilies are well 
represented among recent books. N.C. Bandyopadhyaya, M, A. 
has given a résumé of the principles of Kautilya in his recont book 
of that title (Xuufilya, Cambray and Co., Caleutia, 1927), in 
which he discusses the guiding principles of this political teacher 
and his ideas as to the functions and aims of government, whild 
im Part 1 of the same author’s Development of Hindu Polity and 
Political Theories are discussed the same subjects from the earliest 
time to the growth of the imperialistic movement, including epic 
data, with utilization of Vedic and later Sanskrit sources and 
Buddhist literature, to which are added a careful estimate of ideals 
and a comparison with Western thought (Calcutta, 1927). Two 
volumes, which appear to he expanded theses for the degree of 
Ph. D. and Doctor of Science, respectively, cover much the same 
ground under the titles, Theory of Government in Ancient India 
anil The State in Ancient India, both by Beni Prasad, now lecturer 
in the University of Allahabad (Allahabad, 1927 and 1928), Here 
both the merits and demerita of Indian doctrines are discussed; 
data are drawn from a wide extent of literature and, thongh there 
is little to substantiate the anthor’s claim that he has diverged 
radically from his predecessors’ conclusions and offered fresh inter- 
pretations of the various aspects of his subject, the two volumes 
make a valuable collection of material, There is perhaps some 
danger of surfeit in the immense amount of repetition (rehashing 
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is the inelegant term in America) of what is now old material in 
economics and philosophy. A single thesis thoroughly carried out 
is really more valuable than the expanded details got from uniting 
the Iucubrations of previous scholars with some mild comment 
thereon, Such a capable and narrow (and therefore more useful) 
study is the excellent monograph of 5. V. Karandikar, M. A., 
entitled Hindu Brogamy, (Bombay, 1928), which disensses the snb- 
ject in its details (gotra and pravara relationships) from the earliest 
times to the present, concluding with a chapter on exogamy in the 
light of eugenics, Here we have old. material as far as the. texts 
go. but a fresh and collective arrangement of the data leading to 
real historical results. Early marriage was arranged outside the 
family, but cognates could be married in the third generation. | 
Later, agnatic generations began to be excluded, but cognates could f 
intermarry in the third and fourth generation. Despite contradic- ; 
tory data in the text, it is probable that Manu meant to prohibit | 
cognates in the third. Gautama allows marriage in the eighth and ' 
sixth generation on the father’s and mother’s side, respectively, 
Baudhiyana condones intermarriage in the third generation as & ! 
Deccan custom only, local custom being authoritative. The general 
later rule was to avoid marriage connection #s-far as the seventh 
generation on the father’s and fifth on the mother’s side. There 
are, however, special caste rules which do not keep this restriction. 
Another such study, not consisting of voluminous collections of old 
material, though of a different nature, is the Katayiyona-Mata- 
Sangrahe by the scholar alrendy mentioned, Dr. Bandyopadhyaya, 
published by the Calontta University Press (1927). Tt is o eollec- 
tion of the legal fragments of Kityayana, some 800 verses, which, 
though not complete, is a very useful piece of work, Another good 
study, this time in the field of philosophy, is A History of the 
Terms Hinaytna and Mahdyina and the Origin of Mahaydna | 
Buddhism (our friends in India favor long titles) by Ryukan 
Kimura. lécturer in Calcutta University (published by the Calcutta 
University, 1927). The author regards the term mahayina as 
originally used in the aense of ekaydna and synonymous with 
hodhisatteaydina, that is, it proclaimed the Mahisanghika doctrine, 
that all men possessed equal personality with Buddha and were 
capable of bodhisattva-hood and as such, a8 & vehicle for all, it waa 
the all-embracing, great vehicle (as opposed to the arahat-hood of 
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the cultured), A more partisan monograph, aa it has present 
religions value in India, is the thoughtful discussion of The Phil- 
osophy of Vaishnava Religion, vol, 1, by G. N. Mallik, Profeasor af 
Sanskrit in the Comilla Victoria College of Lahore and published 
there in 1927. It points out the defects in other philosophies and 
the superior excellence of the Vaishnava philosophy (Punjab Orien- 
tal Series, No, xiv). Though essentially a missionary tract, this 
treatise really contains a shrewd critique of the méya doctrine. 
The texts, though in Sanskrit, are given both in the original and 
translation, a practice which, if it had been transferred to the Ben- 
gali texts in the History of Bengali Literatura, by K. N. Dua (Nao- 
gion, Rajshahi, Bengal, 1926), would have increased the cireulation 
of this unpretentious little manual. Dr. D. 0. Sen’s yolume on the 
same subject should have heen given less stinted acknowledgment. 
by; the author, whose work is by no means the first of its kind, 
though it gives many new details. As in political, 4 in philosoph- 
ical writings of the day there is almost a plethora of books. We 
Teviewed lately a projected history of Indian philosophy in sixteen 
volumes and we are now confronted with the History of Indian 
Philosophy, by S. K. Belvalkar and R. D. Ranade, professors of 
Sanskrit and philosophy in Poona and Allahabad, respectively 
(Poona, 1927), This work may be a modification of the first plan. 
The present volume is the first published, but is vol. ii of the series; 
it covers the later Vedic and Brihmana periods, treating of eschat- 
ological speculations, ritual, and the transition to the Upanishads, 
with a discussion and exposition of these later texts, as arranged by 
the authors in a new chronological order according to their evalua- 
tion of the thought as an index of the evolution of the matter. 
Here, of course, the ground is more or less doubtful and results 
drawn from this chronology are hazardous, though not improbable. 
It is in the finer groupings that there is most danger, but the main 
chronological scheme, with the Brahmanas assigned to 1800-2000 
B. C., the Upanishads to 1200-600, and the epic as pre-Buddhistie, 
will also be challenged by more conservative scholars. The scheme 
of Upanishads divides them into four separate groupe with sub- 
divisions. The Brhad Ar, j. 1-2 is given to Group 1; iid. i. 4 to 
Group ii in the enb-division (“early”) 1; then vi. 1-3 falls into the 
“middle” division of the same Group and vi. 2 into Group iii in 
the “early ” division, with ii, 1 and 4, fii, and iv, 3-4 assigned to 
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the “ middle” division of the same Group, ete., interesting but not 
always convincing indications of development. The authors agree 
that the Rig Veda is not “ pure priest-poetry through and through,” 
nnless this theory he taken cum grano salis, and they set the 
end of the collection where the reviewer sets the beginning, o, 
1200 B. C.; but many will agree with them in this, if not in regard- 
ing the epic as pre-Buddhistic. 

Two minor works may complete this summary. The Outline of 
Ancient Indian History and Civilisation, by Dr. R. 0. Majumdar, 
M, A., Ph. D. (1927, published by the author), is an unpretentious 
but handy book for the uae of those who desire an accurate general 
knowledge of this subject. The author thinks his work may be use- 
fully applied ta correct the deficiencies and inaccuracies of others, 
since Smith's history is merely political and BR. C. Dutt’s Ancunt 
India is not only out of date but also “absolutely unreliable” es 
regards politics. Ancient India as described by Ptolemy (and long 
ago translated by MoCrindle) is republished in a tacsimile reprint, 
with introduction, notes, and a new map, by 8. N.Mojumdar Sastri, 
aa a companion volume to Cunningham’s Geography of India and 
McCrindle’s Megusthenee (Chuckervertty, Chatterjee and Co., Cal- 
eutta, 1927), The orginal version is bettered, MoCrindle’s identi- 
fication of Ophir with Supara is now rejected in favor ofAbhira, 
or, more probably, Ophir is to be found not in India at all but on 
the Arabian coast of the Red Sea. Classical scholars may note that 
“ Byzanteion ” on the coast of India is not-an indication of a Greek 
settlement, but a Greek rendering of Vizadrog in ite earlier form 
Vijayadurga (“fort of victory”), and Khersonesos means merely 
the “ peninsula” at Karwar in S. India. Some uncertainty seems 
to exist in the editor's mind as to the Magoi (Brahmans), inter- 
preted as “sons of Brahmans” on p. 51, on p. 349 as “ Zoroastrian 
priests,” (ie Magi), and on p, 381 a8 “ priests of the. Sikas.” 
An interesting suggestion (not entirely new) on p. 353 is that, ag 
English slave is from Slay, so the Cholas become choras (thieves) 
and the Cheras (Keralas) become chefas (servants), as waa perhaps 
the case with Stidres and désas in older times. Greek parallels are 
well known. 

E. Wasnavrn Horseiss. 

Vale University. 
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On the Possible Oriental Origin of our Word Boore 


There is an old Persian-Turkish word bea or bize denoting an 
aleoholic heverage made from millet, barley, or rice, also translated 
“beer,” which is widely distributed over Asia, Europe, and North 
Africa, Whether in its origin it ie Persian or Turkish I am not 
sure. Johnson-Hichardson-Steingass, in their Persian-Hnglish 
Dictionary, list it as Persian, but Vambery regards it aa a very 
sucient Turkish word, since it occurs in the Digur Kudatku Bilik 
of the eleventh century, and he may be right. According to Rad- 
loff's Warterbuch der Turk-JMalecte it occurs in Kazan, Jagatai, 
and Tobol (“heverage from millet or barley”): and Shaw has 
registered it In his Vocabulary of the Turki Language as bosa, “a 
weak intoxicating liquor made from various grains (at Khokand),” 
The Mongols have adopted it-as-a loan-word either from Persian or 
Turkish in the form hodzo, and Kowalewski, in his Mongol Dic- 
tionary, defines it as “pn alooholio beverage made from. barley- 
meal or milk.” The word is well known to the Ogmane and is 
recorded as early na 1674 inthe Hpistola do moribus ac. inatitudia 
Turcarum, written by Th. Smith of the College Maria Magdalena 
of Oxford. Speaking of the heverages of the Turks, he goes on to 
say, Chey also have other liquors rather peculiar to them of which 
I shall only mention Bozza made from millet,” ete, Lane (Man- 
ners and Customs of the Modern Egyptians) mentions boozeA or 
boozah as an intoxicating liquor commonly drank by the boatmen 
of the Nile and by other persons af the lower ordera 

What this kind of booze was ia well deseribed by J. 1. Burck- 
hardt in his Travels in Nubia (London, 1822), p, 201: “ Few 
traders pass through Berber without taking a mistress, if it be only 
for a fortnight. Drunkenness is the constant companion of this 
debauchery, and it would seem as if the men in these countries hud 
no other objects in life, The intoxicating liquor which they drink 
is called buza. Strongly leavened bread made from Dhorra 
[Sorghum] is broken into crumbs, and mixed with water, and th 
mixture is kept for several hours over a slow fire, Being then 
removed, water is poured over it, and it is left for two nights to 
ferment. This liquor, accorditig to its greater or smaller degros of 
fermentation, takes the names of merin, buza, or-om belbel. tha 
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mother of night , so called because it makes the drunkard 
sing. At the beginning of the sitting, some roasted meat, strongly 
peppered, is generally circulated, but the buza itself (they say) is 
sufficiently nourishing, and indeed the common sort looks more 
like soup or porridge than # liquor to be taken at a draught.” In 
another passage he writes, “During the fortnight I remained at 
Rerber I heard of half a dozen quarrels occurring in drinking par- 
ties, all of which finished in knife or sword wounds. Nobody goes 
to a Buza but without taking his sword with him, and the girls 
are often the first suiferers in the affray.” It is evident that in 
the latter case buza has the meaning “ drinking-bout.”’ 

M. Holderness (Notes relating to the Manners and Customs of 
the Orin Tatars, London, 1821, p. 59), writes, “ Another, and I 
believe the only strong liquor which they are allowed is called 
booza; it is made either from rice or millet, and with this, it is 
said, they occasionally get much intoxicated” 

From Ozmauli our word has migrated into all Slavic languages, 
also into Rumanian, Hungarian, Albanian, and Neo-Greek. The 
Turkish origin of the Slavic series was first recognized hy F. Miklo- 
sich, the eminent Slavic philologist, and has been confirmed by 
Berneker in his Slavisches etymologisches Worterbuch. Russian 
Duee denotes “a beverage made from wheat-flour or oat-meal soaked 
in water.’ or according to Pawlowski “a beverage made from buck- 
wheat flour or oatmeal, also cider.” In Serbo-Croatian buze applies 
to a drink made from maize flour or the sap of a birch. Czech 
and Polish have busa, Bulgarian boca. In Ramanian boza, bouza, 
or bozan signifies “a drink made from millet”; and bozdin, “a 
kind of beer”? These words are classified among the Turkish loans 
in Romanian by A. de Cihac, Dictionnaire d’itymologie daco- 
romane, p. 661. In Albanian we meet bézé as “a beverage made 
from pea-flour” and bosadst, “one engaged in making boza, @ 
booze-maker.” In Magyar also, bora has been recognized a5 a 
Turkish loan-word. The Neo-Gireek form is prd{as of provlas, 
which likewise denotes a millet beer. 

Finally the French have adopted this word from Turkish ns 
douzs or bosan (“ Turkish millet beer”), and buza is also found 
in Spanish and Portuguese. 

The Oxford English Dictionary has also registered the word 
duza in five different spellings (booza, bora, boss, bones, boort) a8 
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derived from Turkish bosa with the definition given by Redhouse 
“a kind of thick white drink made of millei fermented ” and with 
‘a quotation from Hlount’s Glossogr. (1656): “ Boza, a drink im 
Turky made of seed, much like-new mustard, and is very heady.” 

Tn view of this situation and the wide distribution of the Turk-- 
ish word over Europe it occurred to me whether our word boozd 
might not be conuected with this series. As is well known, many 
of our culture words have been claimed as European which at 
closer range have turned out to be of Oriental origin, In English, 
it seems to me, we must distinguish between the verb fo loose and 
the noun boose in the sense of strong drink. The verb to booze 
is properly to bouse, which is connected by our English lexicopraph- 
ers with German dausen, Middle Low German busen, akin to 
bowschen (“to bulge, swell up, to revel’) and fous (* abun- 
dance”). This verb, of course, is Germanic, though not traceable 
to-an earlier date than the thirteenth century; but os to the noun 
booze a contamination at least with the ‘Turkish word seems 
possible, 

Whatever the relation of buza to booze may be, the coincidence 
itself is suggestive: there ia boore Eust and West. ‘There ig also 
the notable semasiological coincidence that both the Oriental bus 
and English d0o0z¢ have assumed the double significance; a drink 
and a drinking bout. The Ozford Dictionary defines: booze, boose 
1a drink, a draught; 2. drinking, a-drinking bout. 

Berrnoiy Livre, 

Field Museum, Chicago, 


The Feminine Singulars of the Egyptian Demonstrative Pronouns 
The following are the forms* of one of the Egyptian pronouns 
meaning this: 
im. &.—pn 
f, s—in 
m. p.—y'pn 
f. p—y*ptn 


——————— a 
‘All the forme of the Egyptian pronoun sed in this article are taken 
from section 57, page 20 of Agyptische Grammatik von Ganther Roeder, 
rweite Auflage, 1928. 
*w le bere nsed where Roeder uses j. 
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Disregarding the feminine singular, one may rightly observe 
that the basic clement is pn, that the plural is formed by prefixing 
y and that the feminine is characterized by the infixing of é-after 
the p. The last of these observations 1s clearly illustrated in the 
feminine plural but is by no-means obvious in the feminine singular. 
Gardiner, Erman, Roeder and as many other authorities as I have 
seen neither point out the problem mor call attention to the scheme 
which the demonstratives. follow. 

What happened to the p (of the basic pronominal element) in 
tho feminine singular? Why do we have fn instead of “pin? 
Why does not the feminine singular follow the regular echeme 
as does the feminine plural? 

The form *yin with neither 4 vowel in the initial position nor 
one immediately following the first consonant could very easily 
become én, Such a development may be paralleled by examples 
from other languages.* Enough illustrations of this sort of change 
are available to show that pt under proper conditions may change 
io ttor simply 4, Thus tn is from “pin. This explanation throws 
light on the feminine singulars of the other demonstrative pronouns: 


this that — the 
pw | pf | PF 


tf |. ¥ 


Thus fw is from *pw, tf from *péf' and ¢ from *pt. 
(in the basis of the above, several corollaries may, with much 


Mm. 3. 











tw 


1.8. 





* Due to difficulty in reproducing an exotic phonetic combination, Greek 
loan words in Engliah beginning with pt are pronounced as Hf they began 
with just ¢; e g-; plomains, pteron, Ptolemy ete, A similar assimilation 
of initial p takes place in the pronunciation of initial » of Greek words 
taken over into English; to wit, psychology, pacudepigraphy, pealm ete. 
In all these cases learned spellings are kept up againat the actual living 
proounciation. The Egyptians were not #0 philologically solicitous as we 
are. 

Italian affords similar nstimilations under patural conditions. A Latin 
combination of pt (with no vowel between, although vowels may precede 
or follow) comes down as (f in Ttalian; thus L, raptim or raptum —> It 


ratto, L. aptam — It atto ete. , ) : 
* ' is the sign for Hebrew & or Arabic hamaa which Roeder writes > 


SoS eS _ 
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likelihood, be deduced in regard to the vocalization of Egyptian. 
Apparently, pn * had no initial vowel, for had it one, aa the plural 
has, the p would not have disappeared from the feminine singular. 
Obviously, tm can have no initial vowel. By analogy of *pin 
(which could not have had a vowel between the p and ¢) we may 
conclude that ypin had no vowel between the p and 4. In fine, 
that Egyptian suffered no assimilation af a stop (like p) to another 
if a vowel preceded the first of those «tops follows from the sur- 
vival of the p in yptn.** 
Crus H. Gonpow. 
University of Pennsylvania. 


Dravidian *geli and Aryan *gili 


From the words meaning ‘ rat” or ‘mouse’ or hoth, Brahul Aal, 
Gondl alli (pl. alk), Kuvi orli, Kanara wi, Tamil eli, Telugu elke 
and eluka, we might infer a general Dravidian basis like Tamil eft, 
Brahui adds and drops A freely, and regularly has a for ancient 
short «. <A displacement of stress acvounta for the Gindi form, 
Kuvi orli corresponds to Tamil dr eli (one rat). Kanara has t 
for ¢ before i in Wi, oa in kiri— Telugu cevi (ear). 

The sound j (consonant-1) does not sem to occur ag an ancient 
radical element in Dravidian. Where the history of moiial j is 
known, it represents an earlier occlusive or ia simply a hiatus-filler. 
Tnitial j, found before palatal vowels and 4 (<2), appears to be 
a hiatus-filler which has accidentally become radical in some of 
the Dravidian languages. But it is possible that initial j was 
sometimes a trus radical. Latin g has left no trace in Spanish 
feer < legere. Likewise Dravidian eli may have come fram. *geli 
thra jefi, the form which replaces eli after a palatal yowel in Tamil. 

Dravidian *geli or a variant *gili, or perhaps *goli with the 
undefined sound that became ¢ in Sanskrit, could he the source of 


& —————SESE 

"As also pw, pf" and p', Observe Coptic TTX] and its feminine TAT 
which substantiates this hypothesls. ” 

* As aleo in yptuo, 

Be contrast to the Italian development from the Latin mentioned In 
Hote 2, 
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Aryan “gili— Sanskrit giri (mouse). If the Aryan word came 
from Dravidian and is connected with Latin gits, the borrowing 
must have been extremely ancient. The form *geli is. remarkably 
like Austric equivalents given by Kuhn in his Beitrage sur 
Sprackenkunde Hinterindiens, in the Sitrungsberichte af the 
Bayarian Academy for 1889: gni, kandi, kanei, A basic *ghni 
or *ghoni might be either a derivative or the source of a Dravidian 
*ghali. A distinctive aspiration of native ocelusives is now gener- 
ally lacking in southern Dravidian, but it seems to have formerly 
been a normal element of tne cound-system. 


Eowrn H. Torrue. 
North Haven, Conn. 


A passage in the Uttara-Rima-Carita of Bhavabhiti 


The passage referred to is I, 16, 5 where Sita deseribes the 
appearance of Rama, translated by Belvalkar H. 0. 5. Vol, 24, 
p, 20, as follows “the (waving) tufts of hair gracefully adorning 
(his face)—thus is my noble Lord painted here.” I suggest that 
(waving) should be omitted and to real (him) for (his face), 
T do not think that waving locks on the face can be supported by 
any literary or monumental parallel; and cf. ib, IV, 19 “ the 
round tufted locks (of a Keatriya).” Such round tufted locks on 
the head are represented in many Ajanta paintings, €. g- Portfolio 
of Indian Art, Boston, 1923, PL XV. The meaning “tufts of 
hair on the head” is supported by the commentator Premacandra- 
tarkavagopi who explains sikhanda as cfidd (1 am indebted for 
thie reference te Professor Lanman). Qn the other hand, if 
“adorning hig face be retained,” the reference: must be to long 
locks (not “ tufts”) falling from the head and framing the face; 
and examples justifying this are common enough in the Gupta 
period (e. g. H. 1. 1. A. fig. 179, prince on extreme left, and .prmoe 
seated and many sculptures showing long locks falling to the 
shoulders), 

A. K, CoomaraswaMy. 
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REVIEWS OF BOOKS 


Die buddhistische Spatantike in Mittelasien. Von A. yor LaCoq 
und KE. Waupsomsipr. Sechster Teil: Neue Bildwerke IT. 
Mit emem Beitrag uber die Darstellungen und den Stil der 
Wandgemalde aus Qyzil bei Kutsche. Berlin: Doreraicn 
Rurmuez (Eegnst Vossen), 1928. 90 pages folio, with 33 full- 
page plates (of which twelve in colors) and 233 illustrations 
in text. 


This volume is produced in the same magnificent style as the 
previous publications of the series. The wall-paintings here pub- 
lisht for the first time were brought back by Professor von LeCoq 
from the neighborhood of Kuta, in ‘Turkestan, and have just been 
unpacked and set up in the Berlin Museum fiir Valkerkunde, ‘They 
are dated by their discoverer in the 7th and Sth canturies. Moat 
of them are of the “older” style, directly derived from Gandhira 
and thru that showing clear traces of classical art, as modified by 
Indian and Iranian influences. ‘There are, however, some pictures 
of the Chinese school of the T’ang period, which was derived from 
that older school. These pictures are specially interesting and 
important, a8 LeCoq indicates in his Vorwort, becanse “ they show 
great charm and that artistic perfection which has long been ocon- 
jectured of the products of this most important period of Chinese 
painting ;” but only conjectured, because gasuredly genuine paint- 
ings of the period, on such an extensive scale, can hardly be said 
to have been known before. 

The intrinsic beauty of many of the paintings shows up especially 
well in the colored reproductions, which are all that could he desired 
from the artistic viewpoint. The marvelous coloring of these pic- 
tures from Turkestan has always been one of their chief attractions, 
and those here presented in color are worthy examples. of the type. 
Some of them combine with this elements of story-interest. Notable 
umong these is the large picture in Plate 12, fortunately in very 
good condition, except that unhappily the Buddha's head is missing. 
Tt represents the Buddha with attendants standing by a river, on 
the opposite bank of which kneels a prince or noble, with his fol- 
lowers, in attitudes of adoration. The Buddha’s attitude, seemingly 
on tip-toes, suggests that the painter meant to represent him aa 
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flying thru the air, Dr, Waldschmidt has plausibly identified the 
scene a8 the Buddha’s miraculous crossing of the Ganges in the 
presence of Vargakira, the brahman minister of King AjataSatra. 
The story is quoted by him from the Vinaya of the Milasarvasti- 
viidin school, and it seems at least likely that this is the incident 
which the artist had in mind. There are a number of similar 
stories in other Buddhist sources; most of them are collected by 
W. Norman Brown in his recent book, The Indian and Christian 
Miracles of Walking on the Water (Chicago, 1928), but this version 
is not referred to there (see p. 19 for the closest parallels). 

The major part of the text is taken up with Dr. Waldschmidt's 
very valuable essay “ Ueber die Darstellungen und den Stil der 
Wandgemalde aus Qyzil bei Kutscha.” Its first division describes, 
with pictorial reproductions, twenty-six Avadina and Jiitaka scenes 
taken from wall-friezes, now publisht for the first time, with paral- 
tels, chiefly from other local finds, but occasionally also irom Indian 
and Farther-Indian localities, such as Ajanta, Sanchi, and Boro- 
budur, To these are added in the third section some other similar 
scones from vaulted roofs of cave-temples in the same locality. 
Petween these two parts is placed the equally important second 
section, which analyzes the style of these paintings, distinguishing 
the Hellenistic, Indian, and native (Iranian) elements. Interesi- 
ing is Waldechmidt’s opinion that thru the latter we find traces of 
the oldest Mesopotamian art still visible in these late ‘Turkestan 
nieces, He would find this notably (p. 26) in the arrangement of 
series of dedicators or worehippera (“Stifter”), which recall to 
his mind ancient Persian and Assyro-Babylonian art by their rigid, 
symmetrical, and individually undifferentiated rows of human 


Interesting to all students of Buddhism will be the stary-scenes 
described and reproduced in the first and third parts of this essay. 
Over 80 different stories are treated, with over 200 pictures; and 
of theee Waldschmidt believes that he has identified with certainty 
crer 60 stories with 160-170 illustrations. While many of the 
illustrations have, of course, been publisht before, the new material 
is large enuf to make a very important addition to our stock of 
pictorial representations of Buddhist legends. Waldachmidt’s 
identifications are intelligent and careful, and most of them are 
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likely to be right, tho in some cases the scant evidence of the often 
very slight and conventionalized pictures leaves perhaps more room 
for doubt, Tho literary references furnisht are limited mostly to 
the primary sources, but these are sufficient to make it possible for 
scholars to follow further any subject which interests them. Many 
of them are, as wae to be expected, very familiar: some of the 
favorite stories of the Buddhists are found. ‘There is the celebrated 
Mahikapi Jitaka (No. 407), in several effective representations. 
There are the two forms of the Sibi Jitaka, the one (Jataka 499) 
in which the king sacrifices his eyes (on this wide-spread motif sae 
Burlingame, Buddhist Parables, New Haven, 1922, pp, 42448), 
and the other story, at least equally famous in India, in which 
the king weighs his own flesh againet that of a pursued and 
euppliant bird. Other famous stories are the Saddanta Jateka, 
the Sasa Jataka, the Nyagrodhamrga Jataka, the story of King 
Haricandra, ete. 


La valeur du parfait dans les hymnes wédiques, Par Lovis Ruxov. 
[Collection lingnistique, publiée par la Société de Linguis- 
tique de Paris. XVI.) Paris: Enovann Cizampton, 1925, 
ix+ 218 pp. 


This is a careful, thoro, grammatical etudy of the kind which. 
wae more fashionable forty years ago than it is now—more’s the 
pity. The title is toa modest. In studying the Vedic perfect the 
author found it necessary to take up many other problems of Vedic 
grammar, such us the use of the aorist and imperfect, and of nomi- 
nal phrases which may replace finite yerh forms, the distinction 
between xetive and middle voices, and others, In every ease he 
throws a flood of light on Vedic usage, And he presenta his 
materials thruout in such detail, with euch careful marshalling 
of the evidence of numerous individual passages, that his book will 
stand for a long tizne as an indispensable reference-book for Vedic 
exegesis, 

If his general results cannot easily be presented in brief sum- 
mary, this lies in the nature of the case, He hans ereditably 
resisted the temptation to generalize more than the facts warrant. 
He finds the “Indo-European” force of the perfect, denoting 2 
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state regarded as more or less permanently fixt, or a result more 
or less permanently achieved, still extensively present in the 
Rigveda. This is especially the case whore the verb has no well-de- 
veloped present-cystem:; and it manifests itself often in. standard, 
cet formulas. Altho the perfect develops into a preterite tense im 
the RV. itself, this preterite tends to retain clear traces of the pre- 
historic meaning, and is thus distinguisht, at least to a large. 
extent, from the imperfect, the common tense of simple past narra- 
tion, and still more from the aorist, which originally was the form 
of simple assertion (constatation) without regard to time, and 
which as a preterite came early to be associated with events falling 
within the direct knowledge of the speaker. There 1s a marked 
tendency to avoid the perfect in these last-named cases; hence the 
first person singular perfect is # rare form in all periods of the 
language, particularly with preterite meaning, 

There are clear differences in use between the perfects active anid 
middle; but to a large extent they do not correspond to the dis- 
tinction between presents active and middle. This subject leads 
to a penetrating study of the general use of the two voices. It is. 
chown that, particularly in forms with secondary endings and in 
the participles, Indo-Iranian usage did not sharply distinguish in 
meaning between active and middle. Thus ® middle form in -fa 
or a participle in ina is often associated with an otherwise active 
inflection, without difference in meaning. “The differentiation of 
fhe voices in the participle, contrary to Brogmann’s opinion, . . . 
js a secondary phenomenon, which was not yet fully realized: in 
the time of the RV.” (p. 136.) Hence we are not surpriceil to 
learn that the use of the voices in the perfect is often quite different, 
from that in other parts of the verb, particularly the present. 
Especially, we often find a perfect active going with « present 
middle, in cases where either no present active occurs, OF it has. a 
different shade of meaning. When the pérfect middle is weed, it 
tends to remain oloser than the active to the prehistoric, non- 
preterite value of the perfect. This is partly explained by the fact 
that the perfect middle endings are practically identical with those 
of the present. “The purely preterite value is only rarely attacht 
to the perfect middle in the RYV., if we except the mystic and 
brahmanic hymns” (p- 180). 

In general, the author concludés, the use of the past tenses in 

i) 
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the RV. is, in spite of the exigencies of meter, more logical and 
coherent than is often supposed. It is a mistake to believe, as has 
been held by some distinguisht scholars, that the Brihmana prose, 
for instance, furnishes a closer approximation to prehistoric usage 
than Rigvedic poetry, 


Tatteasamgraka of Sdntarakgita, with tha Commentary of 
Kamalastla. Edited with an Introduction in ‘Sanalerit by 
TEAR RitigHwaMAcnanra ... with a Foreword by the 
General Editor, [Gaekwad’s Oriental Series, XXX-XXX1.] 
Baroda, 1926, 2 vols.: clvili +80 + 996 -+ 4 + 4-4 102 pp. 


The Buddhistic philosophical text here edited for the first time 
is the work of an author of whom little has been known hitherto. 
Known chietly from Tibetan sources, wniler several names (Sante- or 
Santi-raksita, Ardiirya Bodhisattva), he is said to have been abbot 
of Nalonda and to have visited Tibet in the first half of the eighth 
eentury. His pupil Kamoaladgila, author of the commentary 
(Parijied) here printed, is also reported to have visited Tihet about 
the came time 

The text is based on a single mannscript,? from a Jain library 
in Pattan. Tt is on old ms. (dated famvat 1492), and in poor con- 
dition. Othor mss. were known to exist, but their Jain custodians 
are reported to have refused accese to them. The editor seems to 
have done os well as could reasonably be expected with such faulty 
material; but the result is necessarily very tentative in not a few 
places, 

This is a pity; for there is no doubt of the importance of the 
work for the history of Indian philosophy. It is a distinctly 
polemic treatise. In twenty-six chapters it sets forth the position 
of the Vijiiinsvadin school of Buddhism on as many points af 
dogma; hut always in the form of replies to opponents, whose viewa 
are first stated as pirvapaksa, These opponents include all the 
well-known. schools: Cirvyikna, Jains, Samkhyas, Yogins, Naiyiyi- 
kns, Vaisesikas, grammarians, Advaitins, ond various rival achoola 
of Boddhism, But the favorite opponent is the Piirva-Mimihsakn, 





* Bo the editor distinctly states in bis Sanskrit introduction, p- 68 ‘The 
English Foreword, p, ix, speaks misleadingly of * manuseripta." 
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represented chiefly hy the great Kumérila. “ It seems probable that 
the Tattvasarigraha was written mainly to refute the arguments and 
theories of Kumirila and Uddyotakara, the two deadliest anta- 
gonists of Buddhism in those days ” (Foreword, p, Ixxxii f.). How- 
ever, Uiddyotakara is certainly far less prominent than Kumérila. 
According to the editor’s list of quoted passages, he was the only 
writer who was paid the compliment of extensive quotation. Over 
400 quotations from his Sloka Virtika * are identified ; a large pro- 
portion, considering that the whole Tattvasamgraha contains hint 
$646 fokas, Yet it is not large enuf to express the full truth as 
to the nuthor’s use of Kumirila. ‘The editor himself points ont 
(Sanskrit introduction, p. 68) that Kumania is evidently under- 
stood to be the author of many unidentified verses, e.g. in the long 
passage dealing with the «arvajfia, pp, 817-844 (pt@rvapaksa). 1 
may add that some of these verses (flokas 8187-8190, 3216, 8217) 
are-attributed to Kumirila in the Sarvadarsanasamgraha, where, 
curiously, they are quoted as directed aguinst the Jains rather than 
the Buddhists. (As they deal with the alleged ommiscience of sect- 
founders, denied by Kumiarila, they apply equally well to both), 

The general editor of the Series, Dr. Benoytosh Bhattacharyya, 
in an elaborate and useful Foreword, gives an English summary of 
the whole work, and disensses the personalities and dates of the 
antbors quoted in the text and commentary. 


Svipvinamassant, .. . Hemacandriciryaviractaé Anyayogavya- 
vachedika, tadvydkhya oa éri-Maligenasiiriprantta Syldvdda- 
manor 2. Oswit-vontigransajasresthi- Lannist-lanija- 
Morinit-ity etaih . .. satnéodhita Poona: Arhatamata 
Prabhakar, Virasathyat 2452 [—1926]. 68 -+- 244 -+ 6 pp. 


The famous Jain scholar Hemacundra (12th century) composed 
two brief expositions of Jain doctrine, each consisting of énly thirty- 
two verses, under the guise of hymne of praise (stolma, or #tuti) to 
the founder of Jainism, Mahavira, Both were first printed in the 
Kivyamala, Part VII, p. 102 ff. (Bombay, 1590), under the title 


Se OOOO LD Lr 
*None from his other works, Most of Kumilrila’s polemiow are, of 
course, found fn the AV, wo it is not surprising that thie should have chiefly 
angaged the attention of philosophical opponenta, Yet one wonders 
whether the Tautra Virtika, for instance, can hare been totally ignored? 
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Srimahivirasvamistotram. One is called Ayoguvyavachedika and 
deals chielly with a positive or direct account of Jainism: the other 
is called Anyayogavyavachedika and is chiefly polemic, dealing with 
the views of opposing eystems, A commentary on the Intter, called 
Syadvidamatjari, was composed by Mallisena Siri in the thirteenth 
century (completed in 1292, according to the text itself), Tt was 
first printed in 190) ne Volume 9 of. the Chowkhamba. Sanskrit 
Series at Benares. This edition (on which see Barih, Revue de 
Vhistoire des réligions, vol. 45, 1902, p. 173 {.) is very imperfect. 
The incomprehensibilities of which Barth complains ara in large 
part due to incompetent editing. This new edition is therefore 
welcome. Tt is competently done on the hasis of a number of T155,, 
and is provided with a nseful introduction and notes, in which an 
effort has been made to trace to the original sources the opposing 
views against which the text polemizas: These are mostly Vaisesikta 
ond Nyivea authorities, the the Mimitisakas, Vedintins, Buddhists, 
Cirviikas, Sgrikhyas, and Yogins also receive attention, 
According to Winternitz, 2, p, 342, Hemacanilra compored giao: 
4 Viturigastotm, “which in the form of a glorification of the Jing 
contains a short account of the Juin religion,” which W, distin- 
Buishes from the “ Mahavirssvamistotra’” above Mentioned, and 
which he says was printed with two commentaries at Bombay in 
1911. The Chowkhamba edition of the Syidvidamaiijari, on its 
titlepage, calls it a commentary on Hemacandra’s Vitaravastuti_a 
title which does not seem to be found in the text, which ealls it only 
Anyayoguvyavechedika, Unfortunately I have no access to the 
Bombay edition of 1911; tmt I conjecture that the name Vitard- 
gastotra (or “stuti) is only another synonym for Mahivirasvamieto- 
tra, which as we saw inelndes both the Anyayogavyavachediki nnd 
its companion-piece, the Ayogayyachediki. I do nat know what to 
make of the “ two commentaries,” unless one of them belongs to the 
Ayoguyyavachediki. ‘The editor of the Poona edition here reviewed. 
makes the very positive atatement (Introduction, p. 1) that Mulli- 
senn's Syidvidamanjari ia the only commentary eer composed, he 
fore or sind, on the Anyayogavyavachedika. Mallisena himself 
says (p. 2) that he considered it ulinecessary to write a commentary 
on the Ayogavyayachedika because it Was easy (0 understand 
(sukhonneyalral), 


Frasrun : “. 
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Samaranganasitradhdra, By King Brosapeva. Edited by Ma- 
himahopadhyaya T. Gaxapatt Sissi, Volume I. (Gaek- 
war's Oriental Series, No, XXXII). Baroda: Crnrran 
Lipparky, 1925. 

Tt may be noted here that Bhojadeva’s Yubtikalpataru, a 
treatise on ship-building and other matters, has been edited by 
Pandit Igvara Candre Sastri, Calcutta, 1917. The present volume 
contains chapters 55-83 of the whole work; the various chapters 
deseribe the construction and measurements of temples, methods 
of painting and plastering, the proportions proper for different 
kinds of images, the rasas as represented in painting and sculpture, 
and the various hastas used in dramatic dancing (the author appar- 
ently therefore sharing the view of the Visnudharmottaram that a 
knowledge of the technique of dancing is necessary to a proper 
understanding of painting). It is high time that the numerous 
Silpa-Sastras now available as edited texts should be translated and 
compared ; in this field there is also a great deal to be done by the 
lexicographer. 


Principles of Indian Silpasisira; with the text of Mayasistra. 
By P. N. Bosz, Lahore: Puxsan Saxsknir Book Dxrot, 
1926. 

Unfortunately this volume does not fulfil the functions sug- 
gested by the title. It ignores a great deal that has been published 
on the subject (¢.-¢. by Ram Raz some hundred years ago, by the 
late T. A. G, Rao, by Acharya, and by myself, to mention only 
material in English). A very superficial knowledge of the history 
of Indian art is chown; thus we are told that, “'The only matance 
we have of the figure of a king in India is perhaps the broken 
Mathura statue of the Maharaja Kaniske.” 

Professor Bose seems to think that the SilpaSistras were invented 
at a late date to compensate for the effects of a decadence in art. 
This in the first place ignores the fact that there were certainly 
existing euch works in the Gupta period: Hatian Teang clearly 
refere to their existence, or if Professor Bose had looked at Gupta 
art he would have realized that it certainly depended already upon 
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& canon ae well as upon tradition. Nor is there the slightest evi- 
dence that Indian artists or any of their patrons have ever been 
conscious of a decadence, hence we cannot suppose that such a con- 
sciousness led to the formation of rules. These have their begin- 
nings in the earliest descriptions of the gods, and in the * science ” 
of physiognomy. Such ancient descriptions as those of Mahayira 
in the Aupapitika Sitra, or of the Buddha as a Cakravartin, have 
all the character of canonical prescriptions. The volume, neverthe- 
less, should not be ignored by the special student of the subject. 





Pallava Architecture, By A. H. Lonexunsr. Parts I and IT 
(Memoirs of the Archaeological Stirvey of India, Nos. 1% and 
88), 1924 and 1998, 

Two Statues of Pallava Kings and Five Pallava Inscriptions in a 
Rock Temple at Mamallapuram. By H. K, Sasrer. (Memoirs 
of the Archaeological Survey of India, No. 26), 1926, 


These monographs are exceedingly welcome, and all scholars will 
look forward to Mr. Longhurst’s subsequent volumes, Pallava 
architecture is of the greatest importance in the history of Indian 
art, not only because of its westhetic value, but because (a) it rep- 
resents the natural prolongation and development of the Eastern 
Andhra style in Vefgi, and (b) the monuments are the oldest 
extant in permanent materials south of Vengi. We know indeed 
from the important inseription of Mahendravarman I (600-625) 
at Mandagapattu that stroctural temples had previously been built 
of brick, timber, copper, and mortar. The first excavated shrines 
(Undavalli, ete.) are due to this king. 

The Mamalla style (625-674) covers the well-known ‘ Seven 
Pagodas’ and ‘ Descent of the Ganges’ at Mamallayuram (Miayali- 
yaram, Mahabalipuram, 40 miles south of Madras). Mr. Long- 
huret accepts the identification of the great rock cut sculpture as 
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have been made to the similarly treated cleft rock at the Isuru- 
Se ar a en i 

Mr, Sastri identifies two very fine reliefs, in the Adivariha- 
Perumal shrine, dating probably from the latter part of the seventh 
century (not yet dealt with by Mr. Longhurst) as royal groups 
representing Mahendravarman I and his son Narasimhhaverman— 
Sitbhavisnu. Another inscription in the same shrine contains what 
is probably the earliest list of avatirs of Visnu including the name 
of Buddha. 


Manimekhatai in its historical setting. By S. Kursitnaswamil 
Aryanoan. London: Luzac & Co., n. d. (1928). xxxv+ 
235 pp. 


In this useful study the author provides a translation, literal so 
far as Books XX VII, XXIX, and XXX are concerned, and slightly 
abridged elsewhere. This abridgement is to be regretted, as the 
text contains much matter of great interest to the general student of 
Indian culture. The three Books completely translated deal with 
“the Heretical Systems,” “ Buddhist Logic,” and the “Teachings 
of Buddhism.’ From a somewhat elaborate study of these parts, 
and a comparison with what is known of the historical development 
of these systems from other sources, and from literary und other 
considerations, the author concludes that the Mapimekhalai, closely 
canneeted with the Silappadhikaram, is essentially a Sangam work, 
certainly pre-Pallava, and probably to be dated in the third century 
A.D. The story itself is well-known, though the author does not 
seem to have been acquainted with Vinson’s French version in 
Légendes bouddhistes et djainas, Paris, 1900. Apart from the 
philosophical material, attention may be called to the fact that the 
dominant theme of the story constitutes one of the most remarkable 
of the many Grail parallels traceable in Indinn literature and 
mythology. How striking this parallel is will be apparent to all 
Grail students from the following psssege, in which the event is 
foretold: “There will appear a damsel with begging bowl (once 
the Buddha’s) in her hand. Fed from that inexhaustible bow! the 
whole living world will revive. As a result of her grace, rains will 
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pour in plenty et the command of Indra, and many other miracles 

will take place in this town. Even when raing fail, the country will 
still have abundance of water.” The bowl further provides an 
inexhoustible supply of food. There exists, in fact, a very extensive 

old Indian (and older Mesopotamian) mythology of the Water of - 
Life; and just as Christianity moulded anologoug material in 

Europe into the later forms of the Grail legend, eo Buddhiam in 

India in highly characteristic fashion adapted an earlier Pagan tra- 

dition to its own edifying purposes: cf. Lolifa Vistara, VIL, 91 

“with the Water of Life (amrta) shalt thou heal the suffering due 

to the corruption of our mortal nature.” Indianiste who are in- 

terested in such probleme will find an introduction te the subject in 

Weston, J. Ii, From ritual to romance, Cambridge (Eng.), 1920- 

Ti may be remarked here that some of the most remarkable material 

is to be found in the story of Siva in the Devadiruvana; I hope to 

gather together some of this and other material on another occasion. 

Quite wpart from these matters, to which Professor Alyangar makes 

no allusion, the volume ia of the highest value as 8 contribution to 
literary and Buddhist sectarian history. Ita contents were origi- 

nally given in the form of lectures at the University of Madras. 


Masterpieces of Rajput painting, by O. C. Gaxooty. Calcutta: 
Ripam Office, n.d. (1927). 116 pp., 28 color plates, 24 pho- 
togravures. 


A very sumptuous publication * undertaken with the object of 
attracting the judgment of critica and connoisseurs and of winning 
popularity for a phase of painting which has so much originality, 
popularity, depth, and, ¢ometimes, charm and fascination.’ In dhe 
milieu in which these paintings originate, as the author remarks, 
“ princes and pessants are happily linked together with a unity of 
thought and identity of culture”; the paintings are « indissolubly 
related to Hindi religious poetry.” The descriptions of the plates 
are accompanied by texts and translations taken fram insert 
on the originals, or from analogous Hindi sources; these translations 
are carefully made, and while opinions may differ as to the render= 
ing of particular passages, add much to the interpretative value of 
the whole work. The color plates and photogravures are excellent, 
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and if a few of the originals are hardly masterpieces, all add to our 
knowledge of the school. "The author and publishers are to be con- 
gratulated on the ‘on of a work which is at once scholarly 
and elegant. I acknowledge gratefully the dedication. 





Costumes et parures khmérs @aprés les Dovata d’'Angkor Vat. 
Par SarvrHo ManrcHAt. Paris and Brussels: V4¥ Oxsr, 
1997. Pp. xi-+ 114, with 41 Plates. 

An admirable work. Forty-one crowded Plates of outline draw- 
ings of the elaborate and exquisite crowns and jewels worn by the 
Devatis sculptured on the walls of Angkor Wat in the twelfth 
century. The designation Devati is well chosen, and preferable 
to Apsaris: for we do not know that these are really figures of 
dancers, divine or human, and they seem rather to be distant 
relatives of the Devatis and Yaksis of the Bharhut and Mathura 
railings, 

One wishes that work of this kind could be done in India; * 
detailed etudy of costume and ornament at Amarivatl, for example, 
or in Kusina art, would be invaluable. The authoress justly re- 
or che that in Cambodia, as in India, belief and ornament are alike 





Dances cambodgiennes. Par SaPrHo Mancwat. Saigon, 1926. 
Pp, 57, with photographic and outline illustrations. 
An excellent account of the modern dramstic dances in tradi- 


tional manner which may be seen at Angkor. Chiefly of value for 
the cihalgees of fhe romanost, e. g. the stories of Pres, Bom, #30 


that of Prince Chey Ohet, which form the theme of the repre- 


sentations, 
A. K. CooMAmaswamy. 


Musoum of Fine Arts, Boston. 
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The Vision of Visavadatts, Edited with an Introduction, Eng- 
lish Translation, Exegetical, Critical, Grammatical, Mytho- 
logical, and Historical Notes by Laxstan Sancr. Lahore: 


Das Brorwsrs, n.d. (7 1925). Pp. e+ 78+-2-+4 86+ 
ii-+ 142. Re, 4, 


The translation of this play is mad« from a palm-leat MS. writ- 
ten in old Malayalam characters. The translator states that the 
text is practically identical with the Trivandrum text, having only 
a very few unimportant variants. The MS. has the full title, 
Svapnevasavadattam, The editor and translator agrees with Mr. 
T. Ganapati Sistri that the title of the Trivandrom. text 
(Svapnandtakam) was an abbreviation of the full title. 

The volume contains, besides the text and the tranalution of the 
play, the text and translation of all the known stanzus attributed 
to Bhisa to be found in the various anthologies. The author also 
haz included the text, with tranglation, of the extracts coutaming the 
legend of Udaysna from the works of Buddhasvamin, Kesemendra, 
and Somadeva. 

There is a very long introduction which goes extensively into 
the anthorship of the thirteen plays which have been attributed to 
Bhisa. By a croes-comparison of characters, stanzas, similar 
scenes, ete. the conelusion is reached that the plays are the work 
of one dramatist: The writer points out that the characters, 
Udayanu, Visavadatti, and Ydugandharfiyana are exactly the same 
in the two plays, Svapnavizavadattam and Pratijia Yaugandhari- 
yanam, and that Udayana and Vasavadatta of these plays are very 
different from those characters in the Hares dramas. Another 
point of comparison made is a scene in Act II af the Pratijia 
Yaugandharéyanam with a scene in Act I of the Avimirakam, 
These, the author says, are identical in their essence, and indeed 
they appear so, By these instances and many cross-comparisona of 
stanzas und dialogue the eleven long plays are connected, The 


was Bhiiaa though he seems, per- 
hsps, a bit over-certain that his proofs are irrefutable. ite pate 
Bhise’s date in the early part of the second century A. p, 
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At the end of the volume are extensive notes which the author 
eays are “elementary and chiefly meant for students.” Taken as 
a whole, this book should be very useful to etudents of Sanskrit, 
and to any «holar making « special study of Bhass. 

The English of the translation ie easy and pleasing (though in 
placés it is rather too frea) and uly occasionally do we find a 
word or phrase which would indicate that the translator is using 
a language not his mother-tongue. There are far too many mic 
prints to permit them to go unmentioned. 

Professor Lakshman Sarup states that in 1921 he had translated 
all of the thirteen plays. It is to be hoped that they may soon be 
published. 





The Date of Kalidis. By Kenereesacttannea OBATTOrA~ 
ouviva. (Reprint from the Allahabad. University Studies, 
Vol. U, pp. 78-170). Allahabad: Inprax Press, Lon., 
Lap., 1924. 


This very extensive treatment of the question of the date of 
Kalidasa wae firet published in the second volume of the Allahabad 
University Studies, The author says his paper should be taken ae 
a supplement to s paper by Mr. K. G. Sankara published in the 
second number (Vol. I) of the Jndin Historical Quarterly. 

The object of the paper is to present the author's reasons for his 
belief that Kalidasa should be placed, not in the fourth or fifth 
century 4.» but in the first century B.¢,, and that Kalidasa did 
not borrow from Asvaghoga, us scholars have said, but that the 
borrowing was the other way about. The writer believes that 
Kalidasa lived in the time of “ Vikramaditya of Ujjayini, avenger 
of Gurdabhilla’s overthrow.” So sure is he of the stand he takes 
that he says, “if Kaliddsa is not removed from the fourth or fifth 
century a.p. Asvaghosa will bave to be brought down from the 
Kuain period or all the pa in his works resembling Kalidasa 
will have to be pronounced as post-Kalidisean interpolations.” 

The author has given Dumerous passages from his texts, making 
his comparisons mainly between the Kumarasambhara and the 
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Buddhacarita and between the Reghuvaméa and the Sdundara- 
nanda. His knowledge of lis subject and of the work done in this 
field by others is very thorough. Many of his arguments are rea- 
sonable, but that does not make them proofs. He complains that 
scholars have assumed and not proved that Kalidasa borrowed from 
ASvaghosa, and I fear that the same complaint will be made that 
this writer has not proved the contrary. 

A review of this very scholarly paper could not really be fair to 
the author unless made by one who has a very intimate knowledge 
of the texts of these poets, which the present reviewer does not 
eloim to have. 

Vincinta Saunpens, 

New York-City, 


Lean K's-Tor'so (Liano Cu’r-Cu'ta0) La Conceptum de la Loi 
et les Théories dea Légistes a la veille de Tein, Traduction, 
Introduction et Notes par Jzan Escanea et Roneny Gunware. 
Priface de (orars Panovx, Pékin, China Booreenners 
Lrp., 1926, 


The year 1927 is notable in China for the deaths of two men 
who formed interesting links with the ideals and scholarship of 
the Manchu Dynasty. K’ang Yu-wei died at an advanced age; 
efter the failure of the reforms of 1805, of which he was the lead- 
ing inspiration, his fame waa more or less overshadowed by the 
more radical reformers of the present; Wang Kuowei, » tutor 
in the “nan fang” (* south room ") of the Emperor Hsuan T’ung, 
committed suicide in Jime, as 4 geature of protest at the PxceRses 
of the Nationulists and in despair at the political situation. Both 
Hwee men were scholars, old-schoo! types, tho both were scyuainted 
with the new learning, and Professor Wang surely will be remem: 
bered for his historical studies and for his Tesearch into Chinese 
dram. 

This leaves but one prominent figure of the oli school, Ku Hung- 
ming, whose brilliant and reachonary writings in English have 
made him widely known onthe continent of Europe as spokesman 
for an ideal which never existed, but which is brilliantly conceived 
and expressed, = 


Danton, La Conception deta Loi, etc. a7 


The connecting link between these two groups and the present 
is Liang Ch’i-ch'iao, Born in 1873, he was at 22 an anient pro- 
tagonist of reform, was proscribed, heeame & supporter of. the idea 
of « constitutional monarchy and more than any one other Chinese 
journalist, prepared the way for the later and more drastic reforms 
of Sun Yat-sen. After periods in and owt of office, after further, 
journalistic and literary enterprises, he has retired to teach at the 
Research Institute of Tsing Hua and is now generally regarded 
by the more radical group of students as a Teachonary. But he 
has done more for the advance of Chinese style than any other 
writer of the fiterary language now living, and has tried in every 
way to mediate between the ideas of the East and the West, tho 
he has not acquired the knowledge exeept by way of Japanese and 
iravel. But Mr. Liang is a man of sparkling personality, a real 
intellsctusl force, a lover of the word, both spoken and written, 
and # sincere patriot. The present book tepresents the longest 
translation from.any uf hia works mto a forelyn language and. the 
nhmes of the: French sinologs. ou its title-page insure careful as 
well az. brilliant work. 

Both the preface and the ‘atroduction are extremely well written: 
they point ont very clearly the difference in conception of the law 
between China and the Occident: the Chinese disregard for “ La 
Loi positive,” their adherence ia fo # natural law, based on an 
actual concord of all things under the eky, all of which is a complete 
reversal of the idea of the Roman code and all that it implies, tho 
it has come relation to the idea of the English common Inw. ‘This 
whole discussion is extremely iliuminating and paves the way for 
a better understanding of Mr. Liang’s work, since it throws the 
latter into the proper perspective for an understanding of the con- 
tinuity of the legalist attitude in China, even tho the school of 
“Logists” passed out of existence 65% ago. 

The introduction aleo sketches the history of this echool of Chinese 
thought, contrasts it with fhe: classical school of Confucius and 
shows the mutual relations of lending and borrowing of ideas he- 
tween the two groups. There iz aleo, in the introduction, a brief 
and sympathetic biography of Mr. Liang. 

In Mr. Linng’s first chapter, he traces the origin and conception 
at the idea of the lew in China, and shows how law and punish- 
merits were closely mated, if not eynonymous, £6 that law applied 
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to the outer barbarians and to certain limited lasses of Chines 
only. This is an extremely interesting point and one which, if it 
had been understood, would have simplified thé relations of tha 
Chinese and foreigners in the pre-treaty days; it explains perfectly 
clearly such incidents as that of Terranova (1821), and provides: 
@ basis in theory for all the actions of the Chinese in the harried 
period before the Opium War, proving once more that, aecording to 
their lights, the Chinese were acting with perfect consistency, where 
to the angry foreigners, they seemed to he arbitrary and tyrannical. 
The second chapter is a defense of the classic Confucian con- 
ception against the Legists. The conclusions are hast summed tap 
by @ quotation from the work itself: The Confucian school takes 
a6 its point of departure a conception of life which is living, 
spiritual, and filled with a soul; its doctrine of government leads 
back involuntarily to « doctrine of government by humanity, thence 
to that of government by men. The school of tha Legists takes as 
ite base the Taoistic concept of life, dead, soulless, mechanistic, 


discussion to decide.” 

For those who, without 9 knowledge of Chinese, wish both an 
exctllent discussion of the points involved and also a chance to 
see how modem Chinese acholarship Shapes its thoughts and idens 
this work is to he recommendad,? 


G. H. Daxros. 
Ubertin, Chia. 





A Oritioal and Exegetical Commentary on the Book of Daniel, 
By James A. Moxroomeny. (The International Critical 
Commentary.) New York; Citannes Scrtaney’s Sons, 1927. 
Pp. xxxi + 488. 

One approaches a Commentary belonging to @ series euch as the 

International Critical Commentary. with 


cis and exegedis, and at the came time to present to the reader 
the author's own mind. Either point may be overdrawn. Com- 
* Since the above was written, both Mr, 





Ru and Professor Linug have died. 
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mentators may revel in an orgy of citations from far and near, 
from old and new, anything and everything that has been written 
or printed; on the other hand, « commentator may unduly and 
immodestly push his own discoveries forward. There is also a third 
désideratum so rarely fulfilled, A  biblicn! commentary ehould 
stress the religious side af the book interpreted—not after the man- 
ner of the apologetic kind nor of the expositional sort, but with 
full justice to the religious attitude of the biblical writer. Judged 
by these three demands, Montgomery’: Commentary on Daniel 
must be pronownced a capital work. 

That the repertory is full may be judged by the copious bibli- 
ography with which the book opens. But as we read page by page 
and verse by verse we realize that the author has chosen wisely: 
his reticences are as eloquent as his communications. Everything 
haa passed mister and only the relevant has heen suffered to stay; 
The author avows a change of mind from positions at first 
approved. On page 9 he informs us that years ago he liad hailed 
a certain view-as correct; but * subsequent cooler consideration has 
made him renounce it, not for reasons philological or critical but 
dramatic” ‘The questions concerning the character of the Hebrew 
and of the Aramaic of Daniel are argued as between those who 
defend an eatly date and those who would descend to a late period, 
and in each case (pp. 15, 20) the author gives his own conclusion. 
Against Driver, who, on the basis of the Greek words, ‘too post- 
tively’ pute the composition of the hook after Alexander the Great, 
Montgomery prefers ‘to express his opinion in terms of likeli- 
hood? (p, 23). There are poetic passages in the book, but the 
writer would not go ne far as Marti (ibid.). He agrees with Blu-+ 
dau that a careful study relieves muoh of the odium that has heen 
cast upon the oldest Greek version; and we believe him fully when 
he tells us that his opinion was independently attained (p- 36), 
since both the Introduction and the Commentary proper reveal 
what immenge labor was expended by the author on the Greek 
versions (Septuagint, Theodotion), their text and recenaions, the 
text underlying them and the manner in which the original was 
iiterpreted, all on # scale heretofore hardly attempted. with such 
attention to’detail and cogency of reasoning. He rightly stamps 
Jahn's retroversion of the Greek into Hebrew throughout the book 
(the Aramale portions included) a3 m schoolboy’s * exercise. in 
Hebrew composition’ (p. 37): when he adds ‘which may be left 
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to Jewish liferati! the reviewer would conclude the sentence by 
saying ‘who would not do it any the better or worse’, Admirable 
is the summary concerning the vexed question of the * Ur-Theodo- 
ton”. “That there existed some such body of received translation 
before the Christian age lies beyond doubt; bat we must not too 
quickly assume a written version’ (p. 50). As between the tra- 
ditionists who assign the book to the sixth century 8. c, and the 
critics who place it in the Hellenistic age, ‘on the ground of the 
apparent impossibility of the two parties coming to terms or even 
understanding one another, this Comm. must pursue its own 
line of logical development, meeting, respectfully, if often too sum- 
marily, the opposing views on its way’ (p, 58). ‘ Critics have 
erred in too rigorously adjudging Apocalyptic as late, and Gresd- 
mann and Gunkel are right in trying to correct the balance’ (p. 
79). Thus Montgomery is of the opinion that the first part. of the 
book (chapters 1-§) ie earlier than 7-12 and belongs to the third 
century (p. 80; then especially 88-91). He-views Apocalyptic not 
as an“ Abart*, but as a legitimate development of Propheey (p. 
61). The whole question of the influence of Parsism ‘is. sorely 
complicated and rendered most uncertain by the doubts as to the 
age of the Parsee documents’ (p, 85), ‘'The sources of the Per- 
sian religion wre operated with in as uncritical « way as if in the 
0. T. a critic should accept. J and P indifferently for the Mosaic 
nge” (p. 86). Montgomery Tejects: Dehrmann’s opinion that the 
book: i¢ a product of Essenism; but he rightly takes it as a monn- 
ment of primitive Hasidiem, more specifically representing ‘the 
principled pacifistic wing of the party’ (p. 87). If, as the author 
ivers, then is a solitary reference in the book to Judas’ enterprise 
which is rebuked heeause of its ‘worldly complications? then one 
is really justified in looking upon this point as the very essenve of 
the second half of the book: a conscious attitude of opposition to 
the Party of Judas who would bring abont deliverance from the 
yoke of the heathen by human efforts ingtoad of Waiting for the 
divine redemption to come ‘with the clouds of heaven’, This 
attitude, of course, is that of strict Jewish orthodoxy, and exam- 
ples mav he cited from subsequent periods of Jewish history down. 
to the present dsy. The“ problem of the two languages’? ig stated, 
but no definite conclusion is forced upon the reader (p. 90 ff). 
Similarly the question whether chapter 7 is a distinct composition 
is left open (p. 95). The difficulty of the reckoning of the three 
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and one-half years is eolved in a manner which ‘may be satiafae- 
tory neither to the theologian nor to the historian’ (p.98)- Sec- 
tion 22 contains an appreciation of the literary and religious char- 
acter of the book which reveals a fine sense for both. The religious 
problem in the third century and later was * far more difficult, com- 
plex, apparently hopeless, than confronted an Isaish or Jeremiah. 
In the Hellenistic age God’s world had become ® wast, unified, 
articulated Cosmos, in the Johannine sense, tremendously inter- 
esting, intellectual, artistic, beautiful, but also cruel and beastly, 
religious in the sense of superstitions, or else sceptical and atheistic, 

in the sum... . . To this condition our bk, made answer 
_ .« founded fourequare on the centuries-old belief that “God is 
king, be the earth never eo inquiet” (p. 101 #.). Correct-is ales 
the observation with reference to the Visions in-the book that ‘the 
faith was prophetic and the Religion was caved, although not in 
the terms of the prediction, as is always the ease with both 
Propheey and Apocalyptic * (p. 103). Such indeed is: the case; 
witness Malachi who awaited none other than Elijah come back to. 
earth to lead a corrupt generation to rectitude and faith—Elijah 
did not came, instead of him came Ezra and Nehemiah who 
restored Mosaism; or Isaiah looking for the advent of the Messiah 
in his own day, possibly in the person of Hexekiah—Hezekiah was. 
far from a Messianic character, and s0 was Josiah, but they made 
their contribution to safeguarding the religion, aa Montgomery 
would say, the ‘Old Dispensation * (comp. p. 101). 

The Commentary proper is replete with information and bal- 
anced judgment. Daniel offers eo many questions, textual, Iin- 
guistic, exegetical, critical, and in all of these the author of this 
Commentary approves himaelf a guide to the student, ‘The reviewer 
‘may be permitted a few annotations jotted down in reading. P. 
sxiii: the 1922 volume of Perles’ Analekten is not a “second edi- 
tion’, but a new part (‘Neue Folge’). P. 9: if Ben Sira does 
not mention Daniel among the Prophets, this would prove that 
Daniel was not accounted a prophet by the Synagogue; moreover, 
the book in its present form ia luter than Ben Sira who in his 
Praise of the Fathers of Antiquity follows the Seriptaral books as 
far as they had been collected and ordered by hie time. Tt is perti- 
nent, however, to remark that, although Ben Sira mentions. Joli 
tmmediutely after Ezekiel, hence probably, even if we read “"OIR 
for <pain, because of Ezekiel’s reference to Joh, n0 mention is 
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made of Daniel, apparently because Ben Sira knew of no book 
going by his name as part of the canon, P. 7: the term pasik- 
pathiih is unknown to the reviewer. P. 23: the author assumes 
Greek influence in the use of 12 ; on what grounds? P. 26: 
read Verzeichniss, P, 27: read sugninensis. P. 28: because 
translation has little hearing upon the text, that is, offers a mini- 
mum of variation from. the received text, it is so much the more 
important for the very confirmation of the latter; the textual stu- 
dent must have his eye on agreement no lesa than on disagree- 
ment; the received text iteelf needs attestation and euch it gets at 
the hands of the later translators. P, 87: the same combination 
with pot ‘similitude’ was indulged in by the translator of Jere- 
miah in three places out of four for jo3 ‘dung’, P. 101: the 
author calls the depiction of characters a weak point in Oriental 
romance; perhaps so from the point of view of the modern, but 
this yery restraint in Oriental and specifically biblical tales is 
usually looked upon as a strong point. P. 113: the assumption 
that the translator found in his Hebrew text 12°)" is not neces- 
saty; merely an improvement according to sense. P. 117: nm 
with dagesh lene because from irr. P. 129, first line: supply 
‘Konig’ in front of Hwb. P. 142: read yyy for the misprint 
‘Mey. P, 167; why should bad readings like yn or ‘35pm 
be called ‘Hebraizing’? P. 174, 1. 12 from the top: ia fF 

correct? P. 182, |. 11 from the top: for ‘lords? read * kings’. 
P_ 208, 1. 5 from top: for ‘ triagon* read “trigon’, P. 227 in the 
citation from Ibn Ezra my copy (Warsaw Rabbinic Bible) has not 
my" which Montgomery renders ‘excretion’, but vy =‘ friend, 
associate’, the phrase is the usual one to denote a word ovcnrri 

in the Bible but once ; see Preface to the Authorized Version, third 
paragraph from the end. P. 800,14; for poz read py. | 


Les parlers judéo-romans et la Vetus Latina. D. S. Bronnrent. 
Paris: Epovarp Campin, 1925, Pp, cxxxviii + 247. 


The book includes matter previously published by the-author; 
new are the first two chapters of the Introduction (pp. ix-xevii), 
Appendix A (pp. 136-156), the Indices, [} would have greatly 
ministered to unity had the new and old heen welded together: 
the reader, “perplexed by the disparate character of the enhjects 
treated,’ is advised by the author to study the summaries on pp. 
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ix-xi and 1-8 and more in detail on pp. cxxxii-exxxviii before 
tackling the remainder of the volume. 

This advice cannot be followed if one wishes to do justice to 
the wealth of material assembled and to the methodical but never- 
theless not casily compressible argumentation in favor of certain 
theses maintained hy the author. Blondheim has carved out for 
himself # subject in which he had, to: be sure, predecessors. but 
which, as regards completeness and surety of the philological touch, 
he alone at the present moment masters. ‘The subject is an assembly 
and grammatico-lexical appreciation of the Romanic vooables and 
expressions found in medieval Jewish literature. One obtains in 
the present publication a valuable but none the less small excerpt 
from that jarger and comprehensive work which we hope will not 
be long delayed. One must be grateful to an author who, while 
engaged in a magnum opus, from time to time permits the learned 
world to see from specimens what may be expected from the finished 
work, But would it not be better if that stupendous work were 
hastened ? 

The subject of Latin sermo vulyarix is naturally cultivated by 
Romanists. Professor Blondheim ix at home in this fleld. He is, 
hy the way, at home in many contiguous fields, and so great is 
his modesty and fear of being accused of trespassing that he not 
Guly cites chapter and verse for every statement but aleo encumbers 
text and notes with acknowledgments to living echolars—some- 
times quite exaggeratedly. By the nature af the Jewish-Romanic 
expreasions, largely but not altogether ecclesiastical, the author was 
led to study in particular words which cover biblical equivalents, 
He found that, though their record dates from late medieval 
periods, there is ground for tracing them to high antiquity; thus 
the thesia is put forth that between early and late periods there 
is an unbroken continuity of tradition. Another thesis propounded 
hy the author is to the effect that the Old Latin translation which 
in the Church preceded the Vulgate (the Istter, according to the 
author, representing but o revision of the older version) has points 
of contact with Jewish Latin expressions justifying, in the author's 
opinion, the assumption that not impossibly a Jewish Latin version 
of the Hebrew Seriptures antedated the Christian version, Of 
course, the author realizes that that there ia extant neither trace 
nor memory of a Jewish Latin version; the abstract polemic as 
to whether such a version may have existed leads nowhere. But 
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there is no gainsaying that there existed among Latin-speaking 
Jews an oral translation—the oral Targum precedes the written 
everywhere; and this oral translation was accessible to the Church 
tranlators, whether they were Jews converted ‘to Christianity or 
Christians in intercourse with Jews. It is worthy of note that 
expressions like cena pura for wapaoxey ‘Preparation * or epoodP- 
Baroy the day before the sabbath, for which there is direct atteata- 
tion that they were in vogue among the Jews, do not seem to be 
of unmistakably Jewish origin, The author approves (p. lix) the 
statement that the term cena pure originated among the pagans— 
‘affa porcina im cenis puris* would not be served at a Friday 
night meal among Jews—and there does not appear a Hebrew or 
Aramaic phrase of which it might be the equivalent. Still the 
Jews in Africa did call Friday cena pura, though it has not sir- 
vivel in Jewish Romanic (p, 1x), and since the Vetus Latina 
uses it likewise the author ig right in linking mp the latter with 
Jewish associations. The reviewer has not tested the entire list 
of such words or expressions common to the Old Latin and the 
Jews, But tona dies Esther #, 22 should have been left out of 
the question; for there the Latin merely reproduces dyaGiy syadpa 
of the Greek. 

A word might also be said on the author's thesis that the 
literaliem of the Vetus Latina points to Jewish influence, on the 
aeeumption that the Jews were addicted to literalism. In the esse 
of biblical or theological terms the sesumption may he right; but 
iF A general proposition it will not commend itself. "The earliest 
books of the Bible translated into Greck were by no means literal 
productions; witness Genesis or Joshua. Aquila’s effort was & 
tour de forer. 

A great deal of information has heen gathered by the author 
in the two Appendixes dealing with the influence. of Arabic on 
the Jewish Romanio hiblical versions und of the Septuagint and 
Aquila on Jewish versions in Neo-Greek. The margin of Codex F 
(p. 161) does contain matter ascending to Jewish tradition, a2 
®.g- Joshua 2. 1 a, #, euxjAooa for 31 (comp. Targum), but 
also scholis of Christian origin. 

One cannot part from the book without the feeling of having 
learned much that is solid erudition and of having been stimulated 


throughout. 
bere Max L. Mancouss. 
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I. Al-Ma‘jam al-‘Agri fi al-Inkilizt w-al-'Arabi (Centennial Eng- 
fish-Arabic Dictionary of the American Press of Beirit). By 
Kiratin Sa‘p, Pact Exnsian and As'ap KaAyRALLAH, Bei- 
rit, Syrin: Amenioan Mission Press, 1026. Pp. 1058. 

IL. ADhikra, bemga translation in poetry of Tennyson's: Jn 
Memoriam. By Axis Kustnr at-Maqnist, Professor of 
Arabic Literature at the American University of Beirat. 
Beirat, Syria: Astmntcas Press, 1925, Pp. 184. 

Ul. Al-Usir al-Qadimah, being a translation of Breasted’é 
Ancient Tinies. By Diwty Quapin, Professor of Arabic at 
the American University of Reirat, -Awentcan Puess, 1926- 
Pp. 487. | 

The American Mission Press of Beirit, whose output through- 
out ite hundred years of existence has been mainly religious, has 
recently treated ua to three scholarly productions of the ™ aeculiar 
type. 

I, The English-Arabic Dictionary was propared in celebration 
of the hundredth anniversary of the Press. The basis of this dic- 
tionary is the 1922 edition of Webster's New International Dic- 
tionary and a total of over 35,000 words has been included. The 
took is meant to meet the needs of the students of English in the 
Arabic-speaking Hast as well as the English-speaking foreigners 
studying Arabic. 

One feature of the work is the inclusion of many Arubie collo- 
quial words and newly coined terms, built up regularly on Arabic 
roots which might be correctly used aa equivalents for certain Eng- 
lish words for which there are.no true Arabic equivalents. Such 
new Arabic derivatives are preceded by the word yusihh, I there 
are any other features whith distinguish this dictionary from pre- 
viously issued dictionaries which already oceupy the field, euch a5 
Abkarins, Hava, Elias, ete., the reviewer has failed to notice them. 
Of course, it is larger than those; but no etymologies are given, 
no illustrations are used, and no attempt to cover the new and 
scientific terms is made, An Arabic-speaking student would look 
up “mohair” and memorize its given meaning in Arabic, 
al-mnirize, ghatl, albaka, without getting the least inkling of the 
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fact that after all the English word he is looking up is nothing 
but a corruption of Arabic mukhayyar, nor would he, from the 
Arabic definition, recognize al-qubbah in “ aleove.” 

On the whole, the rendition of the words is accurate, though in 
& few cases checked up by the reviewer, the Arabic waa either 
obscure or incomplete, “Mussel” rendered simply wm 
al-Ehuldl can convey no concept whatsoever to the mind of the 
ordinary student, To “jargon” rendered faghat, rufayniy, laghw 
should be added lakjah. 

It is becoming more and more ¢lear that lexicography is not the 
work of individuals but of academies or large committees on which 
mathematicians, physicisis, historians, theologians and so forth, 
in addition to linguists and philologists, are adequately repre- 
sented. The English-Arabic field still awaits such a dictionary. 

I. Professor al-Magdisi’s translation is introduced by a brief 
sketch of the life of the great Victorian poet-laureate, and a dik- 
cussion of his immortal poem Jn. Memoriam. Bach section i¢ 
prefaced by a statement of its theme in prose and is supplied with 
footnotes indicating the variation from the English original and 
explaining the difficult points. Considering the well-nigh inaur- 
mountable difficulties inherent in the mature of the task which 
al-Maqdisi has taken upon himself, he should be commended on 
the measure of success he achieved: for an attempt of this kind, 
even at its best, is o failure. Real poetry defies rendition inta 
another tongue, especially when the two tongues are Arabic and 
English, so different in their genius-and methods of expressing 
thought. Even the recent translation of some of Shokespeare’s 
works by the greatest Syrian-Egyptian poet, Khalil Mutriin, proved 
a dismal failure, The only recent case of unquestioned success is 
that of the Jliad by Sulaymin al-Bustini (Cairo, 195), 

In al-Dhikra justice has been done +o many passages. Tn 
others the emphasis was shifted, or an original shade of meaning 
was missed. No one with an equal feeling for both English and 
Arabic, if such a thing could be. could fet out of the Arabic any- 
thing like the thrill and the inspiration he is likely to get ont of 
the easy flowing and sublime song “Ring out,” “ring in.” 
Al-Magqdisi has nevertheless rendered a real service to modern 
Arabic literature. He has set a sample that would sarve to open 
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the eyea of the Arabic poets unfamiliar with European languages, 
who are on the whole verbose and superficial, to the high aims and 
ideals of modern Western poetry. 

The following transliteration of the first stanza of the poem, 
beginning with “Strong Son of (lod will serve as an illustration 
of the meter and the general tenor of the Arabic translation: 


Ayyuha-l-hubbu fi sama’t-l-khuliids, 
Ya-bna rabbi-Lakwant dho-l-sulfim, 
Lam nushdhidke nainu fi dha-l- wuyadi 
Safir-lLwajht bidiyan lil'ayant; 

Ghayra anna-l-iymana yuhdi khufdna, 
Wayuriyna ma la tara-t-ayndni, 


Ti. Al’U sar al-Qadtmah marks a new epoch in the history 
oft American education in the Arabic East. Heretofore English 
was the language of instruction in the American institutions. 
Arabic, the native languege, is now, and hus been ¢ince the war, 
forging ahead as a substitute; and the first step would naturally 
‘be to translate English textbooks into Arabic. The second etage- 
would undoubtedly be characterized by more and more dependence 
upon original Arabic books written by native scholars trained im 
the Western methods of scientific research. 

No more fortunate choice could perhaps have been made im 
ushering this new era than in this book under review, both from 
the standpoint of the book itself, rightly considered one of the mas- 
terpieces of modern historical textbooks, and of the translator 
whose mastery of the intricacies of ‘modern Arabie is probably 
unexcelled by any other Arabic scholar. Qurban has fully justified 
his reputation and produced a book which ia likely to stamp its 
style, diction and terminology upon the plastic minds of the young 
Arabic students and serve.as a model for other Arabic texts. The 
reviewer haz compared a great part of the translation with the 
original and found to hie disappointment—rather to his delight— 
that he could hardly “ cateh ” the translator in any place. The 
rendition is honest but not alaviah. ‘The. language is modern, 
rather than classical, but correct; besutiful but not pedantic. Here 
and there jz a word that may be improved upon. AF-jaunodlah 

(pp. 33, 35, 43) for someone “ wandering” is too strong; al-sd'th 
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comes nearer to it. Malik (p. 43) for “noble” is not right; sharif 
is the word, “Clerstory” and “nave” (p. 49) were somehow or 
other avoided in the translation. “The library of Aesurnazirpal” 
under Fig, 79, p. 123, should réad “the library of Assurbanipal.” 
It is 4 pity that no attempt was made to Arabicize such words a 
* Amen,” “ Amenhotep™ (pp. 65, 67), etc. We also regret that the 
editor, Professor Nelson, a former student of Breasted, who in the. 
introduction (page i) says that he tried “to adapt the book to 
the needs of the Arabic-speaking students,” did not adapt it enough 
by giving more apace to the ancient Semitic history and back- 
ground and by inserting new paragraphs regarding the ancient 
Arab civilization of Himyar, Petra, Palmyra, Ghassin, ete. The 
table of contents shows that about 140 pages are devoted to the 
ancient Oriental world and 313 to the Greco-Roman world. When 
& second edition ig made, and we hope it will soon be made, this. 
defect should be remedied. 


Pamir K. Brrr 
Princeton. Univoraity. 


Heuntse; the Moulder of Ancient Confucianism. By FH. H. Duss. 
London: Prorsritats, 1927.. Pp, xxi+ 306, 245, 

The west, and particularly America, has been singularly unin- 
terested in the real stady of Chinese culture-and thought. There- 
fore it is © hopeful sign that an American has attempted a study 
of one of the great Chinese thinkers, and that this introductory 
book is to be followed by a translation of the Chinose text of 
Heuntee. In spite of the importance of Hauntze, no adequate study 
of his work has existed in any European language, ag. Dr. Dubs 
points out, and no better man could have heen chosen as a subject 
for investigation, since a really authoritative account of this thinker 
is essential to.” thorough understanding of Chinese civilization. 
Dr. Dubs is to be congratulated upon his courageous attempt, 

Unfortunately, the effort cannot be regarded as satisfactory, 
The style is not what one could wish, and the thought is often 
muddy, The book ahounds in careless and misleading statements: 
that damage confidence in those portions where ona would like to. 
accept Dr. Dubs as an authority. 

There is no basis whatever for the statement (p. 40) that Con- 
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fueciua wrote any of the speeches in the Book of History. Lao Tze 
did not equate Heaven and Tao (p. 61), but clearly placed Tao 
first, It is very misleading to say that Hsunize “eliminated God” 
(p. 63); that he is as orthodox a# Mencius (p. 79), which is con- 
trary to the almost universal judgment of the Chinese; that Jen, or 
Benevolence, was: introduced by Confucius ss a new principle in 
Chinese thought (p. 125); thet the Chinese are not given to 
asceticism. (p. 169}, when their history is full of hermits and 
monks; that the Book of Changes is late. and was made a clasaic 
because it had been esteemed by Ts'in Shih Huang (p. 190); that 
the works of all thinkers earlier than Lao ‘Tze have been lost (p. 
198); that “the problem: of the universal and the particular 
considered as real entities had not arizen in China” (p. 238); 
that all philoyaphies but the Confucian “were entirely forgotten 
by the intellectual world of China” until the last generation 
(p. 241) 5 that there were no powerful enemies who could attack 
China (p. 256). which is sufficiently disproved by the Great Wall 
as well as by history; that law had not developed in the China of 
Heuntze (p. 260), when Li Kuei was mutch earlier; that Tsa0 
Tsao is popular in Chine (p. 271), when aaa matter of fact he is 
regarded as ane of the ihree great traitors in Chinese history; 
and, lastly, that in all essentials Heuntze and Menciue agree (p- 
291), ‘These statements, where not absolutely falee, are Se mis- 
leading as to destroy one’s {aith in the accuracy und reliability 
of Dr. Dubs’ scholarship, and sometimes he contradicts them 
himself in the succeeding sentences: 

Frequently Dr. Dube rushes in where angela might hesitate, 
He save (p. xxii) that a avotion of the Book of Rites is a direct 
quotation from Heuntze, and there are similar statements on pages 
136 and 144. The question a to who did the quoting has always 
puzzled Chinese scholarehip, and Hu Shih, who is the authority 
for much of Dr. Dube’ book, save in his history of Chinese philose- 
phy (p- 306) that he is unable to decide the matter. 

What is Dr. Tube’ ‘authority for the aseertion (p. 199) that 
Micius “was a hard working government official’? Practically 
nothing is known about the details of his life. 

Dr, Dubs is rash in attributing a Platonic theery of ideas to 
the Tao Teh Ching. ‘The passage on which this statement is based 
seems to he nothing more than a statement of relativity. On the 
other hand, in treating Confucins, who did formulate a theory 
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resembling Plato’s, Dr, Dubs fails to understand his thought (p.. 
201). The sage is not quibbling about the use of terms when: he 
says " A drinking horn that is not a horn,” or better, “A sacri 
ficial vessel without corners.” His meaning is that a ruler, for 
instance, ja required by Heaven to possess certain qualities, and 
when these are lacking, he does not have the reality behind the 
name, 

Moreover, Dr. Duba utterly fails to grasp the significance of the 
argument about the Nature in Chinesa thought. ‘This diseussion 
begins with the opening sentence of the Doctrine of the Mean, 
“What Heaven has conferred is called the Nature.” It was fol- 
lowed by Yang Chu's startling statement that the nature of man 
is to seek sense pleasures, Against. such a doctrine Mencius re- 
plied that all men have implanted in them by Heaven certain 
good qualities, such as benevolence and sympathy. Even the most 
depraved man cannot see a child about to fall into a well without 
feelings of alarm. Not only the Chinese, but western pliloso-. 
phers, like Sidgwick, have recognized the futility of attempting 
fo construct a utilitarian system of ethics without some such as- 
sumption ae that of Mencius. 

Yet Heuntze discards the Mencian. position for an arbitrary ox- 
ternal authority set up by society, and thereby gives away the whole 
case for virtue. It is no wonder that the Chinese have condemned 
his position, and Dr, Dubs is unjust in blaming it all on Chu Hai, 
for the criticism way made long before Chu Hei’s itme, In Bay 
ing that the Nature is evil, Hsuntze either failed to understand 
Mencius, or he considered Heaven to be evil, or he had no place 
among orthodox Confucians, ‘This conclusion isa commonplace 
in China. 

There is no space to analyse the book completely. Injustice is 
done to Mencina, Lich Tze, who forms an important link in the 
development of Chinese thought, is not mentioned at all; Chuang 
Tze is treated Inadequately, and there is no critical appraisal of 
Henntve himself. T_the title of the book, and throughout its pages, 
Heuntze is given entirely too much credit. Many statements 
A aut as if they were peculiarly troe of Hsutitse, such ag 
the one on page 85 that he made “History the vehicle of moral 
instraction,” which are ‘equally trne of Practically all Chinesa 
Writers. To call n man “the Moulder of Ancient Confucianism” 
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when the overwhelming weight of Chinese acholarzhip holds bim 
to he a heretic, and not to give any convincing proof for this 
judgment, is hardly according to the Rules of Propriety” which 
govern critical scholarship. The hook attempts to justify ite hero 
rather than to value him. 

Perhaps it is unnecessary to call attention to further deficiencies. 
There are mistakes in Chinese characters on page xxv, 26, and 
411, On page 111, the characters for Yi, or Justice, and Hsin, 
or Faithfulness, are interchanged. On page 17, a Chinese proper 
name is romanized ss Kung Suen-lung. The surname of this 
philosopher ia not Kung, but consists of two characters, and should 
be written as Kung-sun Lung. Qther illustrations of surnames 
of two characters are Szi-ma Ch’ten, Chu-k’o Liang and Ou-yang 
Hain. 

In general, the reviewer regrets that although great praise ia due 
to Dr. Dubs for his effort, the book fails to live up to the hopes 
which its title inspires. It is full of mistakes, uncritical judgments 
and careless writing, while the author fails to grasp the intellectual 
problems which the men he treats attacked. 

J. K. Sueyvoor. 

University of Pennsylvania. 





Iran. ‘Vol. 1, 1926. Published by the ACADEMY OF Scmycks oF 
U.S. 8 R. Leningrad, 1927. Pp. 8 + 260, 

Apparently gtientific journals in Fussia are beginning to revive. 
Thus, after un interval fwo volumes of the Memoirs of the Com- 
mittee of Orientalists have been published in the place of the 
Memoirs of the Oriental Section of the Archaeological Society. 
Moreover there has recently appeared the first volume of a pew 
publication entitled fran. It is quite possible that this journal 
will partly replace The World of Islam, which ceased to appear some 
years ago; they have the same editor—W. Barthold. The pro- 
gram of the World of Islam was larger and ite contents were more 
popular. The new journal, as the editor says; will be consecrated 
to Tranistics in fhe widest meaning of this word and its: appear- 
ance is justified by the merits of the Russian scholars in this 
ficld: the names of P. Lerch, C. Saiemann, and V. Zhukovsky are 
mentioned; we must add to them that of W. Barthold himself. 
Unfortunately, we have in the preface “ very ominous sentence: 
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“. +, Periodical publication, if it will succeed in securing its exist- 
ence.” | 

The name of such an Orientalist as Barthold, as editor, is, of 
course, more or less, 4 guaranter of the seriousness of material, 
Among the authors of the volume.under consideration we meet the 
mimes of the already well known Russian Orientaliste, A. Freiman, 
F. Rosenberg, A. Semenoff; we have also representatives of the 
new generation, EH. Berthels, 2. Vasmer, J, Zarubin; besides there 
are two new names, Mrs. Kratchkovsky and ER: Galunoff, The 
articles are seven; among them two deal with history; the others 
are devoted one each to poetry, linguistics, ethnology; theology, 
and art, Moreover, there are an obituary note and some reviews 

Two articles are’ from the pen of the editor: one concerning 
the Soghdian and Tokharian languages, the other dealing with the: 
origin of the Darband-Namah. In the first the author, with his 
nstial erudition, discusses almost unknown material which has great 
importance for the history of Central Asin. Reading this article 
Wwe Must express the oft-repeated formula: it is extremely unfortu- 
nate that several works on Central Asia, published in Russian, 
remain unknown to foreign apecialists; that happened earlier 
(1878) with the History of Chinese Turkestan by Grigorieif, it is 
how (1926) true of the work of K. Tnostrantzeff on the origin of 
the Hons. In his second articla Prof, Barthold re-examines the 
question of the lost, manuscript on the history of the city of 
Darband. 

The largest article in Fize, 90 Pages, is the work of Mr. Zarn< 
bin. Tt is a study of the Iranian diglect Munjani, with a yocabu- 
lary and index, 1. Berthels gives us a sketch of the biography and 
poetry of a Persian poet of the 17th century, Muhsin Faiz Kashani, 
Tn this work the author used a hitherto unknown manuscript of 
this poet, which ig preserved in the Asiatic Museum at Petrograd. 
Tn consequence of tho revival of the Tsmailite movement in India, 
A. Semenoff in his article “The Point of View of the Eastern 
Ismailites on the Koran” discusses the regard of the Tsmailites 
for the Koran on the basis of the work “The Face of Faith ® writ- 
ten by Nasiri Khosraw, the apostle of the Ismailites of Pamir. 
Very curious material for ethnology and folklore is found in the 
article of Mr. Galunoff ‘Thera are collected in it the couplets, 
Fee Annee Used by the Persians in the training of 
fighters. Mrs. Kratchkovsky, the wife of the well known Russian 
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Arabist, describes a mihrab, or Mohammedan prayer-niche, pre- 
served in the Hermitage Museum. 

The obituary note of (Christian Burtholomae is written by Dr. 
Freiman in # very warm style which shows the thankful love of a 
disciple for his teacher; it is cupplied with a detailed bibliography 
af the works of the late scholar. For American Orientalists it 
is interesting to note the quotation that Bartholomae esteemed 
very highly (p. 206) “the American Iranist Jackson” (A. V. Wil- 
lima Jackson, Professor at Columbia University )- 

All five critical reviewa are written im an exceedingly violent 
etylc, In some it is quite justified. For instance the reviews by 
A. Semenoff of the edition of the works of Nasiri Khosraw, pub- 
lished by the Persisns in Berlin (sie!), or the note of F. Rosenberg 
concerning the bad and incorrect French translation by Paul 
Budry of the book of E. Kihnel on the oriental miniature. - 
times the ferocity of the reviews must be useribed to the youthful 
ardor of the reviewers. 

Let us hope that Zran, under its experionced editorship, will give 
a series of important works—if it guceeeds in escaping the danger 
mentioned m the preface. 

N. MasgtTrxoviton, 

Columbia. University. 





Etymologisohes Warferbuch der ewropaischen (germanischen, r0- 
manischen wid slavischen) Worter orientalischen Uraprungs 
Indogermaniache Bibliothek, Erste Abteilung, IL. Reiko: 
Warterbicher, 3). Vou KARL LOEOTECH. Heidelberg : Can. 
Wisrun’s UNIVERSITA TSBUCHEHANDLUNG, 1927, Pp. xxii+ 
a¢2, In puper, 18 Mk.; bound, 15 Mk, 

In the * Vorwort,” Dr. Lokotsch gives a summary history of the 
coming of Oriental words ‘nto the European languages, in the main, 
either through Greek and Latin, or through the spread of Islam, 
or by the recent movements of colonization. The worde of the 
firet. group reached the classics by the agency of the Persian Wars, 
next by the campaigns af Alexander, finally by the spread of 
Jadaism and the rise of Christianity. The Islamic influence was 
exerted first’ in the West, throagh Arabic, and later in the East, 
through Turkish. 

The articles in the dictionary proper are alphabetized by the 


source-words, which are numbered, to 2235; an examination shows 
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that in the first fifth of the list, over twenty oriental languages 
are represented. Pages 177-242 give indexes of words quoted in 
the articles, arranged by Languages, including seven Romunic dia- 
lects, six Slavic, five Germanic, also Arabic, Assyrian, Greek, He 
brew, Malay, Latin, Syrian, and Aramaic. On what basis these 
fre included and many other oriental languagea excluded, the 
reviewer does not know. ‘The modern European languages most 
numercusly represented ure Roumanian, Spanish, French, Porti- 
guese, German, Italian, English, Russian—an interesting preémin- 
ence of the Romunie tongues. | 

It is difficult to criticize such a atudy in detail; but the index. 
of English words reveals several facts. ‘The tuthor often quotes 
a single derivative word in several spellings: nargeela (epelled 
nargula in the urticle, No, 1556), narghile, nargileh: pajamas, 
Pyjamas, pyjamma (here the variation between British and Ameri- 
can justifies the inclusion of the first two forms); sandal, sandle; 
sea poy, sepoy; tarboosh, larbouche; tattoo, tattow: ete. Inferior 
forms are given sometimes, to the exclusion of the preferred forms: 
kandy ia given, hut not candy; khakeo, but not khaki» jennyrick- 
show, but not jinrikisha or jinricksha; rouble, but wot ruble. 
Parasang, of Persian origin, dovs not appear for any language: 
English faro is omitted under No. 1650, und damson is not to be 
found under No. 476. The loss of the initial » in the word which 
hicame Italian wrancia is not explained, though it ja well under- 
stool; No. 1555. 

A consideration of the English examples shows that Dr, Lokotsch 
is not sufficiently at home in English to exercise discrimination 
among the spellings, though any of the larger dictionaries of 
recent date might have guided him. On the other hand, we must 
recall the gigantic nature of the tnsk which he undertook: it 
includes practically all the languages of Asia, the Raat Indies, and 
North Africa, us well as those of Europe. No acholar ean master 
them all. But the collections in this volume ure of prime im- 
portance for those who wish to work on special points of recondite 
word-origing. 

Incidentally, the journal in which this review appears is the only 
American publication listed in the bibliography, but there is no 
citation of Schoff’s article, TAOS. 42. 355-370, on camphor, under 
No. 1100. 


Rotaxp G. Kewr. 
University of Pennsylvania, 
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L’Inde et son Gme. fcrits des Grands Penseurs de Inde Con- 
temporaine. C. A. Hooman, Editeur. Boulogne-sur-Seine: 
Publications Chitra. [1928.] 504 pp. 


_ ‘This is a useful hook, well worth the attention of those who are 
interested in the literary, artistic, and spiritual life of contem- 
porary India. Ita plan is primarily to let Indian leaders in each 
of these fields speak for themselves. There are characteristic writ- 
ings of such men and women as Gandhi, Rabindranath and Aba- 
nindranath Tagore, sry be Naidu, Jawaharlal Nehru, and oth- 
era; brief hiographic studies of leading Indianz; essays on Indian 
art, music, philosophy, and religion i part by westerners, but 
only by such as have an intimate and sympathetic acquaintance 
with (ndia); an extensive and varied section on “Women in 
India”, with contributions by Indian and Huropean women and 


men; cimens of folklore, proverbe, and s#emi- Bs well 
as caice Witerasy) poetry; an account of ‘Pagore’s Vive. Bharati 
Tniversity; and so forth. The inclusion of some writings. by 
such westerners as Charles F. Andrewa and Sir John Woodroffe 
does Tot constitute a serious departure from the ammounced inten- 
tion to let Indians present their own case; on the contrary, it 
ndds strength to the book, by showing concretely that serious and 
noble-hearted oceidentals find much in India that is worthy both 
of study and of loving admiration, All the materials in the book 
are presented in French translationa, which, so far as a non- 
Frenchman can judge, seem to be competent. 
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NOTES OF THE SOCIETY 
The following persona have heen elected to membership in the Society 


by vote of the Exeentive Committee: 


Prof, Alfred RB. Bellinger 
Misa Elsiv Benkard 
Rabbi Morton M. Berman 
Prof, Lyman V. Cady 
Sir Atul Chatterjee 

Mr. John H, Denison 
Prof. John Dow 

Mr. Heury ©. Fenn 

Dr. Joshua Finkel 

Prof. W. M. Fouts 
Rabhi Hirech L. Freund 
Prof. Hes M. Gale 

Mr, Luther C, Goodrich 
Dr. Hirach Loeb Gordon 
Mr. Solomon Grayzel 
Pres. Franklin 5: Harris 
Dr, Archibald (, Harte 
Mr. Eugene E, Hibahman 


In accordance with By-Law 


from the list of members of tho 


Prof, Elijah J. James 

Dr. Charles Penrose Keith 
Prof. Carrol] B, Malone 
Miss Warlen Mathews 

Kev. Theodore Mayer 

Pres, G. Bromley Oonam 
Rabbi Herbert Parzen 

Prof. K. Rama Pisharott 
Pres, Cass Arthur Reed 
Prof. Frank H, Ridgley 
Prof. Dorothy B. Robinson 
Rabbi Nachman Sarnoff 
Prof, Martin Sprengling 

Dr, Mary H. Swindler 
Mr. Ahmad Kasrawi Tabrist 
Prof. Rollin H. Tanner 
Rabbi Sidney E. Uoyer 

Dr. Olive M. Winchester 


VIII, the Exsentive Committee has dropped 
Soclety Mra. Harold D, Kinddt, 


The vote concerning publicity service by the ACLS (Jovmwar, 48, 323) 
has been rescinded, at the suggestion of Dr. Leland, the Permanent See 
Tetary, und because the ACLS is not continuing the arrangement for secur: 
ing publicity for the constituent Socistics, 
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“A Linguistic Society of India has 
inclnde A. C.. Wooluer, 5. K. Chatter 
Taperevala; and the Society will be » 
Tt proposes to publish six times a 
of notes, queries, and reviews, and 


just been founded; The founders 
jee, Siddhetvar Varma and J, 5 
trictly competent and up to date. 
year a small bulletin consisting ehielly 
in addition it will publish occasional 


monographs of research of permanent value. ‘The Purposes of the Society 


are primarily the scientific study of the 
modern, thuv including the study 
secondly, the modernization of the 
Extract from o letter of Professor W 


23, Lees. 


languages of India, ancient and 


of hitherto inatuddied dinlects; and, 
teaching of languages in India"— 
Norman Brown, dated Lahore, Nor. 
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The addrese of Prof. Jomx ¥. B. Camncrnens, wrongly given in the lait 


List of Members, is 1015 Prospect Bonlevard, Pasadena, Calif, 


The address of Prof, E A. SPEWER (om 
Of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa, 


tied fn the Livt) is University 


THE UPANISADS: WHAT DO THEY SEEK, AND WHY?! 
Feasetin EvcerTonx 


Yate OU NIVERSrry 


Ir may seem presumptuous af thia late day to suggest that & 
restatement is needed of the fundamental attitude of the [Tpanizads, 
those {ountaim-heads of all classical Hindu thought, After all thet 


thas been written on the subject by so many distinguisht scholars 


and brilliant thinkers, both eastern and western, surely it would: 
seom that.nt least the general intellectual view-point of these famous 
treatises must be fairly clear and fairly familiar. In one sense it 
is. The detailed dogmatic beliefa of the Dpanisads which we recog- 
nize ga philosophical or religious have been, on the whole, suili- 
ciently <ifted, clussified, arranged, and interpreted. That is, it is 
easy to find in our reference-books comprehensive statements of 
what they say about the nature of the world and its guiding prinoi- 
plo, the nature of man, his origin, hie duty, hie destiny, and his 
relation to the outside world and its Supreme Principle. I do not 
moan that no further study of these matters is required. Problems 
still remain. But] am not now attempting to eolve them; and they 
are mostly problema of detail, What T am now concerned with is 
a more general and more fundamental matter, and one which has 
been, commonly ignored by modern writers, both Hindu and 
western. ‘The few who have referred to it seem to me not to have 
given it its proper place in relation to the pliilosophy, that is the 
dogmatic theories, of the T panisada. 

[ refer to the. instinctive and unquestioning: helief in the 
inherent power of knowledge, as euch, which underlies the whole 
intellectual fabrie- of the Upanisads, as it appears to me, and furn- 
ishes the motive force behind their gpecuiations. ‘Typical passages 
found constantly in all parte of them seem to me to make it abun- 
dantly clear that the reasan why they seek the “truth,” any truth, 
is precisely this, that hy Knowledge of the truth they expect to 
master their destiny, wholly or partly; and not by a contee of action 
dictated by that knowledge, but direetly, immediately, and by yirkie 


= Presidential address détivered before the Americnn Oriental Society at 
ite annval meeting in Cambridge, April 2, 1026. 
| v7 
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of that knowledge in itself; in brief, we may say, magic ly. in 
this paper I shall try to suggest the range of evidence vabres 5 
this view, and also to sketch briefly the history of this idea in Indian 
thought before and after the Upanisads. 

Let us turn first to the Atharva Veda. It is, as every one knows, 
a collection of incantations, designed to accompany magic rites 
for the attainment of almost every conceivable human desire and 
aspiration. Now it is a commonplace of Atharvan psychology that al 
knowledge of the end to be gained is a prime means of gaining it. 
“We know thy name, 0 assembly!” suys the author of AV, 7. 13.2, 
in a charm to get control of the public assembly or town-meeting, 
“T have grasped the names of all of them,” says a medical charm, 
6.63.2, of the scrofulous sores (apucit) which it is striving to 
overcome, And so on; similar expressions are numerous and are: 
perfectly familiar to all readers of the Atharva Veda. The 
“name,” I may say in passing, is to Vedic India, as to early human 
psychology the world over. the essence of the person or thing; so int. : 
our oldest Upanisad, Brht!. 3.2.11, the “name” is that eternal 
part of man which does not perish at death. He who knows the 
name of anything therefore knows the essential thing itself; and, 
in Atharvan conceptions, if he knows it he controls it and can mold 
it to his purposes, magically, by immediate power of that knowl- 
edge. No more fundamental or commonplace idea can be found in 
the whole range of Atharyan magic. 

But it is not limited to that sphere. We meet it again, clearly 
and insistently set forth in innumerable expressions, in the ritual- 
istic texts of the Brihmanis, which are to the Vedic hymns approxi- 
mately what the Talmud is to the Jewish scriptures, No better 
authority on the Brihmanas has ever lived than the late Hermann 
Oldenberg, who has made this point abundantly clear in his masterly 
treatise called Vorwissenschaftliche Wissenschaft, die Weltan- 
schauung der Brihmane-Teete (Gottingen, 1919). O€ their view 
of the ritual he saya (p. 5): “The knowledge of a procedure, 
its psychic image, is magically connected with the procedure itself. 


*The word used is Vorgung, and, ae applied to the Brihmapas, means of 
course primarily » religious rite, aince it is with auch Vorgange that they 
mainly deal. Rut the statement is equally true of any uct or entity, and 
this was clearly in Oldetiberg’s mind; hence his carefully generalized 
expression. Ki 
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‘The knower, precisely thru the fact that he knows—not because thru 
his knowledge he acts skillfully and correctly,* but by reason of the 
power of the knowledge in itself . . —possesses power over the 
entity or event known.” It is, therefore, even said to be unnecessary 
actually to perform a rite. If you know it, you have as good as 
parformed it; that is, you can be sure of the benefits which are 
promited to the performer ; und furthermore, ignorant performance, 
that is mechanically going thru the motions without real knowledge 
‘of their esoteric meaning, doeca not bring the desired result.* 
Knowledge, not physical action, is the important, the all-important 
thing. That is why the whole enormous bulk of the Brilmana 
texts is devoted to explaining the mystic, esoteric, or magic meaning 
of the various elements of the ritual. We constantly find in them, 
after such an explanation, the added statement that he who “ know- 
ing thus” (evar vidvdn) performs the rite, gets such and such # 
benefit; or, more directly and simply, that he “who knows thus” 
(ya evarh veda) gets the benefit. That this doctrine in its extreme 
form is dangerous to the perpetuation of the actual performances, 
js obvious. All the more impressive is the fact that despite their 
absorbing interest in the rites, the Brahmana texts frequentiy do 
not shrink from drawing this conclusion. 

In patticular this belief in what I shall call, for short, the 
“magic” power of knowledge manifests itself in the Brihmanss 
in their pussion for identification of one thing with another, on the 
slenderest possible basis; indeed, often on no basis at all that we can 
discover. ‘These identifications have struck every reader of the 
Brihmana texts. Their rationale has never been more clearly or 
correctly stated than by Oldenberg.* As he says, the purpose is to 
« sot in motion” the cosmic forces dealt with, and to “get from 
them the desired results.” To this end it is said that they “are” 
this or that other thing, which other thing we can control, “The 
Maruts are water. Visnu is the sacrifice. The cow ia breath.” As 
Oldenberg remarks, “ By grasping or controlling one of the two 
identified entities, the possessor of the mystic knowledge as to their 
identity hes power over the other, which is in fact no other (but 

* Note this point; it is « highly important one. 

*Oldenberg, op. cit. 140, 201; Lehre der Upanishaden und Anfange des 


Buddhiamus, 24 ed., p. 29. 
* Forw. Wises, p. 110f 
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really the same) ;” that is, for instance, since “ the cow is breath,” 


and I control a cow, therefore I cantrol breath, my own life-breath, 
orsome one else's: That is the only reason for the faniastic identi 
fication. We want to control breath; s0 we-earnestly and ingist- 
ently identify it with something that we can control, and the trick 
is turned.* 

Now the question will arise, what has all this to do with philoso- 
phy? Are not the Upanisads, the * New Testament” of the Veda 
as they have been called, oceupied with a wholly different order 
of ideas from those of the magicians of the Atharva Veda, und the 
ritualists of the Brahmanas? So it has heen generally supposed. 
Some have evan gone eo far as to hold that the Tpanisade originated 
in a different social order; the Vedio priests, it has been thought, 
could not have conceived the Upunisadic ideas; which move on an- 
other intellectual plane. Most scholara have not gone to this 
extreme; they admit the growth of Upanigad thought in priestly 
circles, but think of it as the product ofa small group of intelli- 
gentia among the brahmans. It is, to he sure, generally granted 
that the Upanisads contain traces-of ritualism; occasionally even 
evidences of magi¢ are recognized in them, But these, when noted 
at all, are regarded as intrusions, as foreign elements which are 
mixed with their philosophy but have no proper connexion with it. 
Conversely, the adumbrations of Upanisad philosophy which are 
occasionally met with in the Vedic hymns and in the Brihmanas: 
are held to belang to a different intellectual sphere from the great 
SS ns nee! 2 


*Oldenberg adds, very acutely, that we find clear traces of thin sort af 
identification even jn the hymna of the Bigveda, and vites instances. "There 
is indeed no reason whatever to doubt that this concept was os familiar to 
the suthors of the Rigvedic hyn as to the Atharvan chartn-mongeta and 
the Brihmays thiologinna, The reason why it docs not appear there ao 
clearly is simply that the highly specialized purpose of most of the Rigvedia 
Syne gives little chance for its expression. The Rigveda le, broadly speak- 
ing, aimply # hymn-book containing chants to be nsed in the hieratle ritual, 
addrest to the code of thut ritual. Since all the reat of the Vedwu shounde 
in evidence of implicit belief in the magic power of knowledge, ww aboulil 
be justified in assuming that the Rigvedic poets also held it, even if it were 
not exprest there at all; they would pot huve heen Vodie Hindus ii they had 
not held i But, in fact, we find indications of it even in tha Rigveda, 
quite as often as we should expect, considering the Umilstions of ite prac: 
tieal purpose. This is to be borne in mind in oonmesion with the philo- 
sophie hymna of the Rigveda: = below, 
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mass of those earlier texts. In ehort, it is customary to make a 
sharp division between Vedic ritualiam and Vedic magie, on the one 
land, and Vodie (or Upanisadic) philosophy on the other; and even 
those who recognize the oceurrence of both side by side m the same 
texts think of this juxtaposition as a mixture of basically unrelated 
things. Tho eame Oldenberg whose clear characterization of the 
Brahmanas [ have quoted finds a completely different spirit in the 
Upanisade, whose authors in his opinion are true philosophers, seek- 
ing the truth about the universe for the pure joy of knowledge in 
itself, not for the sake of using that knowledge for practical. ands. 
They constitute for that reason, to hie mind, a “ genuine novelty,” 
altho of course he recognizea traces of their ideas in the earlier 
literature,* 

For years the conviction has been growing upon me, #8 & result of 
repeated atudy of early Indian philosophic texts, that this inter- 
pretation involves radical misunderstanding of the point of view 
of those texts, and indeod of wll classical Indian piilosophy. It 
commits the very natural but unfortunate error of attributing to 
Indian thought the objects which we associate with “ philosophy” 
in the west, at least at the present day, but which have never been 
associated with it-in India, until the moet modern times. To our 
minis, I take it, “philosophy ” implies a search for abstract truth 
about the nature of the universe and man’s place in it, a3 an end 
in itself, We do not expect o philosopher to do anything with this 
truth, if and when he gets it, except to enjoy the intelleetual 
pleasure of cogniaing it, and to share it with others. If practical 
motives are concerned, wo suy it is no longer “ pure” philesopliy, 
but religion or something else. But to the Hindus, even of later 
classical times, and a fertiort of the Vedic age, such a conception 
never occurred; and if it had bean suggested to them, they would 
linve regarded it ns fantastic and absurd, Oldenberg’s figure of a 
Vedic philosopher seeking “to unfold a picture of things as they 
are for its own sako, out of the pure joy of perceiving and under- 

Sm hia Vorw. Wits, p 2m, Tt Wintornits (fiveck. d, snd. dat, 1, 
passim, notably p. 203) also separates the streams of ritualistic magic ans 
“true” philosophy ; the latter in his opinion originated in nét-Brakmen 
eiroles, tho he makes it war that both atreame are found both im the 
Upanisads (pp. 206-200) ani ln the philosophic hymns of the Atharva Veda 
(p. 131). 
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standing ” * is more than “rate,” a he calla it. Snch an individual 
never existed at all, either in the Vedic period, of which he is apeak- 
ing, or in later India, as far as our records show. The picture is 
utterly un-Indian, 

Abstract truth for its own sake, as an end in itself, has never for 
a moment been conccived by Indian philosophers as a proper objec- 
tive of their speculations. Their intellectual quests have always 
been associated in their minds with practical ends. The: later 
systeme of philosophy are all supposed to be practical means of 
attaining salvation, mukli or mokga. That is their one and only 
justification for existence. Typical are the two most famous of the 
later systems, the Vedinta and the Sankhyu. In both, as is well 
known, human salvation is the sole object of their speculations; and 
in both alike itis to be gained by knowledge. He who has true 
knowledge is saved, directly and immediately, and precisely by 
virtue of that knowledge. They diifer as to what true knowledge is, 
bot agree to this extent, that it is knowledge of the real nature of 
the aoul and its position in the universe, its relation to the test of 
the universe and its guiding principle. Such knowledge gives its 
possessor control over his soul’s destiny, that is, calvation. 

Now salvation, literally * release” (miuéti, moksa), is understood 
in later Indian us meaning “ release” from the cyele of rebirths, 
determined by karma; that is from the sarksdra, with all the evil 
and pain inevitably connected therewith. In the early Upanisads 
this conception of the round of existences, the sarhsdra, had not yet 
fully developt. We see it in process of developing in them. But 
the word and concept of multi are found there, with the same 
general connotations as in later times, subject, to the qualification 
just indicated. That is, multi means “ release” from the ovile of 
ordinary human existence. In Brhad Aranyaka Upanisad 3.1 are 
listed four muktis: the first, release from death; the second and 
third, from “day and night” and from * the waxing and waning 
moon” (that is, from the ravages of time) ; and the last ix ascent to 
the“ heavenly world” (svarya loka). And, moat characteristically, 
these “releases” are magically gained by knowledge of certain 
thoroly ritualistic identifications, of elements of the sacrifice with 
cosmic and human powers, quite in the style of the Briahmanas. 
sci: ne 

“Bo first in Gret, U. 6. 14, samadramoksasthitihandhahetyh. 
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Thus, by the idewtification of the Avfar-pricst with fire, as a cosmic 
power, and with speech, as a human faculty, one wins release from 
death. ‘This ritual-magie wisdom iz put into the mouth of no less 
& personage than Yaijnavalkya, the most celebrated of all Dpani- 
gadic teachers, at the beginning of his contest in learning with the 
other brahmans at the court of King Janaka, which is one of the 
high pornts of Upanisad philosophy, 

Along with “releases” from evils, the Upanicads speak of 
“attainments” of desiderata. The very same passage just quoted, 
after disposing of the “releases beyond (ovils),” proceeds to 
describe “attainments” thru ritual-magic knowledge? The 
“attainments” here are certain natural and supernatural 
“worlds” (loka) which are gained by ritunl knowledge. Many of 
the later systems also promise to the adept not only the mpreme 
goal of salvation, but various incidental benefits which he ig to 
enjoy while progressing towards that goal. I am thinking pri- 
marily of the magic powers, (mahd-)siddhis, promist by the Yoga 
and other later systems to the philosophic adept. ‘They are sep- 
ondary and incidental to the main aim, bot none the less real, 

Nothing eeenia more natural to the Hindu of ancient times, as 
indeed to the popular mind in medieval Europe," than that very 
practical and worldly benefits, of many sorts, should ensue magi- 
cally from superior knowledge. The word widyd, “ knowledge,” 
means in classical Sanskrit also “ magic” ont and out, as all Sans- 
kritista know well. Again and again thrnont the Dpanisads, just 
as thruout the Bralhmanas, we meet the phrase “he who knows 
thus,” ya evum veda (or vidvin), The same phrase is equally 
familiar in the Atharva Veda, especially in its philosophic hymns, 
And everywhere it almost always follows the promise of some 
exiremely practical reward for him who “has such knowledge.” 
Not only long life and release from death, or from that “ second 
death” (punar-mytyu) beyond the first grave which ie such a 
bughear to the Vedie Hindus in the birth-throes of the doctrine of 
transmigration; not anly the winning of various heavens; but 
wealth ia this life, worldly success of all kinds, astendancy over 
one’s fellows, the discomiiture of one’s @memies, even: success in 
love—all these anil other worldly benefits are among the things to 


1 ity atimokgdh, atha sahpadah, BrhU. 3. 1.8. 
18 See the Epilog to this paper, below, 
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be gained by the practice of Upanisadic speculation, as they were 
to be gained from the ritualistic and theological speculations of the 
ftihmanas and from the magi¢t practices of the Atharva Veda. 
The passayes are so numeroua that it is hard to see how their sig- 
nificance can hove been eo generally overlooked. It oyght not to 
be necessary to quote any of them. The list of references in the 
footnote will be sufficient to. show how they permeate the two eldest 
Upanisade, the Brhad Aranyaka and Chindogya.™ | 

In my article on “The Philosophical Materinls of the Atharva 
Veda" I pointed out that in seeking, practical benefits thru the 
magic power of knowledge the Upanisads touch upon the special 
sphere of the Atharva Veda. Ita aims are identical with theirs, 


*Brhv. 1, 2. 1, 3,5, 7-8 (to be understood together aa meaning that he 
who knows the identity of the arta-fire and the afcamedhe-sacrifine with 
Death “wards aif death, death doew not attain him"); 1. 3, 7,9) 16, 18 
25, 26, 28 (Madhy. 1. 3. §, 10, 17, 19, 27, 28, 38); 1. 4.1, G, T, 10, 15, 16, 17 
(Mildhy. 1.4.2, 10, 14, 18, 22, 28, 20, 31); 1.5. 1,2, 12) 15, 16, 20 (Miidhy. 
1. &. 1, 0, 10, 23, 24, 20); 2. 1. 24. (a long series of philosophic doctrines 
whiok are all declared to be partial or incomplete; nevertheless each brings 
its possessor its appropriate benefit; e. g. in 5 it is proposed by Girgya to 
eomider the puruga in the dhdéa aa Bruhman, to which Ajatadatru replies: 
* Speak oot of him to ma; 1 revere him ae the full and nondeparting; who 
so reveres him is filled with offspring and eattle, and his offspring do not 
depart from thia world!"); 22 1, 2,4 (M. 6); 2 3.0 (MM. 10); 3. % 2B; 
3.0. 28 (M34) 5 401. 2) 34,6, 67 (M4, 1. 4, 7, 10, 13, 10, 10); 4 Be 
(M6): 4.3, 37 (ML 43); 4.4, 8,19) 14, 10, 20, 21, 22, 29-24, 26 (ME 1D, 
15, 10, 21, 28, 23, 27, 28, 20, 31); 4. 6. 4, of. 15 CML 4. G4 and Bo; 
immortality lo be gained from the knowledge set forth in this chapter); 
By 6.3 (M4) 5 5 4 (MG) 3.1, 8, 4 OM, GO. 8, 4, ys Be 
(=. 6. 6, which omits ya eran veda}; 6 11;-5. 12 (M6, 14. a)¢ 5 1 
bd (M. 6. 14. t-4) 5 6, 4. 1-8 (MO 12) 1 eo Ot a & OG 
#2. 16, 16 (ML 6. 1. 18, 19) ;—ChE. 11. 7, 8; 10: 1 @ aay 1. 1, Fy 
L4, 6) 1.0.7;1-7. 7,6; 1.02; L134; 244.8 8 9; 2 a ee. 
2.6.2; 202:25.2; 28372 106;2 1128; 2 1 2.9 98 woe 14, 8; 
2.16.25 2. 16.2; °2. 17.2; 2 18.2; 219, 2:2 90.9; © or my g ay ads 
47. 34; 88. Bay 8. Ba WO Sy 12 7; 3 49, 17; BL Bs 
B.16. 7) 3. 18.65 9,19. 4; 49.8; 450924. Obs 4s dB ay 
4.12.2) 4.13, 8; 4, 149; 4016. 2, 34s QT 8s Dor & 1;6. 
IO 305 GIS; 6. B25 8s 8s 7 eet, Beth See ts & BE 
1.72; 7.8.22 7. & Sete. (this series is similar tn spirit to BphU. 2). 
2ff., see ahora); 7. 25.and 26 (climax to the preceding; perfect knowledge 
irings unlimited powers); & 1. 0 with 8 2. 1-10; 8%, 5: 4 7.1; 8, 1% 0 


: Selina in Honor of Mowrice Bloomfield, pp. 117-135; een especially: 
He " 


4. 
2; 
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gnd one of ite familiar methois of attaining those aima ia thru 
that same power af knowledge, us set forth above. Ani, in fact, 
the Atharva Veda is the special home of early Vedic speanlation. 
This fact is obvious and undisputed; the Atharva Veda, this book 
of spells and incantations, contains far more. philosophic materials 
than the Rigveda or any other Vedic Sambiti. Every one has 
always observed this ciroumstance, and found it surprising— 
indeed, inexplicable. It is inexplicable from wny other point of 
view then that which L am here proposing, and which I first pro- 
posed in the article cited. ‘Those who think of Vedic speculation 
ga the work of abstract, disinterested “ philosophers ” in our west- 
ern sen, ¢an orly reward the inclusion of so much of their work 
qn» hook of magic charms sa a strange anomaly. But the Atharvan 
philosophic materials themselves, to a very large extent, and still 
more the manner in which they are nsed in the Kauaika Siltra and 
the other ritual handbooks of the Athurva Veda, indicate clearly 
the practical, magical ends which their esoteric knowledge waa 
desigmed to gain. And so they themselves furnish the reason for 
‘their inclusion In the Atharva Veda, to which they are perfeetly 
appropriate. 

Typical is the hymn AV, 11, 4, Its subject is the pring, the 
cosmic “ breath,” that is the wind, most strikingly manifested in 
the storm-wind; hence the obvious naturalistic allusions to storms 
whieh the hymn contains. This breath of the universe iv, quite 
naturally and yet scutely, made the enlivening principle of the 
cosmos. The author is thoroly at home in the phraseology and 
ideology of Vedic higher thought, and applies it to his subject with 
w freshness and vigor which suggest an unusual amount of intel- 
leotual acumen. He is certainly no mere ignorant witch-doctor. 
Yet that does not mean that he is free from natural homan desires, 
Not only the last stanza, but several stanms scattered thruout 
ihe hymm, give expression to the active desire that the cosmic 
breath” shall confer hoons on him who knows and glorifies it, 
particulariy, of course, by means of its counterpart, the individual 
}ronth ™ or life” in the human being. Se Kanfika very appro- 


4 Cf, Bloomfield, Hymna of the Atharca Fede, p. 623; Oldenberg, Vorw. 
Wisa., p. 6, note. These authors overlook the similar passages in stanza 
p, 11, 18, 10 of the hymn, and speak as if the last wtanza were the only ome 


that shows trace: of magic end. 
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priately uses the hymn in magie performances for long life. ‘In so 
doing KanSika does no violence to the thought of the hymn; on 
the contrary, this was quite clearly the intent of ita author. His 
thought is thoroly Upanigadic, quite a2 lofty aa the average of 
Upanisad speculations; and an Upanigad author would typically 
conclude such a passage with an expression like this: “Long life 
he attains, the breath of life (pritna) does not leave him, who 
knows thus (ya evam veda) |” 

There is: here no question of a secondary fusion of unrelated 
activities, philosophy and magic, On the contrary, all Vedic phi- 
losophy may (from our point of view) be described as a sort of 
philosophic magic, or magical philosophy.** That is precisely why 
a 


“As set forth in these words in my article, op. cit, p. 124. [must refer 
to this place, especially p. 121 #., for further detuils us to the evidence for 
the magical intent of Atharvan philosophy, (A limited number of reprints 
of this article are available for free distritmtion, on application to the 
author.) I am pleased to nute that the views there advanced have heen 
noticed favorably by such good scholars 49 Winternite (OLZ, 1924, p. 424) 
and Keith (Religion and Philosophy of the Veda, p- 410, 2.3), To he sure 
T must add with regret that I have failed to flnd in Keith's book much 
evidence that he has teen inftluonred by my argumenia, Witternite pointa 
out that he exprest long ago views similar to some of mine: T hope T am 
not wrong in understanding that he would now agree even more closely 
with me; cf. note T above.—] would odd here that the case for the proctical 
application of AV. philosophic hymns is really stronger than appears from. 
my former article. While the Atharvan ritual texts fall in some casey to 
record the usee to which they are put (loo. cit,, p. 119), the hymns them- 
selves do so more regularly than I there indicated. Thua I ohacrved that 
AY. 8.10 is ignored in all the ritual texta; but I should have added that 
the hymn itself emphatically states (vas 2-7, V-29, 33) the practical bane- 
fita to be won by him who “knows” (yo eras coda) ite mysteries, quite 
in Upanigad fashion. So also the recurring refrain of AV, 11, 3, 82-49: and 
for other similar references see AV. 4. 1, 73 9. 10. 24; 10, 2 29, 40; 1D. 7. 
40) 41; 10. 8. 22, 43, 44; 11.3, St; 11. &, 10, 25, With so much primary 
evidence, in the hymna themselves, the partial lack of accondary evidence 
of magical employment, in the ritual hatidbooks is not important. TI whould 
farther have noted the fact that even the famuus Rigvedic Hiranyagarbha 
hymn, RV. 10, 121, ends with the definite statement that t was designed to 
win practical desidernta, It ig truo that this tenth verse ia perhaps a later 
addition to the hymn, But even va 9, unquestionably part of the original 
Eext, prays “May Ho (ihe One) harm oa not.” And the Vitvakurman 
hymn, RV. 10. $1, is aa definitely practical jn ite aim a8 any Atharvan 
incantation (vse 6,7). Whether thus tated jn terms or not, all Vedic 
philosophy has practice) sima 
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it belongs primarily to the Atharve Vedas. The fact that the 
Rigveda also contains a few bymuns of this gort is exactly analogous 
to its inclusion of some magic spells, also, Both are equally 
* Atharvanie” and equilly foreign to the primary purpose of the 
Rigveda, which is a hymn-hook for use at the hieratic ritual serv- 
‘eos, ‘the rare and scattering philosophic materials of the Rigveda 
are all found in the tenth or first books (mainly in the tenth), 
which sre recognized ne late additions to the collection, and which 
algo Contain most of the other “ Atharvanic ” materials, the incan- 
tations, wedding and funeral hymns, ete.” Not that the * magic” 
power af knowledge was unknown to the Rigvedie poets. Of 
course this belief was common to the age as a whole, But, equally 
of course, no one, or nt least few, relied upon it exclusively for 
protection. Even the Atharvanists engaged in magical porform- 
anees: with all their faith in the power of knowledge in itaelf, 

veinforeed that knowledge by active measures, The theory 
behind most of the Rigveda is, as ts well known, that human desires 
will be granted by the gods, when they have been propitiated by 
the ritual of sacrifice and praise. Gross-bred with the theory that 
magic rites, performed with true esoteric knowledge, must bring 
thu desired results of themselves, this ritualistic theory gave birth 
in Brahmana times to the belief that the gods are negligible imter- 
mediaries, or even play no part at all in the process; @ rite, per- 
formed with proper knowledge, must of itself result in the benefit 
that ia cought. Or, even more drastically, the actual performance 
of the rite is unnecessary; if one knows ite true nature, by virtue 
of that knowledge he controla the desired result, and need not 
actually do anything. Here is, if you like, o true “blend”; but 
not a blend between magic and philosophy. Rather, a blend 
hetween ritual religion on the one hand and tmagical philosophy or 


24 ]t ie nok an argument against this view that the text-tradition of the 
Rivedic philoso ic hymna is better than that of the correaponding Athar- 
van ones, aa | showed, loc cit, p. 1230, The same iw true of the entire 
Rigvedie tradition, Jt f* simply duu to the fact that the Rigvedic schools 
were better educated. The Atharvanists were not the scholars that the 
Rigvedic poote were. Even the magic charm, which atrayed into the eol- 
lection of the Rigveda. are generally found there in ao more intelligent form 
than the corresponding ones of the Atharva Veda. No one would arguy 
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philozophie magic on the other. And in this blend, ritualistic rali- 
giun is the moribund element. Magical philosophy constantly tends 
to get the upper hand. We are drifting into the intellectual ephere 
of the Upanizads, 

For few would now dispute that the Brahmans are the womb 
of Upaniyad thought. They are far more intimately reluted to the 
Upanisads than to the Rigveda, precisely because of their emphasis 
on the importance of knowledge, of a true understanding of the 
esoteric meaning of things. Their hair-eplitting theological dic 
quisitions give birth to the cosmic and metaphyvical (but at the 
same time largely ritualistic) speculations of the Upanisads. And 
just as the Upsnigads contain many external und internal indica- 
tions of their intimate connexion with the Brahmanas (the oldest 
of them, the Brhad Aranyaka, is part of the Satapatha Brahmans ; 
and large perts of them. deal wholly with ritualistic entities and 
concepts)—so they never lose sight for long of the practical ends 
which they also inherit from the Brahmanas, and which like them 
they conceive to depend upon true, esoteric, or mystic knowledge 
of the entities with which they deal. These ends and this method 
of gaining them are inherited by the Brahmanas directly from the 
intellectual sphere which we call Atharvanic, and are then passed 
on to the Upanisads. 

If there is any general difforence in apirit between the Brihma- 
pas and the Upanigada, it lies in just this, that the Upanigads 
tarry out fully, to its logical extreme, the Atharvan-Brahmana doe- 
trine that esoteric knowledge is the only thing that counts in the 
last unalysis; thot it is the supreme method of gaining all one’s 
desires. The Atharvanists and the Bratonana-anthars may tell us 
that knowledge is all that is necessary: hut with tutnral and par- 
donable inconsistency, they still continue to act, to perform ritual 
and magic practices, us if they believed in the efficacy of actions 
The Upanisads attach little or no importance to action, ritual or 
ather. Fur more consistently tham the Brihmayas (tho even they, 
#6 we saw, occasionally goias far as this), they take the position that 
if one knows the mystic meaning of performance, he need not 
actoally carry it out in order to got the henefit af its fruits: They 
constantly sing the same song: “he who knows” this or that, 
gets lis desire fulfilled. To be sure, by reading chieily between 
the lines, we may find evidence that ritual and magical acts were 
still performed. But little importance ia attached to the actual 
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performance, Vor instance, several passages tell us that Titiml 
acis, if performed without knowledge of their esoteric meaning, 
are not only useless,” but dangerous; the presumptuous performer 
is likely to have his head burst asunder“" Again, “he who knows” 
a particular rite, of which the mystic meaning has just been 
explained, “and he who knows it not, both perform: it; tnt” 
when performed with knowledge it becomes more effective.” The 
world of men is ‘attained by begetting a son, the world of the manes 
by sacrifice, the world of the gods by knowledge; but the worid 
of the gods is the best of worlds, therefore “ knowledge is best.” * 
People euy that by offering with milk for a year one escapes re 
death (puner-mrtyu); but this isan error; on the very (first) 
dayon which one who knows mukes euch an offering, on that very 
day he escapes re-death.** And even such qualified tributes to the 
power of actions as these are rare in the Upanisads, Generally it 
is knowledge, knowledge alone and of itself, which brings the 
desired end, no other method being recognized as even possible. 
“He who knows” gots anything he wants, by the direet and magi 
eal power of his knowledge.™ 
i  ——— 

Oh, 6, 24.1, 

MCh. 1, 6 amd £1011. 

me (hh, 1. 1. 10, 

& Aph, 1.5. 16 (Madbyarhdina rec. 24). 

= rll. Lo. 2 (Midhy. 6). We also find clear evidenee that what we 
choild call purely magic practices wort carried op in these same“ phila- 
sophienl ” circles; thus additional proof is furniaht for the intimate eor- 
nexion between the splieres of the Athurva Veda and the Upanigada. Brhu. 
@. 3 and 4 deal with euch practices in a thoroly Athurvan manner. They 
include even love-charma, charms to compel a woman to yield ber love, 
hirth-contro! charms to prevent conception, and conversely charms to bring 
about conception when it is desired; parturition charms, etc. etc But the 
knowledge motif is daminant throont. Thus, at the very outset, the sexunl 
act is explained mystically as a kind of ritual performance, the elemenia of 
which are identified, Brihmnaga-wise, with the parts of the woman's body; 
and then we are told that if a man practises eexnal Intercourse knowing 
this, he gains o world ae great as he who sacrifices with the Vijapoya-rite, 
and takes to hinwelf the morit of women; hut if he prectives 1 without 
krurwing this, wormen take to themenlves hie merit (BrhU. 6, 4.3). 

= Somn tater religiows and philosophie texte are more catholic, and reeng- 
nise other ways of raining salvation, altho “knowledge” remained perhaps 
the favorite on the whole; at any rate, the lute Sinkhya and Vediinta wys- 
tema clumg to it exelunively. Tn the philosophy of the epic, am the other 
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An important further question now arises; Js any relation dis- 
cernible between the kind of knowledge sought, at a given poiut,. 
and the nature of the practical benefit to be derived from it? 

in some cases if is hard for us to diseern uy reason for the 
association of a particular boon with a particular quantum of 
esoteric knowledge. In an Atharvan hymn (13:3) the sun is: 
glorified os the cosmic First Principle; and, in the constantly 
recurting refrain af each verse, this “ruddy one” (Hohita) i 
invoked to destroy any enemy of the wise man “who knows thus.” 
The idea seems to be simply that one who is fortified with euch 
mystic knowledge must be safe from attack by human foes. But 
any other desideratum would seem to us equally appropriate. 
Similarly in the Upariisad passage last quoted (BrhU. 1.5.2) we 
saw that escape from re-death is promist to one who performs 
with esoteric knowledge a certain milk-offering for a single day. 


=e SS a 
hand, various courses of action are recognized aa possible roada to enlve- 
tion, 2s alternative: to the way of knowledge. ‘These active mothods are 
eolled Yoga, “activity” (see Amerioon Journal of Philology, 45, 37 if. for 
‘a brief account of them), and are distinguisht as such from the method af 
knowledge, known as Sinkhys, “reckoning, reasoning, ratioclination". In 
the epic and in all earlier Sanskrit literature the terms Sankhya and Yoga 
do not refer to metaphyaical systems, but to ways of gaining ealvution; sce 
my article, “The Meaning of Sinkhya and Yoga," Am. Jour. Phil, 45. 1-46, 
For tho relation of this early teaning of the word Sinkhya to the later 
“Sinkhya" syatem, eee ibid, 3241); and for yet other ways of salvation 
than “ knowledge” and “action”, p, 40.—Keith, Religion and Philosophy 
of the Veda, 2, p, 643 f., rejects the conclusions of this article, but addnees 
ttle reason for doing eo; his remarks amount to hardly more than a dog- 
matic refusal to accept what 1 still think I showed to be. the plain and 
tumistakeble evidence of the texts themselves os to the meaning of the two 
words. As an example of the cogeney of euch arguments ae Keith oifers, I 
may mention his treatment of Mbh. 12. 14718. (p. 543, infra), Hare he 
says: “In this passage we find two very diwtinct views set out: the 
Sitnkhya and the Yoga aceopt « multiplicity of souls, while Vyasa insists 
that all the soule at bottom rest on the world soul,’ But, as | pointed ont 
(p. 28), this doctrine of Vyaa “that all the souls at bottom rest on the 
world soul” in definitely stated in ¥s 13783 to be Sinkhya und Yoga"! 
What becomes of the distinction on which Keith lays auch great weight! 
One" distinct view " is-as- much Sinkhys and Yora as thu other, according 
to the text. In the text meré gibberish—or is Keith wrong! 1 prefer to 
seams that the text knows what it is talking about. (In actus! fact the 
text does not intend to make the distinction between the two * ylews” 
which Keith supposes, as I clearly showed. } 
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Why precisely release from re-death, rather than any other boon? 
The only auewer (if it be considered an answer) probably is that 
ritualistic tradition made this particular association. 

This condition is, however, just what we should expect, after all. 
Tt ia what we very commonly find im connexion with Atharvan 
magic rites and with the ritual performances of the Brahmanns, 
Often we can discern no-special reason for the clearly exprest 
‘expectation of a certain result from a particular rite or incanta- 
tion. 

On the other hand, it would be an error to think of such cases 
aa typical of philosophic magic in-general. Much more often we 
can see very definite reasona for the association. If the prina- 
hymn which we discust above * is used to attain long life, this is 
obviously because knowledge of the universal prina, the life-hreath 
of the coames, may naturally he expected to give the knower con- 
trol over that “life-hreath,” and henes over its manifestation in 
himself, namely, his own “life-breath.” Just so, times without 
number, in the (panisads the name of the thing or concept known 
suggests the boon to be derived from the knowledge. Scores of 
examples could be quoted; they occur on almost every page. It 
will suffice to refer to Brhad Aranyaka Upanisad 2.1, where e. g. 
in paragraphs 4 to 6 he who knows the “glorious” gets “ glor- 
ious” offspring; he who knows the “full and undeparting” is 
“filled? with offspring and cattle, and his offspring “do not 
depart” from this world (sc, before him); he who knows the 
#nneonquerable ” becomes himself “nneonquerable.” Sometimes 
the identification ie made only by what we should call verbal dis- 
tortions or bad puns; but to the authors these-are just as serious 
aa what we might term sound “ philological ” identifications. 

So far we have dealt with knowledge of special, limited subjecta. 
Tt resulta, we have seen, in particular boons for the possessor, boons 
which are generally appropriate to the name or nature of the thing 
known, ‘The essential idea is that “he who knows” any one thing, 
gets that thing, or something corresponding to it. But from this 
it is only short step to the logical conclusion that if one could 
only know everything, he would thereby get—everything, Tini- 
versal knowledge, omniscience, must be a short-cut to omnipotence, 
to the power of setisfying any desire. If what you know you con- 
i 

AV. IL 4; see page 106. 
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trol, then by knowing the all, you can control the all. If, then, a 
formula can be discovered which will provide you with the fundda- 
mental truth of all that is, the knowledge of thet formula will 
make you master of the universe: And spectiically, in true Brih- 
mana spirit, that formula is to be sought in a mystic identifica- 
tion. You must discover something which “is” the essence of the 
all; especially, if possible, something which you can control, so 
that thereby you can control everything.” 

This ig the everet of the famous * quest of the Upanisade” after 
a formuiaic identification of somethmg or other with the First 
Principle of the universe. The regular answer to the question: 
“With what shall we identify the ove thing, by knowing which all 
is known?” is “with the soul, a/man, of man.” Obviously: fot 
the One, whether it be called Brahman,"* or the Existent (sat), 
the Heal; or what-not, is naturally the essential self or “soul” 
(a@tman) of the-universe. If it is déman, ond my ‘oul, my real self, 
is also atman, then is not the mystie identification ready-made? 
Jost as the “ life-breath ” of the universe is the some. as the “life 
breath” of man, and by “knowing” the one you control the 
other,* And surely there is nothing which I control more per- 
fectly than my own “self.” Ti then I “know” that the Brahman, 
which is the diman of the universe, is my own diman, then not only 
do I control the fundamental principle of the universe, because 
knowledge is magic power; but even more than that, I am the 
fundamental principle of the universe, by that mystic identifica- 
tion, For this double reason, there is nothing ont of my control 
or beyond my grasp, 

The knowledge of the One which ie All, and its identification 
with the human soul, is then a short-ent to the satisfaction of all 
desires, the freedom from all fear and danger and sorrow. Just 
as knowledge of individual or partial truths gives to ita possessor 
the individual and special hoons appropriate to each partial truth, 
as in the passage quoted above, so knowledge that the one trae 


a ae SS eee 
= Altho the mere knowledge of a thing ie enuf to give you control over 
It, there te clearly « fooling that you strengthen your hold on it if you oan 
Mentify it mystically with something over which you have more obriows: 
power. Thin is exactly the notion tniderlying the identifications of 4 
Brihmanas; see p. 90 above, a a 
"As so why it le #o regularly called that, ene Lelow 116 
AV. 11.4; above, p. 105 pits sis 


ye 
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essence of everything is. my soul gives me control over everything. 
When and becanse I know that, I am identical with the One, which 
in the very nature of the case cannot be affected by any unsatisfied 


The passage In Brht. 2.1, referred to above, p. 111, 18 very significant. 
Tn its famous conversation between Girgya and Ajatasatru, Gargya pro- 
poses twelve: different entities, one after another, as expressions for the 
Brahman, the comic One. Ajatadatru denles that each in turn iz the 
Brakmaz, but explains whet it really is, and assigns a particular hoon to 
the poxsessor of this knowledge. Hie then proceeds to give his own view 
of what the Brahman is in very truth; namely, it is to be identified with 
the spirit or soul (dimen) in man, Which in coun sleep ia actually united 
with the coamic soul or Brahman, and which lu “the real of the real.” 
No statement is herv found ’of the profit enauing to ane “who knows thus.” 
But ia it conceivable that perfect knowledge should have so practical 
reward, when imperfect and partial bits of knowledge have just been 
aeuwrted to have each their appropriate rewards? It seems elear that the 
omisaion ia only due to the author's considering it so obvious as to focal 
no statement. And this ia confirmed by the occurrence elsewhere of the 
missing statement of the practical rewards for this knowledge. For the 
same doctrine is found in * tnch fuller and mére perfect form in Brhv. 
4 Sand 4 In 43, 104. we find the closest possible parallel to the latter 
part of 2.1, with ite identification of the soul, particularly in its state of 
deep sleep, with the One. This is the soul's trae form, in which all bis 
desires are satisfied, in which be ia withoul desire ond without sorrow (ZL). 
And why is he aot Just becnude the soul is one with the One which iv All, 
and therefore his eeuuss cannot operate on anything, for there is no object 
ott which they might operate—aothing outside of himself (23-31); this 
is hie highest goal, the highest bliss, the summum honum (32). To he 
gure, this state ia attained permanently only after death, and than only 
by the soul“ who haw no desire” (44.6 —Midhy. 8), But who is this 
soul that “haa wo desire" } None other than he who knows the «oul— 
knows, that is, the esoteric truth, that his own sotl is one with the uni- 
versal soul or Brahman, This is emphatically stated, over aml over again, 
in the conelusion of this piscage: note particularly 4.4.12 — Miadhy. 14, 
“Tf o person understands the soul (dtman}, knowing ‘1 am He," then 
desiring what, for the love of what. could he cling to the buly? “—13 = M. 
17; “ Who has found out and become awakened to thin soul... he is the 
All-oreator, for he creates everything; the world (or, heaven) in his; nay, 
he is the world (or, henven) himself." That is, when he knows the workd- 
sou! an himself, he controle it, which ie the soul of everything, and #0 
controls everything: uay rather, he. is qverything- What wander, then, that 
he can vo longer have any desire? All his desires aro thereby fulfilled. 
The canclusion of thie passage, 4.4, 19-22 —= Madhy. 21-31, is a magnificent 
pacan of triumph celebrating the consummate perfection of bliss af the soul 
who attains this perfect knowledge. The whole passege deserves to be read 
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longing or by any evil or sorrow, because there is nothing outside 
or independent of me for which my senses and mind might long.™ 

The famous dictum of the identity of the human soul with the 
world-soul will now appear in a somewhat new light, People never 
tire of quoting the phrase “1 am the Brahman” as <a brillisat 
philoeophicwl apergu. Iam not here to deny that it deserves euch 
praise. But 1 think its real meaning, and the rationale behind it, 
have never been. quite understood. Its context has generally heen 
neglected. The passage’ where it occurs saye: “ Whoever know 
that ‘I am Brahman, becomes this all’; and later, “ from that 
same self he (who knows this) oreates whatsoever he desires” 
That is, the possessor of this mystic knowledge con do whatever 
he pleases. That. is obviously the very practical reason for know- 
ing it. The idea is not ao new as it has often been represented as- 
being, It is essentially contained in the magical-philosophic hymne 
of the Atharva Veda.” It rests on the same basis as the doctrine 
that “he who knows the unconquerable one becomes unconquer- 
ible,” and countless similar expressions thruout both the Dpani- 
ads and the older Vedie literature. The practical, magical benefits 
of such mystic knowledge are clearly stated in connexion with 
almost all similar expressions, The Atharva Veda passage which 


in thin connexion: I will quote only « few extracts: “ Therefore, he who has 
this knowledge... sees only himself (his soul, dimen) in the self (the 
universal woul, dtman), He sees everything us the self; (Miadhy. adds, 
‘every oue becomes his self, he becomes the self of avery ome’ ;) he gete past 
all evil; evi! cannot affect him; free from evil, from impurity (Miidhy., 
from old age}, fram doubt (Miidhy., from hunger and thirst), he becomes 
a bridmane (a veritable possessor of the Brahman), sho knoe thus! ” 
And finally, at the very end: “This is that great unborn soul (dimen), 
free from old age, from death, and from fear (or, danger), immortal—the 
Brahman. Fearless, verily, is Brahman. HE BECOMES THE FEARLESS 
HEAHMAN—WHO0O EXOWS THUS! * 

2° (4, Bell. 1,4 2; 4. 3. 23-31, 

* HrhU. 1. 4. 10, and 15, Mildhyathdina 22, and 22. 

“AV. 10, 7. 40 (originally the concluding verse of the hymn to Skambha 
as First Principla; eo it #till is in the Paippalida, see Whitney's note ad 
foe.) clearly sage that "He who knows” the First Principle, “he verily is 
the mystic Lord of Creatures,” that ts, he becomes the First Principle 
And what be is to gain thereby is stuted with equal clarity in AV. 9, 10. 24: 
“in hia (the First Principle’) control are what hos bees and what le to be 
Ho whall put in my control (because I know him) what has been and what 
ie to be! “ 


contains the very earliest occurrence of the word jiféman in its philo- 
sophio sense takes pains to make clear the reason for knowing that 
diman;* such a knower is possessed of all the qualities attributed 
to the soul of the universe. And the like is stated over and over 
again in the Upanisads,™ 

In the light of such passages we can voderstand better the true 
meaning of such # passage as the Inmous: eixth chapter of the 
Chindogva Upanisad. It sets gut to find the one thing “he know- 
ing which all is known.” It is explained as the “ existent” 
(sat); it is in everything, and everything is in the last analysis 
nothing but that. It is, moreover, rystically identified with the 
human soul: “what that subtle essence is, 8 gtate-of-having-that- 
as-ite-essence is this universe, that ia the real, that is the soul, that 
art thou (fat foam asi)!" There is, to be sure, in this chapter 
no definite statement of the practical benefit to be gained by this 
“knowledge? Are we then to suppose that here is an isolat 
‘example of a “ disinterested ” philosopher, eeeking nothing but the 


7 AY. 10. & 44: “The dosireless, intelilent, immortal, self-existent, 
satisfied with contentment (‘sap', rast), not-lacking in anything—ke who 
knows this Soul, the intelligent, ageless, (ever) young, hia no fear of death,” 

=A fow exatoples: Brhtt. 1. 5, 20 = Midhy. 29: "He who knows this 
becomes the Self of all beings. As in that divinity (the One), #0 in he, As 
all helngs favor that divinity, 50 all beings favor him who knows 
this, Whatsoever these creatures suffer, that remains with them alone. 
Only good reaches him. Evil, verily, does not reach gods.” Brht. 4. 4 
a7 = Midby. 42: “All beings wait upan him who kuows this, saying: 
' Here comes the Brahman! '" ChU.7. a5 2; © He who beholds, thinks on, 
knows, anid enjoys only this (nelf, Gtman) .. = $s tmdependent (sell- 
ruling); he has unlimited freedom in all worlds, While they who know 
otherwieo thaun thie are dependont (roled by others) ; their worlds are: 
deatructible; they have no freedom in al) world” ChU. 8.12 6: “He 
obtaina all worlds and all desires whe endérvtands that Self." TU, 2 1: 
® Ho who knows Brahman .. , attains nll desires.” TU. 2 4: “Who 
knows tho bliss of Brahman never fears anything.” AU. 5. 4: ° So he, 
having ascended on high from this world with that Self of Enowledge, 
olstuined all desires in that heavenly world, and became {immortal Kanugl. 
1 7: “Whatever conquest ts Brahiman's, whatever attainment, even that 
he conquers, that attainment he attains, who keows this.” 
Mundy... 2. 9: “Ha who kuows that supreme Brahman hecomes Brahman, 
itself... .. Ho is beyond serrow, heyond evil. Freed from the knota of 
the heart, he becomes immortal." 

“™ Ch. d, 1. 3. 

™ Jbid. 6. 811. 
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abstract truth for the pure joy of knowing it? Let those helieve 
it who may, For my part, such an opinion would seem to m4 
strangely blind, in view of the overwhelming mase of contrary evi- 
Hence. No: the philosopher of this passage seeks “ knowledge” 
of the essence of the universe for the same reason that all the men 
of his time (and even of much later times in India) sought it: 
because he believes that if he knows that One, and identifies it 
with his own true self, he cain by that knowledge control all cosmic 
forces, and therefore hia own destiny. His “that art thou” is 
motivated in the same way as the Brhad Aranyoka’s “I am Brah- 
man.” He who knows that he is mystically the All, partakes of its 
essence, 1g nt one with It, and therefore cannot be subject te any 
outside influence which might cause any fear, danger, sorrow, or 
unsatisiied desire, That for once the author does not eay so in 
definite terms means only that to lim it was a perfectly obvious 
matter of course." It went without saying, It is really surpric- 
ingly lucky that practically all other similar passages do take the 
trouble to state it so definitely. 

This belief in the power of knowledge gives us the clue to the 
employment of the term briimen as a name for the ultimate First 
Principle, whout which there has been such endless discussion. 
Brahman means simply “ holy knowledge”, or, concretely, a Vedic 
hymn or incantation, that is, a concrete expression of this mvstio 
wiedom; the Vedic mind feels no difference hetween the abstract 
und the concrete sides af this concept. Moreover, all knowledge it, 
tothe Vedic mind, holy, mysterious, religious or magical knowl- 
edge, It always possesses this magico power. The wise man and 
the priest or religions (magical) practitioner (vipra, kari, 
brahman mase., etc.) are completely identical from the Vedle 
a ell I eet erasers a! 0S 


“ Asin ErhU. 2.1 it ie also not stated, but ¢learly must bo understood, 
for the reasons explained in footnote 28, ubsve, Apart from these two, 1 
fan find no other carly Upanigad statemént of this ductrine (the unity: of 
the human «oul with the world-principla) which does not tunke elear then 
“frait™ or benefit to be dorived from knowing it, Certainly the Yijfia- 
valkya dinlog, Beh. 3, is ut an exeeption. It not only indicates at various 
points in its-course (@. ¢. 3.1 possi, ace p, 102 above: 3.2 12 = Midhy, 
iy 3.3.2; 3. 5— Midhy. 4; 3. 8 10) that knowledee of ite inysterics ix * 
to bring fruition of desires: but it concludes with the climactic statement 
that" Understanding, blins, the Bralinan, the highest goal of the giver of 
bounty, belouy to him who stands steadfast in knowledge of thie” [3. 0. 
=3 = Midhy. 34), 
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standpoint. Since knowledge means absolute, direct power, what 
is more natural than that the holy, mystic knowledge (onthman) 
of the universe chould be hulf-personified as the First Principle, 
the Controller of the universe? He who knows this, knows the 
essence of the coames, and so controls it; in fact, upon the identifi- 
cation of this “soul” of the universe with the “soul” of man, he 
who has this knowledge is identical with it. It is matural that 
this Brahman, this holy knowledge of the universe, should appear 
ut times, specially in the earliest texts, in definitely personified 
forme, a4 the feminine Vac, “ Holy Utterance,” or the masculine 
Brhus-pati, Brahmanas-pati, “the Lord of Holy Wisdom,” both 
of which are well-known as.expressions for the First Principle.™ 
But in the philosophic bymue of the Atharva Veda, and in. the 
similar passages of the Brihmanas, it ie the neuter Brahman itself 
which more regularly occupies this position, just as it does later 
in the Upanigads, alongside of more abstract expressions like “ the 
Existent ” (sat, also known to the older tests). Let wa remember 
the important and highly significant fact that in the Atharva Veda 
the regular meaning of the nouter bnihman is * charm, incanta- 
tion,” that is, a hymn of the Atharva Vedu itself, na an expression 
of mystic wisdom. How many times do the magic charms of the 
Athurva Veda allude to the power inherent in the incantation 
(drihman) to bring about the desired end, be it release from dis- 
ease” advancement over one’s follows," injury to rivals,” or 
what-not! The very first hymn of the Atharva Veda invokes the 
Lord of Holy Utterance, Viicas-pati, to abide in the Atharvan 
practitioner, that is, to endow him with the all-important mystic 
knowledge which is to enable him to gain any end he plowses. As. 
we pointed out above, and as every Vedist knows, the word and the 
thing denoted are one to the Vedic mind; he who knows the Holy 
Word knows the concept behind it, and controls it; speech — 
knowledge. And it is because of the all-embracing power of knowl- 


# Bq RV. 10. 125 = AV. 4. 20 is a hymn to Vile personified aa the Ona; 
and in RV. 10, 81. T the cdmnie Vidvakarman, “the All-nnker,” te the Lord 
of Vie, “ Holy Utterance; * cf. alao RY, 10- Tl for a like treatment of Vac. 
For Hrhas-pati or Brahmagas-pati in the same rile a RV, 10, 71, 1; 
10. TZ. 2. 
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édge that the Brahman, Holy Knowledge, alias the power of its 
concrete expression the magic charm, is already in the Atharye 
Veda, and remaing for all later time, a favorite expression for the 
supreme power of the universe. 


SUMMARY 


The Upanigads, then, seek to know the real truth about the 
universe, not for its own aake; not for the mere joy of knowledge; 
not as an abstract speculation; but simply because they conceive 
such knowledge as a short-cut to the control of avery cosmic power. 
The poszessor of such knowledge will be in a position to sutisly 
his any desire. He will be free from old age and death, from 
danger and sorrow, from all the ills that flesh is heir to. By. 
knowledge of the One which ig All, and by mystically identifying 
his own self with that One which is All, he hua, like that One, the 
All in his control. Knowledge, true esoteric knowledge, is the 
magic key to omnipotence, aleolute power. By it one becomes 
autonomous.’ From the Upanisads this idea was inherited by the 
later Hindu systems, such as the Vedints and the epic and classical 
Sankhya, which regard true knowledge as the key to man’s salva- 
ion, 28 giving man ipso facto control of his destiny. But it is the 
earlier, rather than: the later, history of the idea which has lwen 
our chief concern here. It has been shown that it is identical with 
the belief in the magic power af knowledge which is such a common- 
place in the Brahmanas, and above ull in the Atharva Veda. It iz 
of the essence of Atharvan magic practice that by knowledge of any 
entity it expects to control that entity, directly and magically. 
Precisely for this reason the Atharva Veda is the particular home 
of Vedic philosophy, which is simply an attempt to gain af one 
stroke all possible human ends, by knowing, once for all, the essen- 
tial truth of the entire cosmos. Tf all can be known at once, and 
especially if it can be mystically identified with one’s own “ soul,” 
one's very self, then-all will be controlled, and there will be no need 
of half-way measures; no need of attempting by magic to gain this 
or that special desideratum. That such minor, special desiderata: 
are, in spite of this, frequently sought in the Upanisads, just as in 
the Atharva Veda, and thut too generally by means of: mystic 


SS" 


“ snardj, ChU. 7. 24. 2, 
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knowledge, is natura! enuf, and is only an additional confirmation. 
‘af the fact that the spheres of the Upanisads and of the Atharva 
Veda are identical. Finally, the Brahman, ac an expression for the 
supreme power of the universe, is aimply this same magic knowl- 
edge; its concrete manifestation is an Atharvan incantation. 


Erimoa 


Tt is impossible here to attempt to trace the history of this ides 
of the magic power of knowledge in countries: outside of India, 
The subject is much too yas. I may, however, pomt out that, as 
I have remarked elsewhere,** the same notion prevailed in Europe 
down to quite modern times. In Robert Greene's play, Friar Bacon 
and Friar Bungay, produced in England at the end of the sixteenth 
century, we find it in full force. Roger Bacon, the greatest of 
medieval English scholars, is there represented simply a9 & mighty 
magician, and » contest between him and a rival German scholar 
resolves itself into a mere test of their powers of necromancy. 
Shakespeare's Tempest shows the same thing; Prospero, the echolar, 
is, as a matter of course, a magician, In ghort, knowledge meant 
primarily magic power. The ordinary man could hurdly conceive 
the pursuit of knowledge for any other reason. Roger Bacon him- 
celf may perhaps have had a different point af view; tho whether 
he wes completely free from the popular idess of his time, I doubt. 
But he was, in any case, an exceptional man, intellectually far im 

In India, likewise, the more advanced thinkers gridually freed. 
their speculations from the common aims of what we think of as 
sorcery. With the passige of time, we can see what might be ealled 
‘a gradual spiritualization of the notion of the magic power of 
knowledge. ‘This is marked by # change in the objects commonly 
sought. There is a tendency to neglect the crader, lower, human 
interests ae onde to ba attained by esoteric wisdom, The Upanisnis, 
file the Atharva Veda, are still interested in quite ordinary, often 
all-too-human ends. Not only heavenly worlds, and freedom from 
old age and death, from danger and sorrow, but also worldly riches, 


- In my book on The Bhagarad Gite, Chicago, Open Court, 1025, p. ¢£— 
Much might also be sald of the views of the carly Gooatios in this can- 
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conquering of enemies, sexual enjoyment, in short all kinds. of 
human desires are sought by them thru mystic wisdom. But if we 
examine even such a comparatively early text as the Bhagavad Gita, 

we shall hardly find there traces of the magical use of knowledge 

for what we might call trivial, worldly ends** Nor do the best of 
the later systems attach much primary importance to such matters. 

The method is the same; but after all it does make a difference to. 
what purposes it is applied. To be sure, some later Indian systems 
refer to mahdsiddhis, supernatural powers, as Incidental benefits to 

be gained by the adept while he is progressing towards the final 

goal.* And we must not forget that the very word for knowledge, 

vidya, means in classical Sanskrit also “magic”. But the later 

philosophic systems in their highest moods make it clear that, while 

magic powers do indeed come with superior knowledge, they are 

quite unimportant. So far from being worthy ends in themselves, 

they are beneath the notice of the truly wise, who must seek only 

final salvation. For him who has that in his grasp, those lower 

aims simply cease to exist, 

But the Bhagavad Giti and the later systems, in so far as they 
follow the “ way of knowledge,” agree with the thinkers of the 
Upanigads in their practical attitude towards speculation. They 
all seek the truth, not because of its abstract interest, but because 
in some sense or other they think that he who realizes the truth 
about man’s place in the universe has ipso facto, directly, and by 
virtue of that knowledge, freed himeclf from all the troubles of 
life; in short, attained the summum bonum, whatever they conceive 
that to be. They are primarily religious rather than abstractly 
philosophical, And the historic origin of their attitude, in primi- 
tive ideas about the magic power of knowledge, is still perfoctly 
clear in them, altho they sought to apply that power to loftier aims 
thin their early predecessors did.” 


a a a | 

“ The Gita, by the way, prefers the “ way of disciplined activity” (yoga) 
to the “ way of knowledge” (edfkhye), tho it admits the validity of both. 
See footante 23, abave. 

* These include auch things as the powers of levitation, of making oneswlf 
indefinitely large or emall, ete 

See footnotes 23 and 43. 

"Ie need hurdly be said that all the higher forms of religion sre tecog- 
nized by every intelligent student as inheritances from very 
primitive times Scholars who are well aware of this historic fact are not 
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I would not, however, be understood ag minimizing the philo- 
sophic importance or the intellectual interest even. of Vedic and 
Upanisadic thought. Some of the thinkers of those times show 
yery keen mental powers. At their best their ideas strike every ont 
‘as brilliant and fascinating. My admiration for them is warm and 
sincere, All I have tried to do is to eketch the intellectual back- 
ground of the age in which they lived. They were children. of that 
age; how could they be otherwise? The case is analogous to the 
hnmanization of the Rigveda by the modern school of Vedists, 
typified by my teacher Maurice Bloomfield, whose recent lose we 
mourn so deeply. He, perhaps more than any other, has tnught 
us that the Rigvedic hymms are the work not of naively poetic 
dreamers raptly admiring the loveliness of the world about them, 
or meditating abstractedly on the grandeur of their gods, but of 
extremely practical professional priests, whose thoughts In these 
hymns never stray for long from the technical details of their ritual 
performances. But that does not mean thet no poetry is left in 
the Rigveda. A practical priest, with one eye fixed on his pro- 
fessional interests, may and often does have the other eye open to 
impressions of beauty in nature. In the same way we can still do 
full justice to the magnificence of not a few speculative passages 
im the Vedas and Upanisads, even tho we must recognize that these 
philosophers had very definite practical ends in view in seeking trath. 


SS SE eee 
thoreby prevented from remaining true to the religion they hold. In the 
same way # recognition of the historic origin of fankara'’s doctrine of sal- 
‘vation by knowledge peed not imply o doubt of ita philoeophic ralidity. 
‘That is a question with which I am not concerned. 


DID THE EARLY SEMITES OF ASIA MINOR USE 
ALPHABET? 


Fuerts J, STEPHENS 
Yate Univesstrr 


Mou than « thousand cuneiform tablets have now been published 
containing the records of the business transactions of a community 
of Semitic merchants, who lived and traded in the region after- 
wards called Cappadocia, in the latter half of the third millennium 
8.04 There is indirect evidence in these tablets that even at this 
early date these merchants nlso used another system of writing, 
which may have been a primitive North Semitic alphabet. It may 
be supposed that this primitive alphabet was written upon parch- 
ment or other perishable material, and it would be the rarest of 
good fortune if any actual remains of it should ever come to light. 
As evidence that another system of writing was in use the following 
facts are submitted. 

A very unusual feature of the Cappadocian tablets is what hna 
been called a word-divider. An upright wedge, sometimes only 
about half the length of the other upright wedges on the tablet, 
and having its head on a level with the top of the other signs, ia 
Frequently used with the obvious purpose of showing where one 
word ends and another begins. The scribes varied a great deal in 
their use of thig device. There are texts in which it is missing 
entirely,” others in which it occurs only occasionally? and others 
in which it is found at the end of almost every word.* The practice 
of using this quasi-punctuation is entirely unparalleled in other 

*For discussion of the date see F. Thurean-Dungin, “La Date dea 
Tablettos Cappaodociennes,” KA, Vol. 8 p. 1420; G. Contennu, Trewte 
fobletios Cappadociennes, p. Of 

The following abbreviations ary used in these notes: BIN = Babylonian 
fnecriptions in the Collection of James B. Nica; COT = Cuneiform Tents 
from Cappadocian Tablets in the British Museum; JRAS = Journal of the 
Royal Asiatic Society; LTC = Musde du Louvre, Départment dee Antiquités 


Orientales, Textea Cundiformes; RA = Revue d'Assyriofogie et d'Archdo. 
logis Orientale, 


"LTO, Vol. 14, No. 1; COT, Vol. 1, Pi. 1; BIN, Vol 4, No. 2; and others, 

LTO, Vol, 14, No. 2; BIN, Vol. 4, No. 1 and No. 3. 

* LTO, Vol. 14, No, 3; BIN, Vel, 4, No. 0 and No. 10; LTO, Vol: 4, No. Li: 
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cuneiform literature. This fact alone suggests @ calligraphic 
influence from some source other than Babylonia or Assyria. 

A striking parallel to the word-divider is found in a number of 
monumental Semitic inscriptions in the alphabetic character. On 
the Moabite Stone there is a small dot at the end of words; the 
same is true of the Siloam Inscription. In nearly all the Zenjirli 
inscriptions, which are written in characters similar to those of the 
Moabite Stone, the same kind of dot oceurs regularly at the end of 
each word, More than half a dozen inscriptions in the same char- 
acter from the island of Cyprus, and one Punic inscription show the 
game phenomenon.’ ‘The Abiriim inscription at Byblos, the oldest 
of all known inscriptions in this eharacter, dating from the thir- 
teenth century 8. c., also contains the -word-divider. 

At the period when Aramaic, written with pen and ink, and 
Assyrian cuneiform, written on clay, were used simultaneously in 
Ashur, we find an interesting mingling of the two systems of writ- 
ing in some business records of the seventh cetitury 5. ¢., written 
in Aramaio characters scratched in clay." ‘They too make use of 
the word-divider in the form of a round dot. They are the more 
interesting because their content is like that of the Cappadocian 
tablets. 

Tt is to be noted that this dot tended to disappear in all late 
Semitic inscriptions. It is evident that its use at the end) of words 
was n custom of Western Semites in the earliest periods from which 
written monuments have been preserved. Is it not reasonable to 
suppose that the early Semites of Cappadocia used it with their 
cuneiform because they were already familiar with the alphabetic 

ipt? 

Other parallels to the word-divider show that it was a device 
connected with an alphabetic script. It 1s found frequently, for 
instance, in the Carian * and Lycian® inscriptions, and in one of 


“For the texte of thes inscriptions see G. A. Cooke, A Tert-Book of 
North Semitic [nacriptions, 

“fee Syria, Vol. 5, 10%, p. 135 f. 

' Bee Mark Lidebarski, Alfaramdiache Urkenden ews Assur. 

“Ese A. H, Sayeo, “The Earian Language and Inaeriptions,” Trane 
setions of the Society of Bililical Archaeology, Vol.'D, pp. 112-164. On page 
137 be says, “ The divisions hetween words are usually indicated in Earian 
by upright lines, points, or abort lines above or below the lottera” 

*See E. Kalinka, Piluli Lyciae. 
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the oldest texts from Sardis° The Cypriote syllabary * also uses 
it. The Etruscans who used a character yery similar to the Phoe- 
nician alphabet used also the word-divider, and it was adopted from 
them by the Latin people who continued to use it in comparatively 
late times. Most interesting is its use in a seript much older than 
these, namely that found on the island of Crete, which according 
to Sir Arthur Evana dates from about the same general period as 
the Cappadocian inscriptions. Unfortunately these Cretan inserip- 
tions have not been published in any large number, and remain 
untranslated. Eyans was of the opinion, however, that their linear 
script scratched in clay tablets was definitely related to the Phoe- 
nician alphabet. While his effort to make the Cretan script the 
origin of the Phoenician will probably not meet with final accept- 
ance, there is no escaping the evident connection between them 
which he has shown.** Thus we have abundant evidence that the 
word-divider is something that belongs to the alphabetic system of 
writing. The Cappadocian use of it must therefore imply the 
knowledge of this aystem. 

A second indication that the early Semites of Cappadocia made 
use of another system of writing is found in the occasional use of 
the word sibru in their cuneiform documents. In an article en- 
titled, “ Writing upon Parchment and Papyrus among the Baby- 
lonians and Assyrians,” Professor Dougherty has shown con- 
clusively that in the Neo-Babylonian and Seleucid periods of 
Babylonian history two separate words were used for two kinds of 
sctibea. The scribe who wrote upon clay was called a dupiarru, 
and the scribe who wrote upon parchment was called a sipiru. The 
root from which this word comes is, as he shows, the same as that 
from which the Hebrew sepher is derived. Professor Dougherty 
also shows that this root is to be clearly distinguished from a simi- 
Isr root, dapiru, which means, ‘to send.’ The dupiarru is often 
named in Cappedocian texts, and it would seem that the sidru 
corresponded to the sipiru of late Babylonian times. The following 
passages are illustrative of the use of the word. 


a 
* See W. H. Buckler, Sardia, Publications of the American Society for 
the Becevation of Sardis, Vol. 6, Part 2, No. 30. 
“See Wilhelm Larfeld, Griechische Epigraphik, p. 200-203. 
* See Arthur J. Evans, Scripta Minos, Vol. j, p- 77. 
™ See this Journal, Vol. 48, pp. 100-135, 
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Kasbam % zi-ba-ru Sé-a5-ki-ld-ma a-na si-ib-ri 34 a-lim* di-na-ma, 
‘The silver and its interest weigh out, and unto the sibru of the 
city (council) give it’ ** Here the sibru seems to be the recording 
secretary of the city council. 

Um-ma. si-ib-ru 44 ga-ri-im Ga-ni-ed t ga-ru-um We-ah-si-dd-na 
a-na Sé-ki-el-da-lim & Bi-ru-tim 34 Sé-li-du-ar ki-bi-ma, * Unto 
the Shakieldatum and the Birutum of Shaladuwar speak. Thus 
(says) the sibru of the garam of Ganish and the gerum of Wahshu- 
shana.’*® Here again the sibru seems to be the secretary of the 
assembly or garum, 

§ mana anakam a-ti-me A-be-a si-ib-r-ku-nu ai-qui, * Two 
thirds of a mina of Jead to the account of Abia, your sibru, I paid.’ 
Note that in this passage the sibru is called by name, making it 
certain that he is a person. 

A-na si-ih-ri-im ra-me-ni a3-ku-un-ma um-ma a-na-ku-ma .. + » 
“Before a sibru I myself placed (it) ; thus I (spoke) - . .’”* The 
writer of this letter is discussing another letter which he dictated 
to a sibru or scribe, 

The meaning ‘scribe’ which fits these contexts is supported by 
etymological facts. The early Semites of Cappadocia always wrote 
the syllable si for 4," and hence it would be impossible to dis- 
finguish their spelling of sipru, for sipiru, ‘scribe, from dipru, 
‘message,’ from the root Japiru. But it seems that the word dipru, 
* message,” was not used by them; instead, another word from the 
same root, nagpirtu, was used. Moreover, an impersonal meaning 
is out of the question in the passages quoted; hence it can not 
mean “message” The word sibra has been translated * measenger * 
by both Lewy ™ and Driver?" as thongh the word were sipru; but 


LTC, Vol, 4, No, 45: 14 if. 

* LTC, Vol. 4, No. 32:1 tf. 

* COT, Vol. 1, PL 29, Line 33. 

1° BIN, Vol. 4, No. 35:32 i. 

*G. R. Driver has called attention to this point in JRAS, 1926, p, 730. 
The Cappadocian pronunciation of these sibilants before the vowel ¢ ts 
uncertain. It ia possible that the sign commonly read #¢ was pronounced 
#% in Cappadocian (see Thureau-Dangin, Le Syllabeire Avoedien, p. 65, 
note 1), It is interesting to find the personal name A-dirdam-4i(-4#) some- 
times spelled out phonetically A-#irdd-am-es; see the author's Personal 
Nemes of Cappadocia, Yale Oriental Serivs, Researches, XTII-1, p, 22 

2” Soe Zeitechrift fir Assyriologte, Vol. 36, p. 27- 

* See RA, Vol. 24, p. 158. 
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it is mar dipri which means ‘messenger, ™ not fipru alone. Hence 
it seems not unreasonable to conclude that sibru means ‘scribe,’ 
and in the light of Professor Dougherty’s article mentioned above, 
that this kind of scribe wrote upon parchment. 

Attention is drawn to three lesser considerations concerning the 
Cappadocian tablets which may point to the use of an alphabetic 
seript. (1) The shortness of their syliabary. The most Tecently 
published Cappadocian sign list ** gives only 115 signs, which is 
4 very much shorter list than that of any other period in cuneiform 
writing. Might we not expect that if a people, already familiar 
with the alphabetic script written on perishable material for ordi- 
nary purposes, should adopt the more cumbersome cuneiform for 
the sake of its greater accuracy and permanence, they would adopt 
it in as simple a form as possible? (2) The absence of double 
consonants. The well-known habit of failing to double consonants 
in the Cappadocian tablets may be another reflection of the influ- 
ence of the alphabetic script, in which, apparently, double conso- 
nants were not written even though they were pronounced.2® 
(3) The slant of the Cappadocian cuneiform signs. Nearly all the 
upright wedges in Cappadocian tablets haye their heads leaning to 
the right instead of standing perpendicular as in other cuneiform 
writing. Is this the result of writing habits, derived from the 
North Semitic alphabet, which had practically no perpendicular 
strokes 7 

As.a final bit of evidence for the hypothesix, note that there is 
strong reason for believing that these Semitic merchants were 
themselves Western Semitic, or Amorite in origin; and were not 
Assyrian or Babylonian as sometimes believed. Their personal 
names as well as the names of their gods have a very strong 
West Semitic character.** Moreover, there are some features of 


"See Muse-Arnolt, A Concise Dictionary of the Assyrian Language, p- 
1090a. 

™ By F. Thuresu-Dangin, LTC, Vol. 14, p. 477. 

™ This ts pointed out by G, R. Driver in JRAS, 1996, p. 730, 

® For the West Semitic character of the names attention may be ealled 
to the author’s Personal Names of Coppadooia, p. TAM. Note expecially the 
Rumerous names that are paralleled in Biblical names; many of theee 
Bibltea! names will be found to belong to Northern Israelites, 

The principal deities of the community, judging from their occurrence in 
personal names, were Adad, Amurru, Anu, Ashur, Dagan, Ila (often written 
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the language of the tablets which seem to show West Semitic 
influence. 

All these facts taken together give rise to a strong inference that 
the early Semites of Cappadocia used another system of writing 
besides the cuneiform, and that very likely this other system was 
an early form of the North Semitic alphabet. Such a conclusion 
‘has important beating upon the question of the origi of the 
Semitic alphabet. In contrast to the various attempts to show that 
it originated in Egyptian hieroglyphic, or Sumerian cuneiform, or 
Minoan linear script, or what not, it may be in order to suggest that 
the Semitic alphabet had a Semitic origin. The early Semites of 
Cappadocia represent merely an offshoot of a great Semitic culture 
of northern Syria which, in the views of the Inte Professor Clay, 
was a seat of civilization antedating even that of Egypt and Baby- 
lonia. It is in that region that we should look for the origin of 
the Semitic alphabet. 


ns 
El), Ishtar, Laban, Sin, and Shamash. For their West Semitic character 
see Clay, The Nmpire of the Amorstes, p- 142 ff. 

Bidney Smith has expressed himeelf us opposed to the view that the early 
Semites of Cappadocia represent an old Assyrian colony. See his Barly 
History of Assyria, p. 100. He suggests for the Cappadociane and Assy- 
inna a “common origin ata very moch earlier period, before the Assyrians 
entered the land of Assyria at all, a view which would harmonize with « 
western or rather north-western origin of the Assyrians.” 

Soo the krticle by G. ER. Driver in Ja48, 1026, p. 720 ff. 


A COLLECTION OF CHINESE PRAYERS 
TRANSLATED witTH Norzs 


Hvuanc K‘vet-yvex asp J. K, Survoox 
Univenarrr or Prexwsrivania 


INTRODUCTION 


Te following prayers are taken from a small liturgical book 
used by officials of the province of Anhni when called upon to 
exercise Teligious functions. The book was presented to me by & 
Mr. Lin, an old man who had taken two degrees under the imperial 
examination system, now abolished. I cannot say to what extent 
these prayers are used under the republic. It is impossible to date 
them, but they are relatively modern, and I doubt whether any ure 
older than the T‘ang dynasty. The style is classical and carefully 
done, so in translating them the English of the Prayer Book has 
been used as far as possible in an attempt to reproduce their dig- 
nity. The prayers are partly prose, partly poetry, which is indi- 
cated by the typing, but no attempt has been made to put the 
poetry into English verse. In the notes, such well-known person- 
ages as Confocins, Buddha, and Kuanyin have been neglected. 
When not otherwise stated, the authority for the notes is the T2‘a 
Yuan, 8 source-book of words and phrases published by the Com- 
mercial Press, Shanghai, in 1917. 


J. K. Supyoorx, 
University of Pennsylvania. 
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1. A Prayer to the Five Ancestors of Confucius * 


We dare como before the throne of Chao Shen Wang Mu Chin 
Fu Kung, Yu Shen Wang Ch‘i Fu Kung, I Shen Wang Fang Su 
Kung, Ch‘ang Shen Wang Po Hsia Kung, and Chi Shen Wang 
Su Liang Kung? saying, 

O five holy kings, 
You have founded the family-principles 
And have tanght us civilization. 
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You have made the five generations prosperous. 

We will always offer sacrifices to you. 

The great doctrines of Confucius, established on the Chu and 
the Szu, 

Are imperishable for thousands of years. 


Now it is spring (or autumn),* wherefore we set forth these 
sacrificial animals, silk and fruits before you. May the virtuous 
Yen Tzun, Tseng Tzn, Confucius, and Mencius accompany you, and 
may you enjoy this sacrifice.* 


* Every walled city in China has a Wen Miao, Jgj. weually called 
a Confucian temple by foreigners. Behind these ure smaller temples, 
ealled Ts‘ung Shen Tau, = ia which house the tablets of ancestors 
of Confucius for five generations. 

* These are posthumous titles given to the ancestors of Confucius. The 
Chinese characters ares BPREAERLA KHEER RA 
CPEEWMRA BAHEENRA BHRERRSA 

* Confucius and his disciples receive sacrifices twice a year, au the first 
Ting J day in spring and eutumn, and similar offerings are made at 
that time in the Ts‘ung Shen Tzu. The prayer is chanted before the altar 
and then burnt in the temple courtyard. 

“The Chu #R and the Szu jy sre rivers, the former in Shangtung and 
the latter in northern Kiangsu. The Historical Records of Ssu-ma Ch'ien 
anys that Confucius taught on their hanks; Chavannes, Sfémoires Histo- 
riques, Chap, 47, 

Yen Hui was the favorite disciple of Confucius. 

Teeng Tru was the principal disciple of Confucius, and is credited with 
the authorship of the Great Learning. 

Confucius is the Latinized form of Kung Fu Tzu. 

Monciuse ie the Latinized form of Meng Tm, the best known of the 
later disciples of Confacius. His teaching t* contained in the book which 
ware his name, These three disciples, and Confucius’ grandson, Tx 
Sau, receive the greatest honor after the sage himself, but Confacins 
takes the place of his gratdson here because the prayer is addressed 
to his own ancestors. 


KRBRR 
2. Prayer to Confucius 
O great teacher, thy virtue * surpasses that of 4 thousand sages, 
And thy way excels that of a hundred kings. 
Rivalling the sun and moon, 
Thy light shines forever. 
3 
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Truly there is none 
Like thes among us. 

The time is here for us who belong to the Wen Chiao Ch‘ang 
Ming * society to observe the rules of propriety and to make music. 
Beating the bells and drums of the Pi Ying College,* we offer thee 
sweet incense. Having gotten the water of the P‘an,t we present 
it to thee in the Pieu and Tou * sacrificial vessels. 

Now it is spring (or autumn), wherefore we respectfully offer 
thee this sacrifice according to the ancient rites. The reverent 
and constant observance of thy moral teaching is the expression of 
our gratitude to thee. Muayest thou enjoy this sacrifice. 


‘Virtuo, Te, ff, and way, Tao, , go together and balance each other. 
Together they form the title of the book of Lao Teu, but in thie Confucian 
prayer thi sense ty somewhat different from the Taoist usage. 


* Wen Chino Ch‘ang Ming, , le a complimentary name for a 
meeting of the Confucian vitae a a 

* The PS Ying, BE FE- College was an institution founded by the kings 
in ancient times, probably during the Chou peried. The buildings bad 
pools before them. 7'u Yuen, Sect. Yiu, Gp. 107. 

* Contuclan temples have eemd-cireular pools, called Pan, #p, before them, 
probably in imitation of the ancient custom referred to in the preceding 
note, 


* Pion, jf. These are sacrificial vessels made of bamboo for holding 
fruite, 


Tou, F- These vessols are made of some other wood snd hold pickled 
vegetables, minced meat and sauce. 
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3. A Prayer to the God of War* 
O Shen? thy spirit fills the sky, 
And thy red heart penetrates the sun.’ 
Thou didst support the legitimate throne 
Manifesting loyalty and uprightness to man. 
Thy majesty is known within the nine provinces.* 
Thon hast attained the ideal, 
And shown faithfulness and chastity to us. 
Thy name is above the Three Kingdoms, 
Thy presence resides in the temples 
Which are dedicated to thee throughout the world. 
Thy spirit receives incense 
Offered to thee thronghout the generations, 
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Perform miracles and protect the people, we beseech thee. On 
this morning we humbly offer thee a sacrifice with feasting, beans, 
and lhations of wine. Mayest thou enjoy this sacrifice.* 


* The God of War te o well-known historical character, Kuan Yu, i543 
died 210 A. D., of the Three Kingdoms period. Se, ecpwerted Mario 
Liu Pei, fj: for the throne in the disorder that followed the down- 
fall of the dynasty, and as Liu ja regurded as the proper successor 
of the Hans, Kuan Yu is considered as helping legitimate rulers during 
civil disorders. After adventures which have made him one of the great 
popular heroes of China, he was captured and executed. 

*The word romanized as Shen jh throughout these prayers is the word 
meaning spirit or goil. 

*“Red heart,” jf im a poetical expression signifying loyalty, and ts 
coupled with the sun in inscriptions in the temples to Kuan Yu. Loyalty 
is the characteristic virtue of Kuan, and of the others who have tablets in 
his temple, such as Yo Fel, 7%, who has recently been placed on an 
equality with Kuan Yu. 

‘China proper is now divided into eighteen provinces, but in ancient 
times there were nine, although the division varied under the different 

‘There are vations legends about the origin of the system, and 
it ts attributed to the Yellow Emperor and others. The phrase means the 
whole country. 

*Chastity refers to an incident In Kuan Yu's career, when be was 
tempted by being forced to spend the night in a room with his friend's 
wife. Ho stood in the doorway with » lighted candle in his hand during 
the entire night. 

*There are Wu Mino, §f Jj; of Military Temples, corresponding to 
those to Confucius, throughout China, and twice a year, in spring and 
autumn, sacrifices are made by the chief military officials of the district. 
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4. Prayers to Ancestors * 


The movements of the spirits are without trace, now brightly 
manifested, now mysteriously hid. In their royal chariots they 
wander about, tranquil wherever they go. Their souls dwell in 
heaven; their tablets are in the rear-apartment. Their sons and 
grandsons remember them with filial thoughts forever and ever.* 

O Shen, now you confront us, and now you pass by us, ascending 
and descending, unrestricted and unlimited by time and space, The 
rear-apartment is tranquil and felicitous. Your souls dwell in 
hesyen * and your tablets are in the home. Your descendants will 
remember you with filial thoughts for myriads of years. 
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*For the sake of completeness these two prayera to ancestora are 
included in the collection, though they would not be used by officials 
public functions, They were supplied hy a Mr. Wu, of the province 
Chekiang. I cannot say exactly when they would be used. They do not 
close with the words Shang Hsiang, 47 » “mayest thou enjoy this sacri- 
fice,” and so presumably are not used at Great Sacrifice to Ancestors 
which occurs at the winter solstice, They seem to be connected with some 
home rite. No requests are made in them and they represent the Con- 
fucian point of yiew, with no traces of Buddhism. 

* The Chinese ideas of the soul are rather intricate. From ancient times 
each individual hae been considered to have two souls, which are now 
culled Huen, 33, and Po, ih, and correspond to the two principles Yin, 

, and Yang, (8. These two have heen still further divided until now 

ere are three Huen and seven P’o, One of the three Huen resides In 
heaven, and another in the tablet. 

* That the soul dwells in heaven ip an old Chinese conception, and was 
the view during the Shang period, 1766-1122 B,C, 


& & 
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5. <A Prayer to Father Buddha* 


The multitudes owe their existenve to thy divine help; 

And thy powerful merit established a religion for thy people. 

We look up to thy golden image, sixteen feet high, 

And thy spiritual visage ever manifesta iteelf. 

Listening to thy teaching, 

Which is like the voice of « lion coming from the third heaven,? 

We honor thee without ceasing. 

We pray to thee, O Father Buddha, 

Who art of the Chu Tan family, 

And whose personal sign is goodness and wisdom. 

In the exposition of thy spiritual teaching 

Thou hast included the myriad worlds like rain dropping from 
heaven ; 

Thy doctrine of the revolving cycle * 

Carries us back beyond the Three Teachings," 

Like a sword 

It purges our hearts of sensuousness. 

Constantly thou hast sprinkled sweet dew from the tips of the 
branches; 

At times thou dost pluck the petals of the golden lotus blooming 
below thy seat.* ”. 
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Nothing is eo small as to escape thy understanding; 
_And thy wisdom has penetrated the three heavens. 

Whatever thou dost: touch will be efficacious, 

And thy face shines upon the best in humanity. 


Tt is now the twelfth month, and the festival of thy holy nativity. 
Flaky clouds cover the sky and float about thy solitary shrine in 
arainbow, The ice which fills the green pond shines in gleaming 
Inyers. We, thy humble worshippers have gathered together to 
declare our deep appreciation of thy great virtue. ‘To thee, O Shen, 
we burn corded ineense which will penetrate the corners of this 
ancient temple. To thee we offer food, and calamus like the pink 
plium-hlossoms, pure und slender. The happy halos shine among 
the colored clonds, sublime and beautifal.. The rain of thy grace 
ia falling and fills the boundless realma of the spirit: We sing 
of long life and eternity; we ever turn toward thee as sunflowers 
toward the tun. © Shen, Father Buddha, increase thy gracious 
blessings and draw near to us. In fear and trembling we pray to 
thee, Mayest thou hear us, 


‘The prayer is addressed to the historic Buddha. He is usually the cen- 
tral one of three hnge, gilded, and similur figures which occupy the place of 
honor in the main hall of Boddhist temples of the Ch'an, =e or Medita- 
five, School, which is provalent throughout China, 

‘The teaching of the Buddha is often compared with the rour of a lion 
(Ct. the Sanskrit sithandda, *lion‘s roar,” often used of the Buddha's pro- 
houncements in India—Ed.] The third and highest group of Buddhhet 
eae eee SER ee Ur Cele eee, Somes Risks 

"Chu Tan, fg, or Ch'lao Ta Mo, , Which is a tranalitera- 
tion of Gautama, is given ov the family name of tho Buddha. I do not 
know why this is po, since the Chinese transliterata Sakya by Shih Chia, 
FE jin. (Gautama was originally « guntile nome; the Buddha's personal 
name wae Siddhartha—Ed.)} 

*The Buddhist doctrine of the wheel, [Query: Is it not the sathedre, 
the ‘round of existences,’ rather than the "wheel" (of the law) 1—Ed.] 

*The ward Chiao, §f, is usunlly translated as religion, but the word 
teaching ia more accurate, 

“Tho Buddhas eit upon open lotus flowers, which are gilded. 
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REALS 
6. A Proyer fo Avani * 
The esgentia] doctrine of the Confucianists is to understand 
principles, 
While that of Buddha is universal salvation. 
From the midst of thy white light 
Thou dost brighten the thousand worlds, 
And within the purple bamboo * 
Thou openest the gate of the True Law." 
Keeping clean water, 
Thou bestowest sweet dew on man.* 
Stepping on the lotus," 
Thou givest increase to the flower petals on earth. 
This is our salvation, 


Now is the time of the wheat-harvest and the anniversary of thy 
necending to the lotus-throne, Looking up, we see thy glorious face 
and diamond body" descending. We, who ure fortunate to be on 
earth, enjoy thy blessings and protection. O goddess, Jet thy 
Buddha-light shine upon us universally, and give a yearly increase 
of grain, we beseech thee. Give us power and protect us, s0 that the 
generations may enjoy happiness and the people remember thy grace 
forever, In fear and trembling we pray to thee. Mayest thon 
hear ta. 


*Kuanyin, §7 7. in Sanskrit, Avalokiteshvara, and in Japenese, Kwan- 
non, ia the ‘known Bodhisattva who has heen widely studied by weat- 
ern scholars. Here the deity ia a woman, the Godda: of Mercy, 

*Kuanyin is sald to reside in a grove of purple, or bitter, humbou 

*The phrase "Gate of the Law,” pe Fy, is med by both Confucian. 
ista and Buddhiste Ku Liang’s commentary, HE ff, on the Spring 
and Autumn Annals says, “The gato of the law is the south gate.” The 
Tuler sat there Lo dispense justice. 

The Boddhist meaning, which is the one intended. here, is metaphorical, 
and implica the gute of right principle, through which all Buddhists must 
pass. Law, or Dharma, is one of the three essentials of Buddhism, 

*The phrase “eweet dew," -{f Qj. is common in Chinese, and is (fre: 
quently used by Buddhists, sometines for rain and dew, sometimes for 
blessings in general. 

* Volumes could be written on the use of the lotus in Budihist symbol: 
ism. Buddhist divinities sit on lotus thrones, the Bodhisattyas wear lotus 
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hats, there are lotua plants in the Western Heaven, and eo on. This ref: 
erence is to the representation of Kuanyin standing on a lotus, in which 
way she is sald to have crossed the eeu 

* Diamond body here means one that le indestructible (Bkt. eajre). 


ih EX 
%. A -Proyer to Tt Tsang ' 


The jade tablet is in Hua Shan,* and the people of the four 
quarters tremble before thee. Thy glory is everlasting, and thy 
servants will always offer thee incense and virtue. 

Now we, thy humble servants, with the members of the society,’ 
respectfully come before thee, the Master of Hades," praying: 


O king, deavended from # royal line," 

Thou art full of love and righteousness. 
Thou dost Jook at nations as passing clouds, 
Thou hast no joy in worldly honey, 

Loving sweet incense, 

Thou hast become a companion of the immortals, 
And art enjoying happiness in heaven. 

Great is thy love; 

For the sake of man 

Thou hast passed through the miserable seas." 
Wide is thy understanding; 

Thy mercy, like light," 

Is shining upon the whole world. 

We, who-are fortunate in being born in this blesseil generation, 
behave virtuously and practise our professions with diligence. ‘This 
ia due to thy merciful instruction and protection. 

Autumn ie here. The weather is fair and the air fresh. Tt is 
meet and right for ns to celebrate thy glorious and holy nativity." 
© Shen, open the gate of heaven and look down upon us, Receive 
the clean water which we offer thee and the willow branches with 
which we have sprinkled it’ The light of holy candles has reached 
heaven and penetrated thy inner palace. We give food to those in 
Hades, and the wandering spirits are grateful to thee.” © king, 
we cee thy face through our prayers, and we know thy efficacy by 
thy manifestations. Protect us in the future as in the past, and 
pardon us, who repent. Send down happiness, honor and goodness. 
In fear and trembling we pray to thee. Mayest thou hear us. 
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Ti Tsang, jy By. is one of the four great Bodhisattvas of Chinese 
Buddhism, the others belng Kuanyin, Fi Wen Shu, 3 e: and Po 
livien, 3 i; Each js associated a sacred mountain. Ti Tsang. 
means Karth ” ¢, anid corresponds to the Sanskrit Kahitigarbha. In 
Japan the god is worshipped as Jizo, 

‘Chiu Hua Shan, Jy (lj: or the mountain of the Nine Flowery 
Peaks, in evuthern Anhua, is associated with Ti Tsang. I know nothing 
about the jade tablet, although I visited the mountain in 1918. 

*Tt is common for pious Buddhists to form societies for the worship of 

deities, for pilgrimages, and for similar religious objects. 

*Ti Tsang‘s particular function is to rescue soula from punishment in 
the Buddhist purgatory. 

«Ti ‘Tenng was incarnated in a prince of Kerea who became a monk and 
took np his residence on Chin Hun Shan in the 8th Contury a. D. 

**'The miserable seas” refers to Ti Taang’s voluntary passage through 
purgatory for the purpose of saving the souls there. 

* A crogier and a» jowul are associated with Ti Tsang. At the aight of 
the light which chines from the jewel, the pates of purgatory fly open. 

“Ti Taang's birthday ia the last day of the seventh month, but thle may 
refer Lo ap sutumn festival on Chiu Hua Shan connected with the prince 
of Korea. Many make pilgrimages to the mountain at that time. 

® Willows are considered to be connected with rain. 

The festival of Feeding the Hungry Ghosts, or the Yu Lan Hoel, 

{ fy is peculiarly connected with Tl Trang. As a Buddhist enstom, 
thie festival, which occura on the Lith of tha seventh month, can be 
traced back to the Sth Century av. Authorities differ as to whether tho 
custom was brought from India, or is a Buddhist adaptation of a Chinese 
cbeervance, ‘The Hook of Rites records sacrifices to waniering spirits at 
about the same time of the year, but, on the other hand, there te a similar 
custom is India in connection with the Hindu Pretaa, The rite includes 
eprinkling water and gralne of rice for the hungry ghosts, and the placing: 
of lights upon the water. See Monier Willinms, Buddhism, p. 210: Clen-. 
nell, Historical Development of Religion in China, p. 105; Eifel, Handbook 
of Buddhiom, Art. Amogha, p. 8; dubnston, Buddhist China, p, 209; 
Td Ki, or Book of Rites, Sect. Yueh Ling. 


KABWERX 


8. A Prayer to Wen Oh'ang, the God of Literature * 
O Ti? thou hast bequeathed the virtues 
Of loyalty and filial piety to us, 
And makest manifestations 
Of civilization forever. 
Thy Yin Chien is the foundation of ethics, 
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‘And thy Chia Chfuun the accomplishment of the will of 
superior men.” 

hott dost select the virtuous and choose the talented 

Without misusing thy autliority. 

Thou dost record the merits and the faults 

Of the people without bias. 

‘All scholars depend upon thee 

For protection and progress.* 


‘Today we make this humble sacrifice to thee, praying that thy 
great virtues will be widely spread. Lead us in the way of enlight- 
enment and cover us with thy glorious light, so that finally we may 
attain the blessed heavens. Mayest thou enjoy this sacrifice. 

Wen Chiang, 7 &: not Confucius, is the God of Literature. He ls 
said to have been a man named Chang Ya, who Uved-at Tau T’ung in 
Szechuan during the Tiang period. He was o brilliant writer and refused 
office. However, this is only one of the many incarnations of the god, who 
is a btellar deity connected with the Great Bear. Hi is woually associated 
with K'pel Hein and the Golden Armor Worthy, 

"7i, >, ia an ancient word about whose origin and meaning there is 
some dispute. 1b was applied to ancient rulers in the classics, and since 
Ch'in Shih Huang haa been a title of the emperor. Here it means god, 

*The Yin Chien, ee and the Chia Ch'uan, tt a aro Taoist writ- 
ings. They do not ong ta the ancient period. ; 

4Wen Cl'ang waa worshipped by scholars about to take the government 
examinations. I know of ona instance, near T'ni Hu of the province of 
Anhul, where his worship wne connected with a tree cult, but I do not 
know whether this is general. 


= RR 

9, A Prayer to K’uci Hein? 
O Shen, thou dost glorify the Purple Han,” 
‘And dost aid human progress. 
Beneath thy rule, each family is able to hnve ite glory; 
By the help of thy wheel, every scholar is able to advance. 
Thon art on the constellation above the three terraces * 
Looking happily at the glow of sunset and the deep bine sky. 
On the head of the red-banded sea-monster thou dost rise 

above the four seas," 

Gazing joyfully at the passing osprey and the flying rukh. 
The elevation of scholars 
Depends upon thy gpiritual power. 
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We respectfully make this sacrifice to thee to show our grati- 
tude. Mayest thou enjoy this sacrifice: | 


= E*uel Hain, FB. is @ star deity, and is associated with Won Chiang 
as a patron of literature, . 

* The Purple Han, #2 7H, is o Chinese nume for the Milky Way. 

*K'uel Hein gita on the Great Boar, which the Chinege call the Wheel. 
Like Wen Ch‘ang, be is worshipped by scholars, 

“The three torreces are six stars arranged in pairs below the Great 
Bear. As the prayer says nothing about the time of year, it is impossible- 
to identify them exactly, but they appear to be in Cassiopea. . 

*K'uei Hain rides pon the Ao, $*, 4 fabulous sea-snonster, anid there 
are many representations of him standing on this fish, with « writing- 
brush in his hand. 

“Tho four seas,” . is a common Chinese expression, and refers to 
® belief that the world, of which China is the center, is surrounded by 
oceans on the north, south, east and west, In the Analects, Confuciim anys 
that if a man behaves in the right way, “within the four seas all will be 
hia brothers,” meaning everyone. 


SL wR A HX 
10, A Prayer to the City-God* 


© Shen, thy loyalty was shown to the Han dynasty? 

And thon didst establish the throne of Ch‘th Ti for four 
hundred years.” 

Bless the state of Wan, 

And receive a million years of incense from Kiang Nan. * 


On this morning, when thou dost descend upon thy throne, we 
look for thy blessings. We have made thy image and now ave 
painting the pupils of thy eyea® Our hearts filled with Teverence, 
we are longing for thy light to shine upon us. We fear and tremble 
before thy majesty. We have washed the golden Wine-cup and 
drink to thee. With offerings of mushrooms we praise thee, and we 
long for thee.as eonflowers long for the sun. Dwell in thy palace 
ind awake those who pass by." ‘Thou art the star of happiness on 
the way, and thy chariot halts at the weed-door.’ Thou art our god, 
and the Living Buddha of Lu Wan." Not only thy followers are 
under thy curtain of protection, but all the inhabitants of the dis 
trict receive thy blessing.” Mayest thou enjoy this sacrifi¢e 
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< In China every political division han its patron deity, and among these 
the city-gods are the most prominent and popular. The earliest reference 
to the cult is in the 3rd century a.p., but Chinese scholars think that it 
hns connections with the much earlier worship of the Gods of the Land 
and Grain, The cult shows both Buddhist and Taoist influences, The 
City-God is the tutelary divinity of the town, and corresponds in the 
spirit world to the district magistrate. He reports on the behavior of 
the inhabitants to Yenlo, a Yama, the God of Purgatory. See 
Grube, Religion wad Kultus Chinesen, p. 1251. 

* One of the numerous legends about the City-God states that he was s 
loyal follower of the founder of the Han dynasty, and waa named Chi 


Hain, . 

rH gfe agp, means the Red-Hot God, or the God of the South 
but the reference is probably to the founder of the Han dynasty. 

“Wan, ac: is an ancient name for the present province of Anhul. It 
in atill used as the literary name for the province. 

Kiang Nan, jy - or South of the River, is an old namie for # political 
division approximating the present provinces of Kiangsu and Anhui. 

This prayer ia used at the consecration of an iniage of the City God 
his comists of the sacrifice of a cock, and the formal dotting of ths 
pupils in the eyes of the image. Until the eyes are dotted, the image ts 
viking more than the sum of the materials which compose it, but after 
wards it becomes boly, and the dwelling place of the god. 

«The palace means the temple of the god, who is responsible for te 
behavior of the people. ‘Tho prayer aske that when the people pass the 
temple, they may be awakened to a sense of sin and a desire for vith 

i ekts sectence probably refers to the procession of the god through he 
city. Weed-door, 3 pay, ia the polite way in which @ man would refs % 
his own home. 

«This is not « Buddhist prayer, but the Chinese uae the Buddhist terms, 
such as Buddha and Bodhisattva, very loosely, Lu Wan, % fe, is the 
province of Anhui. 

> Groups of young men form associations in the service of the od. They 
dress as ghosta, or Kuri, serving in the temple and walking in the 
procession. The meaning that not only these men, but all the inbabi- 
Pate of the district, living and dead, are under the eoutrot of the god. 


mw xx 
11. A Prayer for Peace and Health 
I reverently kneel before the tablets of the Great Planet and 
the spirits of the stars, ssying;’ 
The Tao of Heaven loves to give birth,* 


And all creatures are clothed with heavenly grace, 
The saving power of the spirits 
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Has protected the people below. 

Though we have unexpected calamities, 
Your power is great and ready to save us, 
We are born into this world; 

With our life, breath is given, 

And with our nature, body is formed.’ 
The spirit attached to the flesh is P*o; 
The soul subjoined to the breath is Huen. 


I, your humble servant, am firm and diligent all day long, fear- 
ing that I may commit sin against you; I am watchful and reverent, 
always hoping that I may not offend your wisdom. © Shen, the 
five elemetits are not harmonious, and the Great Decree is not forta- 
nate.* Suddenly on the . . . day of the . .. month of this year, 
i, your humble servant, fell sick, I have no peace waking nor 
sleeping, and my body knows no comfort. Fearing that my sins 
may be piled high as a mountain, and that I may have offended 
against your will, on this day I reverently kneel in prayer to you. 
O spirits of the stars, look down upon me and give me the sweet 
dew of your grace, Forgive me all that is past, and grant that I 
may ever hereafter live a righteous and fortunate life in your light. 
Help me to rid myself of evil habits; restore me to health, and 
enable me to spend the residue of my life to your glory and in the 
service of my parents. Your grace is boundless, and I will be 
thankful to you forever. With whole-hearted reverence and sin- 
cerity I pray to you. 

*The Great Planet, -£- jj, is Jupiter, which here is called the year 


star, because as early as the Han period it was noticed that it moved round 
the sun once yoarly, which it dove in a Ptolemaic system, 

*"The Tao of Heaven,” ji is @ very old phrase, and ie found in 
the Book of Changes, the of History, Tso’s Commentary on the Spring 
sed Autumn Annals, and the Kuo Yu, or Remarks Concerning the States, 
A literal, but inadequate, translation would be the Heavenly: Principle 

* Such words as Ch’j, , oF breath, and Hsin, #4, or Nature, are techni- 
cal terms tn Chinese Geaght, ach of which’ Sig cane een 
monograph to explain adequately. The distinctions here are uniformly 
dualistic. What might be called the theological background of this prayer 
is very carefally done. 

* The five elements are wood, earth, fire, water and metal, and correspand 
to many other groups of five, This grouping is very old, and many such 
classifications are found in the Erh Ya, an ancient encyclopedia. Health 
depends on the harmony of those five elements, 
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“The theory of the five elements has its germ, perhaps, in old cosmo- 
logical spectiiutiona, but it did not take its development and systematic 
form until the beginning of the Srd Century oc. with Tseou Yeu"; 
Chavannes, Mémoires Historiques, Intro. p. CXLIV. 
Ming, gy or the Deere, is used both a» Fate, and as the Command of 
Heaven. 


GFMMA 
12. A Prayer to the Goddess Who Grants Male Offspring * 


O goddess, bright pearle are found in old oysters; 

Such is natore’s wonderful way of generating the genius. 

Red and horned calves are brought forth by brindled cows; 

Such is Heaven’s marvelous method of fostermg the Iatrest. 

Listening to the three-fold blessings 

Pronounced on Hua Shan,’ 

One is assured of many sons, 

And the attainment of happiness. 

Reading the potms of old P*s,* 

(One is satisfied with possessing sone, 

Though deprived of public office. 

© goddess, thou dost function m accordance with the love of 
| Heaven and Earth; * 

Thou dost officiate in granting descendants to the multitudes. 

Thou desirest that no man should have the sorrow of Fo Toa; * 

Thou dost send dreams of bears," 

So that every family may be filled 

With the felicity of Feng Yang." 


Now we reverently commemorate thy holy nativity, and we Inok 
up respectfully to thy compassionate face. We have brought water- 
plants before thee to show the desire of our hearts; O let the happy 
haze form the splendor of Pieng Lai* We offer thee petals of in- 
conse: © let the sweet smelling amoke diffuse through the palace. 
Grant to us soon the gift of stone unicorns,” we beseech thee, so 
that earthly foys may be supplanted by jade trinkets. Give us 
gemmy martina, we pray thee, so that the hugging of sons may be 
followed by the hugging of grandsons. (rant us sons and enlarge 
our kitchen stone!” Make them like the phoenixes of the Haieh 
fomily and the dragons of the Hsun. family, admirable and filial. 
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Multiply our descendants like insects, and make our offspring as 
numerous as melon seeds. O goddess, may those within thy light 
be always protected and bleseed by thee. Mayest thou enjoy this 
sacrifice. 


'{] am unible to give much information about the Sung Tm Siang 
Niang, 5 ia a or Son-Giving Mother. She is much worshipped and 
eceagionally has temples af her own, but wsnally appears in the temple 
of some other divinity, like the CityGod. ‘This goddess ia not Kunanyin, 
thongh the lattwr le often besought for the same purpose. 

* Hu Shan, $e tly» is Chin Bh ene A E3 |, or the mountain of 
the Nine Viowory Peaks, in southern Anhui, which ia one of the four 
sacred Buddhist mountaine of China. 

“Old Po” is Su Tung Po, fig If fe, 1036-1101 av. the celebrated 
poet af the Sung period, 

“The phrase “Heaven and Earth” ia very common in Chinese litera: 
ture, Here it symbolizes the male and female principles of the univers, 

*Po Tuo, (fj $f) "a2 a man of the Five Dynastica period, who saved 
his dead brother's child from drowning at the sacrifice of his own, and 
later was unable to have more children, 

*A dream of bears is an omen ot the birth of a son. There is a refer- 
ance to it in the Book of Poetry, 

' Fong Yang o awe the name of a palace tmilt at Ch'in Lo Hsien, 
i i EE. by on SL ee ee ee The 
name is synonymeuy with happiness, See Giles, Chinese Biographical 
hictionary, p. 907. 

"Peng Lat, 2 gf, |e onb of three enchanted islands in the Yellow Sea, 
Taolét imaginition has peopled the island with immortals, all white. 
There are palaces built of yellow gold and white ailver,. Seq Mayers, 
Chinese Reader's Manual, p17, 

* Unicorns, BG or Chl Lin, is a pootical reference to the birth 
ef good and dut POT. 

Ts enlarge the kitchen stone“ meana to increase the family prestige. 

4 Some of the poetical references in thie prayer I am unable to identify, 
and among thom is the allusion to the Hsieh, Be, tamily: ‘The dragons of 
the Hun, 7fj, familly refera to the eight sons of Haun Shu, d. ap. 1400. 
See Mayers, Chinese Reader’a Manual, p, 212. 


ak Ht Soh X 
13. A Prayer fo the God of Locusts 
In the presence of the God of Locusts we pray; 


© Shen, thow art efficient, 
And dost love the people below. 
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The people form the nation, 
And food is the life of the people. 


We labor during three seasons. We toil from sunrise until night, 
without regard to weather, until we are worn out. Our sweat is 
like drops of blood. When the sowing is over, we hope for a good 
harvest, that we may pay our tax to the government and feed our- 
selves; to have enough for our beasts below, and to offer in sacrifice 
to the spirits above. We pray thee in spring, we offer sacrifice to 
thee in autumn, for we dare not neglect our duties. 

O Shen, if the harvest be not guoil, the people will have nothing 
and cannot live. We have heard that there is a plague of locusts 
in the neighboring district, The faces of the people there are 
washed with tears, and their hearts are broken. Fortunately our 
district has had no such calamity; it is thy power, O Shen, which 
has sent them away and prevented their coming. Thy mercy is 
great and thy protection wide. Thy grace rivals that of Heaven 
and Earth, filling the highest and the deepest places. © Shen, 
we beseech thee, remember the loving kindness of the sage-kings, 
and carry out the merciful plan of Shang Ti.* Transform the 
locusts into fishes and shrimps, and send them into the rivers and 
seas; or change them into birds and make them dwell in mountains 
and forests ; or transmmte them into cicadas of autumn and let them 
sing on high trees; or turn them into dragonflies and bid them 
drink the sweet dew of the air; or transform them into butterflies 
and give them a happy new life; or make them firefties to help 
scholars study at night; * or send them away to the banks of the 
Southern Sea by thunder, lightning, wind, and rain, s the Shen 
did to the crocodile of Tsao Chou in answer to the prayer of Han 
Wen Kung. Then they cannot harm the people, nor # with 
other creatures. We, thy humble people, who long to live and do 
not wish to die, pray thee to look down upon us and hear our pitiful 
criea. Grant us a jade-harvest,* that we may enjoy the music of 
pence and prosperity. In fear and trembling we offer thee this 
aactifice, Mayest thou hear us. 

* Exactly who thie God of Locusts is I cannot say. ‘There are s number 
of deitirs who are connected with locusts. There is the Pa Chia, or God of 
the Hight Kinds of Crestures, who drives awsy locusts, and » God of 
Frogs, who eat locusts, is worshipped in the Yangtse Valley. This seems 
to he a God of the Locusts themselves. 
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“Shang Ti, | @p. is interchangeable with Heaven, and stands for a 
supreme deity. It would not be very Inaccurate to translate it by our 
word God, In the Book of History and other clacsles, Shang Ti in prac- 
Hirally monotheistic, ond although other divinities ara recognized and 
worshipped, they are his servants and carry out his will. . 

*Thia refers to the old story of w scholar who was too poor to buy 
light, and so wae able to study at night by the light from a oumber of 
fireilies that he caught. The story is mentioned in the Three Characters 
Clasaic. 

* Han Yu, , or Han Wen Kung, $ x J&, was a famous seholar 
of the T'ang peri When banished to Taao ou, 75 JH. in South China 
Fab Acor'he tocol vss peerebs thine betultae fate oe, aecereee 
a crocodile. Han wrote an essay which be threw into the river, aod the 


attacks ceased. Wen Kung, 3 Zh, is a title, meaning the Duke of 
Literature. 


* Jade-harvest means on unusually good harvest. 


wx 
i4, A Thanksgiving for Rain * 
Q Shen, thy merite are great; 
The cereals of the four seasona depend upon thee. 
O Ti, thy virtue is deep: 
The growth of all plants is due to thy gracious help, 


A few days ago we reverently visited thy altar and prayed for 
sweet rain in thy presence, © Shen, thou hast looked down upon 
us with compassion, and listened to our prayer. Thou art merciful 
to us, and hast granted what we asked. 


The diamond-rain poured 

And the eweet dew flowed, 

So that the flelds on the high mountains 
Have been irrigated. 

Oxen plodded happily, 

Ploughing a thousand fields; 

Horses galloped about, 

Carrying rice-shoote to be transplanted in ten thousand Ching.* 
The young and the old, 

Men and women, are all happy; 
Sorrow and the fear 

Of haying no grain to eat are gone: 
The earth is full of happiness, 
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And the heayen, of glory, 
For thou hast given us rain, 
Which means grain and gold. 

Therefore we respectfully present to thee this pure grape wine 
and these ripe fruits of the mountain, to thank thee for thy loving 
kindness and gracious protection. O Shen, display thy efficiency 
and be merciful to thy people. Mayest thou enjoy this sacrifice. 

1 There is nothing in this prayer to show exactly what divinity f 
approached. Probably it is either a God of the Land and Grain, or 8 


Dragon King, E- The dragons are rain gods, 
* Two different words for fields are used in the Chinese. Ching, Ff isa 
very old term for ploughed fields. 


mM RX 
15. A Prayer for Deliverance from Plague 


Deyoutly we kneel before the throne of the Chen Jen and the 
Yuan Tan, saying; * 


O you who store the universe in a gourd, 

The fame of your mystery is boundless. 

Your magic can subdue dragons and tigers; 
All respect your immortal knowledge. 

Your mercy relieves men from misery, 

And your power guards against calamities. 
With rich ritual the former kings celebrated you. 
Your love is immeasurable; 

You save men and help beasts. 

All depend upon you. 


Now the plague rages in the neighboring district, but you have 
protected us with the Southern Mountain.t Oh Shen, we look to 
your spiritual efficiency and depend upon your mysterious way. 
Therefore we have built this altar to you, with incense burning in 
the pots; we have drawn the images of five men tied and sealed.’ 
O Shen, display your mystery; manifest your power, and show your 
glory, that your people may be protected, we beseech you. What- 
ever is prohibited by you, ceases. Deliver us, O Shen, from the 
punishment of Hoaven, and save all creatures from pestilence and 
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death. May we put on bamboo hats and raincoats, singing together 
with the cowherds of the fields." Women will be happy because the 
barns and boxes are full of grain. O Shen, send the plague to the 
wilderness, and drive the spirit of pestilence to the desert.. With 
‘all our hearts we promise you a play, to be given to your glory.’ 
Reverently and respectfully we pray you to hear us. 


“Most of these prayers show various influences, but this Is clearly a 
Taolst prayer. Chen Jon, fi JA; or True Men, Is o Taoist term for those 
who have gained Tao and immortality, I believe that the term was first 
used hy Chuang Tzu, ff +- who considers Lao Tzu, 3% =, and Euan 
Yin Tzu, 7 =F 198, Sie: Chen Jen, of the ancients, 

[think that Yuen T’an, 3p fay. ie the equivalent of Yuen Chun, 3r #, 
another Taolst term, which is applied to female immortals, 

* There are five escred mountaina of Taoism. The southern mountain 
in Heng Shan, # |p. in the province of Hunan. I do not know why this 
mountain in particular is mentioned here. 

"T regret that 1 do not imow to what this interesting passage refers. 
Tt is probably « piece of imitative magic. It may be that the drawing 
of o pleture supplanted an older custem of human ancrifice. 

“The plague wae evidently ono which would be terminated by a heavy 
tain, 

*On occasions of thia kind it was formerly the custom of the Chinese 
to give theatrical performances in honor of the gods, and the practice can 
still be ween in villages. ‘Temples which show Taoist influences frequently 
hinve stages for theatrical just Ineide the main entrance. These plays 
were not teceesarily religious thomeelves, but were given "to amuse the 
god.” Sometimes they were held in Gild Halla, while in the country a 
stage in erected outside the village, and a travelling troupe of actors hired 
for the purpose. Wang Kuo Wei, — » & contemporary’ Chinese 
authority on the drama, considera thut the Chinese theater grew from the 
religious dances of the ancient exorcists called Wu, JR. Other Chinese 
authorities place the beginnings of their drama in the T-ang period, and 
one, Moa Tuan Lin, BF Big: puts it es early os the 6th Century ap. 
The anclent dances to which Wang Kuo Wel refers seem to have been 
pantomime. Bee Enoyl, of Religion and Ethica, Art, "Drama, Chinese”; 
Zucker, The Chinese Theater, Chap, I. 


KwmxX 
16. A Prayer to the Fire-God* 


0 Shen, sitting in the city of the south, 
Thou rulest over summer ; * 


Rivalling water, 
Thou dost help the people in their daily life. 
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Thon givest birth to the earth, 
And dost cause ait to cirenlate. 


In this world, we are under thy grace and protection. Though 
we lack knowledge of fire, we are fortunate in having no calamities, 
scorching our heads and smashing our foreheads, All is thy effi- 
ciency. When we think of the obscure desert,* we are heartily 
ashamed that we have not given what is due thee. Last month we 
promised to feed the spirits, and so this evening we humbly and 
respectfully burn incense in conformity with the rites. Like sun- 
flowers we open our hearts toward thee, and we make this sacrifice 
to feed those in the underworld. Having cleansed our hearts we 
make this humble oblation to thee. Thy grace is ever increasing. 
Mayest thou hear us. 


* There are a number of stories about thin legendary belng. He is anid 
to have been « minister of the Yellow Emperor, to have been s contem- 
porary of Fu Hai, to be identical with Ch‘ung Li, and to have been a man 
named Lo, who was appointed as the Fire-God by Chiang Tai Kung, 
ia nothing historical about these tales. The god punishes sin by 
He has four generals, and an army of 3000 fire-soldiers. The soldiers 
the houses of common people, the generals are sent to the mansions 
while when it is necessary to fire the palace of the emperor, 
himself is the incendiary. See Giles, Biographical Dictionary, 


eety 


i 

* Another name given to this deity is Nan Yang Ta Ti, py Xt, 

or the Great God of the Southern Universe, where he is tod 

The god is also connected with summer, the hottest time of the year. 
*“'The obscure desert,” . ie a name for the Desert of Gobi, but 

here the meaning is Hades, the place of departed spirits 


& 
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17; A Prayer fo the Kitchen-God* 


O Shen, the superintendent of our eastern kitchen,* 
Our whole family depends upon thee as our lord. 
Thy festival is in the summer; * 

The sacrifice in honor of thee is unique 

Among the five sacrifices.* 

The food we offer to thee as our teacher 

Ts different from the primitive victims, 

Yet still has the hair and feathers.’ 


~ 
% 
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In preparing the premier’s porridge* 

Our best wishes are shown in the thorough cooking 

With the burning firewood. 

Fuel cut from the sycamores 

Is free from the dirt of scorching and burning; 

Our beef and venison cannot be free 

From the taint of sheep or gout 

Without thy efficiency." 

Thy merits equal those of Sui Jen, who discovered fire; * 

Thy influence equals that of the Great Crestor. 

Extend thy mercy and love, we pray thee, 

And forgive us our sins of irreverence and negligence, we 
beseech thee. 


It is the 15th of the 8th month, and the morn of thy glorious 
advent.’ Following the example of the loud adoration on the sacred 
Sung mountain,® we bless thee by erecting a sacred tablet to thee 
between high peaks, that we may express our gratitude to thee for 
nourishing our bodies and spirits, ‘To stand before thee and offer 
sacrifice, we must he pure in heart. O Shen, reverently we have 
eet forth the viands before thee in the family hall. May we humbly 
hope that thou wilt abide genially in the midst of the lucky smoke?* 
so that we may all be satisfied in our surroundings, with harmony 
and virtue. © Shen, open wide the gates of the everlasting king- 
dom, and let us abide always in the region of happiness and satisfac- 
tion. With awe and reverence we, thy servants, worship and adore 
thee. In fear and trembling we pray to thee. Mayest thou hear us. 


* A picture of the Tsao Shen, £} POF Kitchen-God, ts found in every 
Chinese home. There are many accounts of his origin, none very reliable. 
Dora gives more than twenty. The Buoyolopedia Sinica, p. 274, saya that 
Bee cere ge We Th IE SEH. § devotee of Toate, 333 
B.C. He apportion» to each member the family the length of their days, 
bestows wealth or poverty, and reports to the Pearly Emperor, 35 ae. 8 
Taoist god, the good and bad of the household. 
sack et Mownes traditionally face the south, with the ‘kitchen on the 

*At the present time the great home festival in connection with this 
god is at the end of the year, umually the 24th of the twelfth month, when 
he. goes to heaven to make his annual report. But the section Yuch 
of the Book of Rites, which gives = calendar of the ancient relivious 
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observances, says that the sacrifice of summer is that of the furnace, or 
stove. 


‘There ure several theories as to what is meant by this old phrase, the 
five sacrifices. 

(a) The Book of Rites gives » schedule of five seasons, during each of 
which sacrifices were made to one of the five plants, Venus, Mercury, 
Mars, Saturn and Jupiter. 

(b) ‘The sacrifices at the gate (with double doors), the road, the door 
(with one leaf), the kitchen, and the family god. 

(ce) Those of the stars of tongevity, the family god, the gate, the road, 
aud what appears to be a god of evil 

{d} The gate, well, door, kitchen, and family god. 

(e) The great Ti Rp sacrifice, the serifices to Heaven and Earth, to 
ancestors by the ewperor und lords, to the God of the Road before making 
u journey, and thanksgiving sacrifices by the people. 

These theories are based upon the references in the ancient ritual books 
and the Erh Ya, 9j ; 
© In Chinese sacrifices the victims are prepared differently for different 
divinities, and among the points of distinetion is the treatment of the 
hair and feathers, Sometimes all are removed, sometimes none, and some- 
times the hair or feathers are left on certain parts of the bodies. 

* This seems to imply food fit for a premier. 

TI do not know the meuning of this passage. 

* Sui Jen, 8 Jy was a mythical emperor of the prehistoric period: 

* The 15th of the eighth month is the Mid-Autumn Festival, a national 
holiday at present, when the moon Is worshipped. I do not know what 
the connection is with the Kitchen-God., 

oe eS tly; is the central one of the five Tacist sacred moun- 
tains. 1 do not betleve that any western echoler has investiguted the cults 
thore. It is in the province of Honan, 

4 Each year, whortly after the New Year, a new picture of the Kitchen- 
God is hung above the kitchen stove, by the chimney. It is taken down 
when the god goos to make his report. 


ZeRWX 
18. A Prayer to the God of the Green Sprouts of Rice* 
We kneel before the tablet of the God of the Rice Sprouts, 
praying ; 
O Shen, the controller of the hundred kinds of grain, 


And the regulator of rain and season, 
Thy virtue fills the space between heaven and earth, 


Thou dost care for the grain, 
And eavest man from calamitics. 


" , 
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By thee heat and cold are regulated, : 


And we thy servants, men and women, 
Are able to live in hope and happiness. 


Now is the fifth month, when the paddy sprouts begin to flourish 
and the rushes have ripened. We dare to offer thee this small 
sacrifice, thanking thee for thy blessing and protection. O Shen, 
let us remain in thy light, and let thy power protect us forever. 
Mayest thon hear ns. 


* The Chinese have a number of names for rice in ite various stages of 


growth. This prayer is for the young shoots, of the most brilliant green, 
before they have been separated and traneplanted in the flooded fields. J 


do not know anything about this particular god, but hin function fs 
obvious. 


ra A 8 
19. A Prayer to the God of Cattie 


Before the tablet of the God of Cattle, we pray thee, O king. 
Thou art the source of benevolence, 

And dost produce and rear all things. 

With power thou dost ward off great dangers, 

And guard sgainst pestilence. 

It is meet and right for thee 

To receive without end the sacrifices and incense of the district. 


Recently the Yin and Yang have had no harmony, and pestilence 
rages among the cattle. Therefore we offer thee our poor gift, and 
this humble sacrifice, that evils may be averted and calamities cease. 
QO Shen, pour down thy blessings, and execute thy mission from 
Heaven by warding off danger and stopping plague. Regulate the 
Yin and Yang, and grant to the cattle-raisers and farmers peace 
and prosperity, we beseech thee. For thy protection and blessings 
we shall always honor thee, and offer thee dus sacrifices, In fear 
and trembling we pray to thee. Mayest thou hear us. 


* Yin, Re, and Yang, fg, are the two principles which underlie and form 
the universe. Disorder and trouble of all kinds are due to their 


being disturbed. The terms occur in sn appendix to the Book of Changes, 
See Forke, World Conception of the Chinese, Yin and Yang. 
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20. A Prayer of Thanksgiving to the Earth-God on the Successful 
Completion of a Building 
We kneel before the throne of the Harth-God of this district,’ 
saying: 
The Tao of Heaven likes to give birth, 
And the growth of all creatures depends upon it. 
The Shen’s merits lie in his saving power, 
And human relations are protected by thee. 
Thou rulest over the earth, 
And thy virtue rivals that of Heaven. 
Those who are under thy protection 
Are grateful to thee. 
Though their sacrifice is small, 
Their spirit of thankfuiness is deep. 


We, thy humble worshippers, built a house with several rooms 
in the .. . month of this year. We were grestly aided by thy 
gracious help, and the foundation of the house is firm. Therefore 
we thank thee with sincerity and reverence, and have chosen this 
beautiful morning to make respectfully this smal] sacrifice, and 
reverently burn sticks of incense to the wandering spirits * in thy 
glory. We are ashamed when we compare ourselves with thy virtue. 
Our sacrifice ie small, yet our gratitude is great. Display thy 
wisdom and look into our hearts, © Shen, forgive ns all that is 
past, we beseech thee, and protect us. Give us good luck in the 
days to come. With reverence and sincerity, we, thy servants, pray 
to thee. Mayest thou hear us. 

4 The Earth-Gods, , are local divinities of the country, having = 
jurisdiction over @ about ten Hi in diameter, Their altars are 
small affairs about ten feet square, and contain crude images of the god 
and his wife, usually behind a wooden grating. Uncooked meat is offered 
to them, firecrackers, and poles with a square frame on one end, called 


Ch'i Kan, , which are stuck in the ground beside the shrine. The 
thrines are Tn Ti Tai, , or Fu Teh Tal, and 
sre usually beside o road, + a alighctoap sey, Ip Lie 
wards Tu Ti, J, ere literally Earth-God. They receive sacrifices 
Upon any occnaion within their territory, and expecially upan such 


an operation as the building of s house, which disturbs the earth. 
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"The wandering spirits are mentioned frequently in the classics, and 
there have always been altara ereeted to them. They are the spirits of 
those who have no deacemianta to worship and care for them. The 
Buddhists have identified them with the Hindy Pretas, but the ides 
existed in China before the advent of Buddhiam, See Monier Williania, 
Buddhiom, p. 219; Grubs, Religion und Kultua der Chinegen, p. 182 1. 
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21. dA Prayer to the God of the Land and Grain * 
Q Shen, thy achicvement is im agriculture, 
And thy office is to control the hundred kinds of grain. 
Thou art the protector of life 
And of ten thomzand families within thy territory. 
It is right for us to offer thee 
Prayers and sacrifices, 
That we may express our gratitude to thee, 
And be reminded to follow goodness and to guard against evils, 


The weather ig warm, and the season of planting is here. We 
owe thee rich sacrifices and dignified rituals. We who eat the hairs 
of the land * dare not forget thy grace and protection. Wherefore, 
on this... day, we come together to offer thee this humble saecri- 
fice, beaeedhing thee to be present in this courtyard." We, thy 
servants, have bathed in thy gracious waves. Grant us perfect blisg 
and thy everlasting protection. In fear and trembling we pray to 
thee, Mayest thou enjoy this sacrifiee. 


Shibeplgenaeed A. bel piedhote Sor aoe Grain, are among the 
oldest of Chinese deities, and are mentioned many times in the claasics. 
Mencius (7, 2, 14) says that these spirite were appointed hy the rulers, 
and when thoy did not function properly, new incumbents were appointed 
to their poxitions, They seem to have been tutelary divinities of the land 
and of agricultore, and in ancient times everyone, from the ruler down, 
sacrificed to them. They differoil from the Harth4iods in that = district 
would have only one She Chi, whereas there might be many Earth-Goda 
included in it. Apparently they are no longer worshipped, other pody 
having taken their place, They were usnally delficd ancestors, and their 
tablets were taken to war by the femal princes: Punishments wore admin- 
latered before their tahlvia, See Chavannes, MGnoires Historiquea, Vol. I, 
p: 105, note 1. 

“The hairs of the land are the grains. 

*Baorifices were alwaye made to the She Chi Ip : anclent 
times, on the threshing floors. Ibid. esi iosaeh Ms 
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22. A Prayer to Chang Hsien, a God of Birth * 
© Shen, thou art the source of straightforwardness and 
sincerity. 
Haying given birth to heaven and earth, 
Thou dost nourish them ; 
Being grace and love, 
Thou dost fill the world with them. 
All the world, both men and beasts, is thine, 
For thou art the giver and protector of life. 
Dwelling in heaven, 
Thou dost manifest thyself by bright spheres ; * 
Being gracious to men, 
Thou sendest them children. 
Mid-autumn is here; 
The wind, blowing through the cinnamon trees, 
Fills the courtyard with a sweet odor. 
The moon, as she travels through the waving clouds, 
Shines brightly beyond the garden-walls. 


We, thy humble worshippers, kneeling before thy merey-seat, 
offer thee this sacrifice to show our gratitude and thankfulness. 
© Shen, the protector of man, send down thy blessings and give 
children to those who pray for them, that thy unending happiness 
may be enjoyed by man. We shall give thee thy due oblations. 
Mayest thou enjoy this sacrifice. 

2 ‘There are two storice about Chang Hsien. _ 

(u) One given by Giles in his Biographical Dictionary, p. 323, that a 
woman named Hua-jui Pujess 2 oe Fe fee aibeed was 
first Sung emperor, telling him t's picture of her former hushand was 
that of « god. 

(b) A story taken from tho worka of the Sung suthor, Su Lao Ch'ien, 

# , that the god had boen = man of the Five Dynasties named 
#,* uan Hsiao, i a native of Mol Shan, F@ j[f- He traveled 
on the Ch'ing Ch‘ 2 , mountain, where he became an immortal 
The second story is in Tru Yuan, Sect, Shen, gy, p. 230. 

*Su Lao Chrien dreamed that he saw two shining spheres, which 
interpreted as a prophecy of the birth of two sons, The two sons were 
born, and became two of the most famous of Chinese writers. Ibid. 
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: 23. A Prayer to the Lao Lan* 
With the Chi Chang game * 
We sing and praise you; 
In time of peace 
We play flutes to honor you. 


We, your humble servants of the . . . district of . . . respect- 
fully offer you the sacrificial victims, incense, and paper money 
burned in your glory,’ and reverently kneel before the thrones of 
Tien Lao Lan, Tu Lao Lan, and Kao Lao Lan, saying; 


O Shen, you make happy report to heaven, 

And understand the harmony of music. 

Your virtue flows out from the moon-palace ¢ 

Byen to this day. 

Your mystic teaching was revealed in the pear-garden,* 
And your truth is manifested until now. 


Spring is bere. The grass is like a carpet, and flowers blossom 
like a curtain, he festival of your holy nativity comes again. 
0 Shen, we praise you; the holy music fills the strects, and men 
sre singing on the roads, All who live need your protection. Give 
your worshippers grace, and provide for ns everlasting joy, we 
beseech you. And finally we ask that, living under your protection, 
we may have a golden harvest, and that, dwelling in your light, all 
may have what they desire. May you enjoy this sacrifice. 


* The Lao Lan, WS, wore originally three officials appointed by Ch'in 
Shih Huang, Je iis ft: 210 B.0,, called Tien, fH. Tu, BF, and Kao Lao 
Lau, 3 4 fH - offices were continued uniéer the dynasty, I 
do not know why they have been chosen as the patrons of actora. See 
Chavannes, Mém. Hist, Vol. 2, p. 201. 

*Chi Chang, 3. f+ the mame of an ancient game. An old man is 
said to have made & song, which he named after the game. To's Yuen, 
Sect, Mao, $y), p- 147. 


"It is not usual to offer paper-money to gods It is ordinarily offered 
to the dead. : 


* This refers to the story of the visit of Tang Ming Huang, 
sirea 740 4.n., to the palace of the moon, =. Tru Yuan, EM. 


> p- 162. 
Pog Sle inane its ars tetra Sa sec 
im the doctrines of Taoism. The mectings took place in = pear-garden, 


, of his palace at Chiang An, » the modern Hai 
om yers, Chinese Reader's Manuai?=, - 8 % 
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24. A Prayer to Welcome the Goddess of Vaccination * 


Before the Goddess of Small-Pox we pray, saying ; 
The virtue of Shang ‘Ti loves to give birth. 

Thou, honorable goddess, rulest over yaccination.* 
Thou keepest the correct principles; 

Thou lovest children. 


Because of our love for our children, we beseech thee, O goddess, 
to send down thy efficacious virus. Today we have cleansed thy 
altar and welcomed thy imperial carriage. We offer thee pure wine 
to express our good will; we present this small sacrifice for » slight 
remembrance. O Shen, send down the five colors of the red cloud,* 
and give the heavenly virus to the Ho Yang district. Be merciful 
to the children and protect them, Deliver them from danger and 
sickness. Grant good luck to those who dwell in thy glorious light, 
as they desire. With reverence we pray to thee. Mayest thou 
hear us. 

2 Small-pox is prevalent in China during the winter and early spring, 
and is especially virulent among children. The goddess ix a benevolent 


deity, who is besought for protection from the disease. It is the custom 
Galt whe ncrice of welcome about tho time the epidemic Is expected, af 


whieh thia prayer would be wed, and another to send the goddess on her 
way. ‘The disease is called T'ien Hua, F{ , or Heavenly Flowers. 

* I do not know how old the use of serum in China, but it must have 
long preceded the knowledge of it in the west. It was put into the nostrils 
like snuff. 


® Red or pink is associated with the discase for obvious reall Besidea 
the nnd cloud, red apricots or almonds, and red beads are used in referring 
to the disease. 
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THE CO-ORDINATE ADVERBIAL CLAUSE IN HEBREW 


Treornite James Mzex 
Uxrivegsiry oy Toxowto 


As every Semitic scholar knows, a common construction in 
Arabic is the so-called hdl-clause, which, as the name indicates, 
expresses the state, condition, or manner in which the action of 
the main clause takes place, but in this paper we are concerned 
only with its last-named usage. In one of its several forms it 
follows immediately after the main clause, usually without the 
interposition of any connective particle, and its verb is finite. 
Tt is not to be translated as an independent clause, but as adverbial 
to the main clause, the whole clause constituting an adverbial 
accusstive; as, for example, in the sentence, “ He sat with him 
joyfully conversing,” literally, “he converses (asiaxj) and 
he rejoices” (¢ys.49). This kind of adverbial clause has not 
heretofore been recognized in Hebrew, except in its negative 
form,* but it appears there with great frequency, and is used both 
with and without the conjunction, just as it is in Arabic. The 
proof of its existence in Hebrew is to be found in Josh. 11, where 
the infinitive absolute of verse 11, on the more usnal con- 


struction, appears as a finite verb in verse 12, on} thus making 
a co-ordinate adverbial clause. Scholars have universally regarded 
the latter 28 incorrect, and all of them, including Ehrlich,* who 
ia usually so astute on grammatical questions, would repoint the 
verb as an infinitive absolute. But this is a purely arbitrary 
emendation and is ebsolutely unwarranted. The Hebrew writer 
in these two verses is simply using two different ways of expressing 
the same idea. In Hnglish the two are identical. Verse 11 is 
to he translated: “They put every person that was in it to the 
sword, massacring ( O77 ) them, not a living soul being left” +; 


* See, e.g. Wright, Arabio Grammar, IT, 3, b, ¢; 8, d, «, 

*Seo, eg., Gesenius-Kautzach, Hebréieche Grammatik ™, § 156, f, g. 
Tt weems strange that after recognizing the adverbial clause in ite nega- 
tive form the grammeriany did not recognize it as cloarly in its affirma- 
tive form. 

* Randglossen zur hebriiechen Bibel, TIT, 39, 

*The Old Testament tranalations in this article are taken from the 
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and verse 12: “§o Joshua captured all the cities of those kings, 
as well as all the kings themselves, and put them to the sword, 
maseacring ( eT) them, 2s Moses, the servant of Yahweh, 
had commanded”; or if one wished to retain the finite verb of 
the Hebrew, he could translate: “in that he massacred them,” 
but this is not quite so emooth as the other. 

Another evidence of the existence of the co-ordinate adverbial 
clause in Hebrew is found when we compare the clause, VP °38 
covbn in Lev. 19:4 and elsewhere, with its variant, WX "> 
CoToN mre. g. in Lev. 24:22. The former clause is not to be 
translated as an independent clause, as is universally done, but 
as a subordinate clause: “I, Yahweh, being your God,” or “ since 
I, Yahweh, am your God.” Grammatically it is a co-ordinate 
clause appended to the main clause without any connective particle, 
but in thought it is subordinate and is to be so translated into 
English. This too is the evidence of Num. 15:35: “The man 
must be put to death by having the whole community stone 
{ pis} ) him outside the camp.” ‘The second clause is adverbial 
to the first: it indicates the manner in which the culprit is to 
be pnt to death. Hence the infinitive absolute, 2°37, is here used 
with its regular adverbial force, but rather interestingly the 
Samaritan, Syriac, and Greek versions have the variant construc- 
tion, viz. the finite verb, %2>- This is not incorrect, as Gray ® 
and others maintain, but is simply another way of expressing the 
adverbial ides, as is evidenced further by the parallel in Lev. 
24:16, where the finite verb (accompanied by the infinitive ab- 
solute for emphasis) replaces the infinitive absolute of Num, 15:25: 
“ Whoever blasphemes the name of Yahweh must be put to death, 
the whole community stoning (337) 03) ) him,” or “ by having 
the whole community stone him.” Similarly in Gen. 44:12 the 
finite verbs, Orr) and APD, are not to be repointed as infinitive 
absolute, as many scholars would do," but the clauses in which 
they appear are to be taken as adverbial clanses, best reproduced 


42 2 SS ASE SENS Te 
authors tranalation in The Old Testament; An American Translation, 
with the exception that “ Yahweh” is substituted for “the Logo,” 

© Numbers (100), p. 183. 

*E. g. Ball, The Book of Genesis, Pp. 102; Skinner, Genesis ([00), 
p. 484; Holzingor, Genesis, p. 244; Gunkel, Genesiz, p. 400, 
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as participial clauses in English; “beginning with the oldest and 
ending with the youngest.” Again, in Josh. 1:7 it is clear that 
Sweeny pp) ep arom by is not to be translated as an inde- 
pendent sentence, because the clause that follows belongs, not to 
it, but to the clause preceding it: “Only be very strong and 
resolute to be careful to do just as my servant Moses commanded 
you, swerving (“‘on->x) therefrom neither to the right nor to 
the left, so that you may succeed in everything that you under- 
take.” From these examples it must be very apparent that the 
co-ordinate adverbial clause exists in Hebrew, and the verb is 
found in all its finite forms, perfect, imperfect, and imperative, 
as illustrated above. 

Once the construction is recognized, it is seen to appear very 
often in the Old Testament, and its accurate reproduction in 
English makes a translation quite different from the accepted ver- 
sions, es s few examples will show. Deut. 9:16 is to be trans- 
lated: “I found that you had indeed sinned against Yahweh 
your God by making ( orrvy) yourselves a molten bull, having 
quickly swerved (om7o) from the path that Yahweh had ap- 
pointed you.” In the lust two clauses we have finite verbs, bat 
they are not therefore to be treated as independent clauses but as 
adverbial, since thst is their force. Similarly Josh. 10:9, “So 
Joshus made 4 surprise attack upon them by marching (my) 
ali night from Gilgal”; Josh. 21:45, “Not one of the good 
promises which Yahweh made to the house of Israe] failed, all 
being fulfilied” (x2); Josh, 28:1, “Joshus was old, being well 
advanced (N2) in life”; Exod. 16:18, “When they measured 
it with au omer, he who had gathered much did not have too 
much, and he who had gathered little did not have too little, 
each having gathered (12p5) only ss much as he could use’; 
Brod. 21:33 1., “If s man opens a cistern, or if a man digs 
cistern and does not cover it, and an ox or an ass falls into it, 
the owner of the cistern must make restitution by rei 
(>°w" ) its owner with money, but the carcass is to be his.” 

In the above examples the subject of the adverbial clause and 
the main clause has been the same. In many cases the subjects 
are different, as the following instances will serve to show. In 
Deut. 12:22 the second clause gives & more precise definition of 
the thought of the first clause; it is logically subordinate to it, 
and hence in Englith the verse ought to be translated : “You are 
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to eat it just as you would a gazelle or a deer, the unclean and 
the clean eating ( 12528") it together,” i. e. the animal in question 
is not to be eaten eacramentally. So likewise Deut. 7:6, « Bor 
you ate a people consecrated to Yahweh your God, Yahweh your 
God having chosen (7712) you out of all the peoples that are on 
the face of the earth to be a people of his very own ”; Deut. 7:24, 
“Ye will deliver their kings into your power, 50 that you shell 
obliterate their very name from under the heavens, not one being 
ahie to hold his own (>y°m' ) against you, until you have destroyed 
them”; Deut. 11:12, “A land for which Yahweh your God cares, 
the eyes of Yahweh your God being continually on it, from the 
beginning to the end of the year”; Josh. 21:44, “ Not one of all 
their enemies could withstand them, Yahweh having delivered 
(jn2) all their enemies into their power,” 

The adverbia} clause is ordinarily appended to the main clause 
without any conjunctive particle, a® m all the examples so far 
listed, but there are instances aleo of the use of the conjunctive 
waw. A good example is Judg. 2:11 f., * Then the Israelites did 
what was evil in the eight of Yahweh by serving (7ay) the 
Baals and forsaking ( \21v") ) Yahweh, the God of their fathers, 
who had brought them out of the land of Egypt, and by running 
(-y25) after alien gods from among the gods of the peoples that 
surrounded them, and by paying homage (ymnw™ ) to them, #0 
thut they made Yahweh jealous.” 

These are only a few of the many examples of the adverbial 
clause that appear in Hebrew, and they could be paralleled by 
examples from most, if not all the Semitic languages." To the 
extent that the translator of the Old Testament fails to recognize 
them, to that extent he fails to do justice to the Hebrew. They 
are not fo be translated aa independent clauses, 5 is universally 
done, but as subordinate clauses, eince that is their equivalent in 
English. As all scholars know, Hebrew and the other Semitic 
languages differ from English in expressing logical subordination 
ordinarily by grammatical co-ordination, and the co-ordinate 
adverbial clause is beautifully illustrative of this. 

"A good example in Assyrian is Sennacherih, Taslor Priem, Col. I, Iinea 
TOL: “ They offered battle by arruying (#it-bi-wu) their forces against me 
‘in the neighborhood of Eltekeh.” An example in Syriac ts Mark 15:24, 
“When they had crucified him, they parted he garments by casting quale 
=the Greek fa\\orrer) lots over them a* to what each should take.” 


“INDEPENDENT” USES OF THE EGYPTIAN 
QUALITATIVE 


T. Geornok ALLEN 
Untvrrstrr or Caicaso 


Cretars Eoyprian vers voras which Erman almost forty years 
ago was the first to correlate and group* were named by him 
“ pseudo-participles * because on the whole they occurred logically 
subordinated to qualify or characterize the nouns or pronouns to 
which they referred. Recognizing them on the one hand as snces- 
tors of the Coptic qualitative, he saw on the other some kinship 
with the Semitic perfect. This latter aspect led to his classing 
them apart as the sole survivors of an “older inilection.” Gar- 
diner, in his monumental Egyptian Grammar issued in 1927, ox- 
presses the same point of view in modified terminology, for he 
calls the tense in question the “ old perfective” As the writer has 
recently suggested,* the term “ qualitative,’ long used for its Coptic 
stage, appears really suitable for all periods of its career. 

The relative antiquity which both Erman and Gardiner assign 
to this tense, as compared with the forms of the suffix conjugation, 
has of course impelled search for examples wherein the qualitative 
may still retain a primitive independence. Erman in his original 
paper interpreted certain early examples as narrative and assertive, 
W. Max Miller? soon showed that ellipsis was Tesponsible for 
apparently independent uses of the 2d person in greetings, He 
hesitated also to accept independent uses of the tat person un- 
paralleled by other persons. 

Sethe's fundamental work, Das aegyplische Verbum, which fol- 
lowed in 1899, assembles * five supposed examples of the qualitative 
in declarative sentences and two more cases where the qualitative ax- 
presses the result of a preceding action. All are taken from the 
Pyramid Texts. Of the five in the first group, Pyr. 395 * was in- 


* Zeitechrift fir dgyptieohe Sprocke, XXVIT, 65-84, - 
* American Journal of Semitic Languages, XLIV, 129. 

* Zeitachrift fir dgyptiaohe Sprache, XXIX, 98-100. 

“In Vol. TT, $3. 


* The examples are here cited according to Sethe's standard edition of 
the Pyramid Texta, published some years later than his Verbum. 
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cluded on the basis of an incorrect reading. Pyr. 839, w'bt(y) 
wt I8.%, translated by Sethe “du bist rein, dein 8 ist rein,”* 
appears from the preceding context to urge rather that “ because 
thou art pure, thy 43 is pure.” In Pyr. 1210a, where mé M. (same 
in N) stands in place of mSyy (in P), the former is probably 
passive édm.f and the latter a perf. pass. pt to be translated : 
“ P. is Kheprer’s son who was born in {{tpl.” Pyr. 1434 has rh M. 
(Sd per.) parallel to rhk(wy) (1st per.), each form being preceded 
by a reed leaf which probably represents the auxiliary yw. The 
position of the subject in the M text indicates that rh is a édm-.f 
form after impersonal yw; in the two copies of the P text we have 
rather y(w.y) rhk(wy), with the qualitative in a normal dependent 
use after the pronominal subject of the auxiliary, the form of which 
is suited to a declarative sentence. In Pyr. 1477 hpr P., 3d per. 
édm.f, is represented by bprty, 2d per. qual., in M; but the two 
versions, P and M, lack complete parallelism here, The M version, 
including context, would mean: “ Have they slain thee? Have 
they said that thou shouldst die ‘at their behest? ? (Ney rather) 
being fmore (truly) existent than they? (Aprty r.én) as ‘the 
(most) enduring) of the wild bulls, thou shalt be the foremost of 
them, alive and ‘established in seniority! forever.” * 

Sethe’s two cases of result are Pyr. 969bP, (w)d(y) -f Sur mien 
nirw (pl) nérw (qual.), “he puts him among the gods because 
(better here than * so that’) he is divine,” and Pyr. 1148cP, shtp.f 
nirwy htpwyy, “ he satisfies the two gods, so that they are satisfied.” 
Even here Atpwyy refers as usual to the substantive immediately 
preceding and expresses a state of affairs the origin of which 
depends on the preceding action. So we may say that tho essence 
of the qualitative is to express a static situation, whether concomi- 
tent or not with a telated event. 

The writer in his article already mentioned has referred to the 
fact that the qualitative sometimes precedes the main clause, and 
has cited examples in the Ist and 3d persons.’ A case in the 3d 


*Thia example and the use of dd and ddk(w)y to introduce direct dis- 
course (cf. n. 13) are all that Erman in his Agyptische Grommatik’ 
(£331) cites us “completely Independent.” His 4th edition had not yet 

when. this article was written. 

© Half-hrackets indicate some hesitancy in the rendering. 

t American Journal of Semitic Languages, XLIV, 130-31. 
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fem. sg. occurs in Pyr. 16298: Nwt yhrt(y)* hr z3.$ ym.k how.8 tw, 
“Nut being fallen upon her son, even thee, she protects thee.” 
The 2d person is thus used in Pyr. 6588: “Now that thon art 
become great (wrt(y)), O Teti, and art ferried across (d34(y)), 
thy name is taken up to Osiris.” Similar cases, but after instead 
of before the vocative, occur in Pyr. 945a and 2108s. 

Gunn, after an excellent exposition of the pseudo-participle as 
implying a “ resulting state,” * says that n fdm.f, a definitely 
independent form, is used as its negative correlative! But for 
illustration he uses yw.y rhkwy st; n rh.tn $t, “I know it; ye 
know it not” (Nu 112-13; sim. Westcar 9: 1-3), in which, as in 
one of the examples already cited above, the qualitative is really 
attached to the subject of an auxiliary verb in the fdm.f form. 
His only other illustration is é@hw(y) m b3w.f mnhw, n mh.y he 
tp n &t.n.f, which he translates: “I am versed in his effectual 
will; I am not unmindful of a detail of what he has ordained” 
Urk. IV 363), The first of these clauses is surely parallel in construc 
tion with the uncited one before it: ‘kkwy hr bz.f n sp tpy. Both 
may well belong with a main clause preceding them: yr.n.(y) nn 
m yb mer n ytf.y Yon. We should then interpret: “I have done 
this with heart throbbing with love (mrr, impf. pt.) toward Amon, 
for I am initiate in (“kkwy hr) his primordial mystery and versed 
in his beneficent will.” 

Gardiner in his new Grammar of Middle Egyptian (p. 246) 
speaks of the “ pseudo-verbal construction without introductory 
word” as “ common in descriptive and narrative passages.” Some 
few of his descriptive examples may perhaps be independent, but 
narrative at least should be ruled out. Compare such a combina- 
tion as that in Urk. IV 59-60: 23.f *h' m §.f m (ny)-Swt they, 
AlB.n.f hr nét nt wit Sw, ént.f mt ntr FGt-spswt hr yrt manw 8, 
“ His son being arisen (‘h') in his place as king af the Two Lands, 
he ruled on the throne of him who had begotten him, while his 
aister, the god’s wife Hatshepsut, handled (hr yrt) the affairs of 
the land (as regent).” Such diversificstion in the Egyptian verb 
forms (qualitative, n-form, and /r-+- infinitive) deserves a better 
fate than Gardiner’s undifferentiated interpretation as English 
narrative throughout. 

* The prothetic y in the N text is interesting; it 

* Studies, p. 08; followed by Gardiner, Epyption (rene " 
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The foregoing cases of supposed independence include, besides 
samples of Middle Egyptian, all the Early Egyptian examples 
offered in the most outstanding grammatical studies available plus 
such other early possibilities as the writer had noted down during 
a complete reading of the Pyramid Texts. For a broader study of 
Karly Egyptian usage, it seemed desirable to recheck the Old 
Kingdom historical texts also. The writer therefore classified all 
the qualitatives occurring in Urkunden I. The types found include: 

1. Circumstantial Causes introduced by ék--obj. pronoun.*” 

2. Clauses in indirect discourse introduced by wnt and nt (yt 

3, Clauses (all in the 1st per. sing.) introduced by the auxiliary 
yw (7). 

4. The form dd following its logical subject to introduce direct 
discontse,’* 

5. Epithets attached to kings’ names.** 


8 rk. 1 8: 16,17; 026,15; tk: 8; 16: 17; Zl: 14; 26:10; 2:2 (dk + 
obj. prom ++ prep. phrase + qual); 34:0) s0: 12, Cf. AJSL, XLIV, 110 
and 120. In Urk, 1.16: 11 (partly restored) and )49: 10 & ia followed 
instead by thi édm.f form, and in 194: 16 by the w-form. 

2 yk, Y 128: 8, wnt.k Aitiy), and 196: 11, nt(yjt why) pre (wy). 
On the pronouns ef, AJL, KLIV, 110-20. 

4 Pirk. 1 B71 17; 88: 1 and 2; BO: 1; 116: 9} 16:2; 40:17; Mise 
With yw. (y) rbe(wy), °T know,” in 88, 00, and 116, ef. yo rh-m.(y)- 
*T Thave learned?," in 143: 8 and perhaps the same (much restored) but 
without yw in 80; 17. 

 Ork. FT 35:10 (after Ppy, fem.!); 98:7; OO: 11; 140: 16; 145: 16; 
147: 8; 100-15; 162: 1, On possible interpretation of dd aa # participle 
a6 AJSE, XLIV, 127-28, Tho Ist por. qual. ddk(w)y oceure in Middle 
Egyptian (Sinuhe B4i and 114) to introduce responses. But «or dd 
involves only one speaker, mot the seeond part of a dialogue. 

tony dt (Tati earliest), (rk. T 82: 9_ SB: 7; O92 8; HT: 13,17; 1G: 12; 
100: 10, 112: 16; V5; 11; 118; 15; 180: 5; 140: 7s nh dt my Ie, ibid. 
112217 (Pepi 11); nh gtr mhd, ibid. 125: 13 (Pepi Tl); *6 +1 (broken), 
did. 142: 0 (Pepi TI) 5 wh my 2, ibid. OA: 17 (Pepi); 111: & (Mernera); 
sah my AP dt, wid, 14:0 (Popi TT); dy eh, tid. 115: 8 (Pepi If); dy 
‘ih my HD, ibid. 116: 7 (Popl TH); dp ‘ah Gt, iid. 04: 16; 05: 1B; 9T: 10 
(all Popi I); dy ‘nk wh dt, ibid OL: 4 (Popi Ti; dy ‘wh wood Gt, abd. 
OT: 10 (Pepi 1}; dy ‘nd dd wit, ibid. 114: 18 (Pepi Tl); dy wh dd wi gt, 
ibid. OT: 4 (Pepi 1). Cf. AJSh, KLIV, 129-30, Since the ‘oonical loaf? 
is an ideogram for “give” (ef: Gardiner, Bg. Gremmar, p, S17), ite tenta- 
tive transliteration aa dy has so bearing on the gre interpretation 
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6. Clauses unquestionably circumstantial.“ 
%. Clauses previously accepted as independent.” 


8. Proper names.** 
9. Uncertain passages.™* 


Of the above types, Nos. 1-3 are attached in all cases to a pre- 
ceding pronoun and seem in themselves dependent. But Nos, 1 
and 2 form dependent, and No. 3 independent,” complexes; the 
keynote is struck by the introductory word. Nos. 4 and 6 are 
attached unanimously to preceding nouns, while No. 6 combines: 
adjectival and adverbial aspects, 

The cases under No. 7 require closer study. A reason seems 
given in 84:4 and 149:4. With 86:5 the preceding context is 
lost, but the situation is similar to that in 104:9; “ His majesty 
sent me” to undertake certain projects, “and (of course) I acted 





of the form. The group *n} wd} aud is not used of kings in Urk, I; but 
it does occur, unabbreviated, in 130: 2 and 17, to describe the desired 
condition of the dwarf brought to King Pepi IL 

** Breasted, Ancient Hecords, 1, translates the following cases as clrcum- 
stantial (the § nos. in parentheses refer to that volume): Urk. I 18: 15 
($211); 65:5 ($274); 108: 6 (§ 323); 110: 14 ($317); 111: § (8318); 
124: 17 (8334); 125: 16 (§336; tut read “ gone" for “ going"); 127: 14 
($336); 120:6 (4.962); 190: 2,17 ($353); 144215 ($370); 148213 
(8382); 48:17 ($389). Only 124: 17 and 129:5 apply to pronouns, 
the rest to nouns. Another clear ease, but not in Breasted, is 72: 13. 
Choice between a participle or other adjectival form and « circumstantial 
qualitative may exist in some of the following: 104;3 (Wit); 113:4 
(Abt); 117: 4 (Cejm(t]) s 193: 10 (ow whrw) 5; 194: 8 (pw), 

Breasted references are added o# above. The cases ara: Urk. I 84:4 
(§286); 66:5 (€200); 08:10 ($308); 100:9,11 ($500); 102: 17 
($312); 104:9 ($314); 10d: 14 ($315); 106:4,1) (§ 320); 108: 1,4 
($323); 100:4,5 (£324); 197: 7 (8369); 37:14 ($370); 130: 3,5 
(§ 372); 140: 4 (§ 390). 

** This list retains the written order of clemonts in the names. They are: 
Mt-htpt(y)-br.4, fem., 35:9; Yy-btp, masc., 102: 17; Pypy-nbt, maac., 
132: 1,6, 8, 13; Pypy mn nir, PFT 97 «5, 131: 17; Nfr-k3-Re ma ‘nh, PyT. 
113; 3, 117; 17, 181; 15, 192; 21, 140: 10; Mryy- mn afr, pyr. 113: 2, 
117: 13,15; Mr(yse) eR bY mfr, pyr. 117: 14, 132: 2. 

* Ork. 1116: 2 (bty? But ty is probably an ancient error for wis); 
126: 17 (3? End lost); 136: 3 (mnt Context lost); 186: 17 (rdyk(wy)t 
The & may be an #). 

** As tar os Urk. 1 seems concerned. This fe a change from 
expressed in AJSL, XLIV, 130. pati se 
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(yrk(wy))” 20 capably as to win his praise, In 106:4 and lla 
reason aud a circumstance seem given, but the situation is com- 
plicated by parenthetical remarks just before them in the Egyptian. 
With the preceding context we may translate the former; “ His 
majesty praised me for my zeal .. . more than any (other) official 
of his... . (and never had this office been filled by any (other) 
servant previously), for I was filling (yrk(wy)) for him (the office) 
+» acceptably .. 2” Similarly in line 11; “T performed ‘what- 
aver official duty needed to be performed’ . . . (and never had the 
like been done ... . previously), acting (yrk(wy)) altogether #0 
that his majesty praised me for it.” The situation in 100:9 and 
11 is likewise circumstantial or resultant: “I supplanted the four 
Tsuperintendents of the palace grounds? who had been in office, 
acting (yrk(wy)) (as a foregone conclusion) to his majesty’s 
satisfaction . . . , acting (yrk(wy)) altogether so that bis majesty 
praised me...” In 102-;17 we hear of Uni’s capable leadership 
of the troops “ so that not a man of them took a goat from anybody 
while I was conducting them (m*k(wy) fn)..." A resultant 
situation and a circumstance appear in 103: 1 and 4: “ His majesty 
sent me to Hatnub to fetch o lange offering-table..-;, and (of 
course) I shipped (sh3k(my)) this offering-table to him in only 
seventeen days... in this (next described) eargo-boat, having 
hewed (#k(wy)) for it a cargo-boat of acacia .. .” 2" Ciroum- 
stantial uses in 109:4 and 5 are complicated by an ellipsis: “I 
did the whole in only one year, (the boats previously mentioned ) 
being (by then) Inunched and laden (mh and 3fp) ...-” 

In the remaining cases under No. 7 (99: 10; 104: 14; 187: 7, M4; 
139:3,5) the qualitative precedes the main clause, We may 
translate: “I having petitioned (or, “upon my petitioning ’; 
[d]bAk(wy)) ».-, his majesty caused . . .”; “When it was 
said that there were revolters ..., having crossed over (d3#(twy) ) 
in transports ... I landed .. 2’; etc. The verb M3k(wy) in 
187:14 seems to be resumptive of thut in line 7: “On getting 
downstream to Wawat ..., while... - —on getting downstream 
I informed ...” 

Proper names which may contain qualitatives (group No. 8) 
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incinde names of individuals and names of royal pyramids. 
Breasted’s translation ™ shows that he interprets all the lntter ag 
written with king's name-j-a édm.f form to be read before king’a 
name (ora qualitative to be read where it stands?) +a (second?) 
qualitative. But it may be simpler to interpret the last element 
as a noun subject preceded by its Sdm.f verb. These pyramid 
names would then mean: “The beauty of Pepi abides,” etc. One 
of the personal names, Mwt-Atpt(y)-ir.4, fem., certainly includes 
a qualitative. This is paralleled in the maac. by such other Old 
Kingdom examples as Pik-nhw and Hr-wry, with the qualitative 
endings written.** Pypy-nhi is probably of the same type. In 
¥y-htp, on the other hand, jtp is probably a participle serving #8 
subject of yy. Compare euch mase. names as Fy-mryy and Fy-nfr, 
contrasting with the fem. names Fy-mryyt and Fy-nfri, also the 
name Yy-fn.f, “his brother comes.” ** The question still remaing 
whether, like these last, names containing qualitatives form com- 
plete sentences. They probably do, in view of the residual cases of 
apparently independent “pseudo-verbal” descriptive clauses in 
Middle Egyptian (see above) and of such apparently nominal or 
pseudo-verbal sentence names as Ynpw-m-nh** and Sbk-ir-hb% 
But it should also be remembered that, at least later, names of 
deities do occasionally occur as names of individuals, sometimes 
alone and sometimes accompanied by epitheta** So it is barely 
conceivable that both the quulitatives and the prepositional phrases 
in names ahould be thought of attributively instead of as predicates, 
The uncertain texts (group No. 9) cannot help us, Summing 
up, then, the results of our study, practically every occurrence of 
the qualitative in Early Egyptian, outside af proper names, seems 
to picture the background, the outgrowth, or an attendant circum- 
‘stance of some associated main event. The relative chronology of 
a ae 


Ancient Records, Indox, p, 164. 

™ Cairo 1558 and 1508, respectively, cited in Hoffmann, Dig theophoren 
Personennamen, pp. 1 and 5, 

“Examples from Murray, Inde of Names ond Titles of the Old Kingdom. 

“ Ork. 1 2-3, 34 dyn 

™ Breasted, Ancient Records, 1, $$ 725-27, 12th dyn. 

™ (Cf. alone Isis, mother of Thutmose IIT; Isis, quecn of Ramees IIT. 
Buti and Hor, 1ath ye. architects; Hor of Heracleopolia, 26th dyn. Diving 
nines plus epithets inelude Horsiess (" Horus, son of Tele "}, Slat dyn. ff, 
and Harpeson (“ Horus, the brother"), 294 dyn, 
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puget peeapmen mote in 
pisos follows tie mais olson” ee Wy couly ee 
eaying that the qualitative is “static, passive, and expressive of 
condition.” The aim of this paper has been to point out in more 
detail than has heretofore been done how extremely rare in practice 
the occurrence of » qualification completely dissociated from an 
action may be. 


eae 
* The only exception in Urk. I is 108:4, where Sethe bas already sugy 


gested a change of order; but ef. n. 20. 
Egyptian Grammar, p. 244. 


A HEBRAEO-SUFIO POEM 


Hartwig Hirscurety 
Loxpox 


Mowammepan Surism and Judaism are by their nature far 
apart. Yet there exists evidence of the early encroachment of the 
former on the latter. A specimen of thia was published by me in 
the Jewish Quarterly Review in 1920, and there are others still 
unpublished in the hoards of the Cairo Genizah fragments in the 
Cambridge University Library. One of them consisting of two 
leaves in Arabic, written in Hebrew square characters, forms the 
subject of the following pages. It is a poem written like an ordi- 
nary prose piece, and headed: Saye the Imim, the Philosopher, 
Abu Mohammed.* The poem is incomplete, the last four lines 
being missing. This we gather from another but complete copy 
which is found at the end of a MS. volume at the British Museum ? 
This poem, together with some others, originally formed part of a 
special pamphlet, as can be seen from the fact that the first page 
remained blank. This copy of the poem is written in Arabic char- 
acters in the ordinary form of Arabic poetry. It has no heading, 
but the writer added occasional yowel signs. The metre is ramal. 

A pilacographic comparison of the two copies shows that the 
Hebrew one is much the older of the two, revealing a style of writ- 
ing not later than the thirteenth century, whereas the other, to 
judge from the paper and the script, cannot be older than the six- 
teenth century. I have been unable to trace any other copy, 
although it doubtless existed or exists somewhere. There is even a 
probability that it was printed in some Eastern publication inac 
ceesible to me. In any case several discrepancies in both texts show 
that they were taken from different originals. 

The heading mentioned above gives no sure elie as to the author, 
A philosopher of the name of Abu Mohammed, who became so 
popular among Jews that one of them copied his poem, even adding 
to his name the formula for deceased pious Moslems, is not men- 


Se 
* FS. 8Kab*, 


* Ald, 7500 fol. 25iro among Carmina quaedam in laude Mohammed, but 
not further deseriber 
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tioned in any work of Arabic bibliography, ancient or modern. It 
is, however, probable that the copyist had in his mind the famous 
Abu Hamid Mohammed al Ghasali who died in 1211, and the alter- 
ation of his name is simply due to carelessness. In medieval Jew- 
ish works on philosophy he is frequently quoted as Abu Hamid. 
His anti-Aristotelian and mystical writings were eagerly studied 
by Jews, and traces of them are to be found in Bahya b, Baqudah’s 
“Duties of the Hearts” and Judah Hallevi's Kitab al-Khazari. 
Several of his works were even translated into Hebrew. 

The poem gives in a nutshell a complete summary of the tenets 
of pantheistic Sufism. Its poetic value is nil, and the lapses from 
correct prosody are many. The language, 00 the other hand, is 
elnssioal Arabic, except for occasional instances of vulgar spelling. 
The writer of the Hebrew fragment seems to have revised his work, 
us is shown by occasional corrections. 

‘The second leaf begins in the middle of a sentence, thus show- 
ing that it originally belonged to a larger work. It is unfor- 
tunately in such bad condition, with holes and effaced letters, that 
for the present it is useless for literary treatment. One paragraph 
is headed pyeMA AMNDED “TON Na “ Chapter on Guidance, his 
death is his revival... -” 
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Hartwig Hirschfeld 


TRANSLATION 


Says the Imim, the Philosopher, Abu Mohammed. 


1. 


3. 


=] im -? 


Speak to brethren who saw me dead, and wept grievously 
for me. 

Is your mourning on account of my absence from you, or 
because I am present * with you here? 

Do you fancy that I am your dead one? This is not a corpse, 
but I am God. 

I am present in [all] forms, and this my body was my house 
and my garment for a time. 


- Tam a pearl hidden in a shell, I flew away from it, depart- 


ing for ever. 


- Tam a treasure, and my screen is a talisman of dust leading to 


decay. 


- Tam a sparrow, and this my cage.* I liked the prison, 


I thank God who set me free and built a place for me on high, 


- Before this day 1 was dend amongst you, but I re-appeared, 


having broken my coffin. 


- I whisper to-day to the [heavenly] Court, and see* God as in 


open daylight. 
Sojourning in the Firmament, and I behold all that comes 
from far or near.* 


- My food and my drink is the same; this is a metaphor of 


mine; understand it well. 

It is not limpid * wine, or honey, no, nor water, but milk.” 
Tt was the drink of the Messenger of Allah when he travelled 
at night, and made (us) break the fast. 


- They destroyed the house, and male my cage empty, and 


called the talisman to come and flash* 


- Understand ye the secret, for there is in it the prophecy of 


any meaning that is hidden in it. 


—— 
“Aline 2 Sola!! > the line is missing in B. 
‘Aly. 
* B52 missing in B. 


*B line 11 XD, but probably NIKE preserved. See the Diwin of 
Hassin b, Thabit, ed. Hirschfeld XIII, 1. 17 and schol. 


"So according to A, L 14; B and scattered, 
™ Seo Im Hisham, p. 375. 


17. 


18. 


19. 


26. 
27. 


28. 
29, 
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They tore my garment to tatters,* and seattered the whole of 
it, a buried fetish.’ 

Let not the assault of death frighten you, it is only a removal 
from here. 

Do you mean that death is death? It ie life and the goal of 
fate. 


. Release ye the bodies from your souls,” they* witness the 


truth openly and manifestly. 
He who lives in this abode is but asleep; when he dies sleep 
flies away.” 


‘ Have the best thought about a merciful Lord; give thanks 


for the journey while fate comes. 


. Take good desire as provision ; none of us is not wise who is 


weak?* 
I cee not myself, but you, and it is my belief that you are I. 


, The essonce of your souls is one, and the bodies are those of 


our ancestors. 

When it is good it is for us, and when evil it is in us. 

So love ye me, you love yourselves, and know ye that we are 
on our way- 

Good greeting for ye from us, # greeting plain and oft. 

I ask the mercy of God for my soul; may He have mercy on 
any friend of ours. 


*A not clear and probably corrupt. It appears that (As might be 
wrongly transcribed from DD (L33)° 

2B he hos purified the bodies. 

=B y7y3n- 

42 B he causes sleep to fly away. 

#B1L21; mi probably wrongly transcribed from Ipben. 


REVIEWS OF BOOKS 
Trantan Studies, By Conserst Epaouat Pavey. Bombay: Car- 
Tain Pertino Woens, 1927. Pp. xxii-+- 299, Price Rts, 10-. 

Unfortunately, most of those who are interested in Zoroaster 
aud things Zoroastrian, whether their particular angle of interest 
be teligious or linguistic, are prevented, by the barrier of language, 
from following closely the interesting progress now being made in 
Parsi scholarship. Many Parsis write only in Gujarati, especially 
those of the older generation. Of the latter, one, whose work: 
has, so far, been inaccessible to persons ignorant of Gujarati, is- 
Dastur Cursetji Pavry, chief priest of the Naveari community, 
and the author of a number of books on Zoroastrian subjects, 
The first of these to be published in English is the present volume 
of Tranian Studies, translated by two Parsi acholars, P. A. Wadya 
and D. M. Madan, with an Introduction by'a third, G. K. Nariman, 
at whose suggestion the translation was made. 

The title of the book is somowhai misleading; “ Zoroastrian 
Studies” would have been more suggestive of its content: ‘The 
Dastur’s purpoxe is to describe the origin of certain relirious 
customs and eéremonies prevalent among present-day Zoroastri 
to compare the modern observance with the original, and to approve 
or condemn the former, according as it scems to be an improve: 
ment, or otherwise, upon the Intter, The author is described in 
the Introduction as occupying “a position midway between the 
purblind orthodox and the extreme wing of radical reformers among 
the Parsis.” Frankly he takes to task those of his coreligionista | 
who cling obstinately to traditional observances and ceremonies, 
those who will not accept the resulta of modern research. Moat 
of the facts presented in the book are already more or less familiar 
to Avestan scholars. Ita main interest lics in its spirit, in its 
wuthor’s effort to give a critical and echolariy opinion, an effort 
conspiouously Jacking in many Parsi writers of partican attitude, 

The eleven chapters of the Studies deal with such topics as 
the Atash-Rehram, or fire-temple. the Dakhma, or tower of silence, 
the temple of the Yazads, known as the Daremeher, the astronomy 
and chronology of the Avesta, the wonders of Jemshid’s reign, and 
certain points of ceremoniil and ritual, The. discussion of the 
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Atash-Behram is typical. Although the fire and the site of the 
fire had been held in reverence from the earliest times, the Atash- 
Behram proper, now a purely religious emblem, dates only from tho 
Sassanian period. Jt was, as its name implies (cf: Av. dtar— 
* fire,’ varadrayna—* victory“), originally founded to clebrate 
4 military victory or other great political event, and signified the 
anion of government and religion. Since its establishment is of 
comparatively recent date, no ditertions are given in the Avesta 
as to the manner of conducting the ceremony. Fargard 8 of the 
Vendidad does, however, give directions for. collecting and preserv- 
ing sixteen different kinds of fire which could be put to non- 
Zoroustrian uses, and also for purifying fire which had been defiled 
by contact with a dead body. Nothing is known about the found- 
ing of the first Atash-Behram in India, after the fall of the Sas- 
sanian dynasty and the emigration of the Parsis to Gujarat, but 
it iy known that in 1580 a. p., the Persian dastura sent to the 
Indian dasturs, at the request of the latter, directions for founding 
an Atnsh-Behram, which were based on the passage in the eighth 
Fargard of the Vendidad. Many changes had, however, been 
made in the latter. Instead of sixteen fires there were now seven- 
toon kinds to be collected, and all were to be purified. Cere- 
monies prescribed by the Vendidad to be repeated nine times were 
now to be performed ninety-one times: while ninety-one Yasnas 
and Vendidads were to be recited. Inthe three centuries or more 
which have elapeed since these directions werr received from. Persia, 
go many changes and additions have been made that the number ot 
fires necessary for the founding of an Atash-Behram is now over @ 
thousand, and the number of Yasnas and Vendidads which have to 
he tecited is about seventy-five thousand, with a corresponding iti- 
crease in accompanying ceremonies. In concluding his account of 
the development of the fire-enthronement ceremonies, and in appeal- 
ing for a return to the simpler and more authentic observances, the 
author says (p. 35): “ Changes ‘in ceremoniale and customs in re- 
sponse to changes in time, place, and circumstances, are neither good 
nor bad in themselves. But they must not be introduced without 
proper reason, and must be grounded in spirit of the religion. We 
have already noticed however that in the matter of ceremonials 
we have entirely departed from the spirit of the injunctions m the 
Vendidad, and have sdded so enormously to their number and na- 
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ture as to make them difficult, if not impossible, to carry out. 
What is more, we are running the danger of diminishing the com- 
muna! devotion toward ceremoniala by making them expensive and 
difficult of being performed; and we would especially draw to this 
danger the attention of all those who are constantly preaching to 
us to preserve intact all the prayers and ceremonials as we find 
them to-day.” 

As for the form of the book, the reader's attention is constantly 
distracted and his patience tried. by the countless mistakes in spell- 
ing and word-division. ‘The list of Errata, pp. xxi-xxii, includes 
only a fraction of such errors. More serious are the numerous 
inaccuracies and inconsistencies in the spelling of proper names 
and of technical terms. Eight different spellings of Atash-Behram 
ate used. The Alburz, Albors, ani Alburj mountains are men- 
tioned, several times each. On p. 24 we find Rivayat, on p. 43 
Revayat. We read of the Regveda on p. 136, and of the Biga-Veda 
on p. 138. Ips dirite on p, 24 is a peculiar combination. A pre- 
historic ruler of Iran is called Faredoon on p. 138, Faredun on p. 
146, Faridoon on p. 150, On p. 107, Semitic is misused for Semite. 
The second passage from the Gathas, quoted on p. 171, <Y. 46. 1>, 
when compared with Geldner’s standard text, ie found to contain 
six mistakes of various kinds. 

One could continue almost indefinitely to enumerate similar 
examples of carelessness. Since the book is » translation, the 
author is probably the only person connected with its publication 
who is in no way to blame for the slovenly way in which the printing 
and proof-reading appear to have been done. In a recent general 
survey, made for a very different purpose, of Parsi publications in 
English, the reviewer was struck by the fact that « similar condi- 
tion prevails among most of the Parsi hooks printed in English 
in India, Those who are trying to advance Parsi scholarship 
and to earn for it a place of respect in the world at large, will 
more easily and quickly attain their object if they insist on the 
elimination of such mistakes as disfigure the present volume. 


Mania Wineixs Surrn. 
Temple University. 
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L'Inde et le monde, Par Syivain Livi. Paris: Caamrrox, 
3926, Pp. 177. 

Ancient Indian Tribes. By Bruata Cuvnn Law. (Punjab 
Oriental Series, No. 12.) Lahore: Puxsan Sansxurr Boox 
Deror, 1926. Pp. vit 192+ 4 

Die Arische Feuerlehre. By JOHANNES Henret. I Teil, (Indo- 
iranische Quellen und Forschungen, Heft VI.) Leipzig: HH. 
Haesser, 1925. Pp. 188. 

Die Méthode der Arischen Forschung. By JOHANNES Henren- 
(Indo-iranische Quellen und Forschungen, Beiheft zu Heft 
VI.) Leipsig: H. Harsset, 1926. Pp. 80. 


L’Inde et le Monde, by Professor Sylvain Lévi, is 4 collection 
of six essays or addresses of popular character but of considerable 
philosophic interest. The first, which gives this book its title, 
stresses the fact that India is not so isolated as is often said; the 
next, “Humanisme bouddhique,” points out that Buddhism is 
to the East what Christianity is to the West; * Civilization brah- 
manique” and the following “ Civilisation bouddhique” reveal 
how the fundamental Brahmanic tenets, Soul, Karma, salvation, 
castes, form o unity as expressions of one view of life; “ Orient 
et Occident” shows the difficulty in mutual understanding ; it is 
well-nigh impossible for the Occident to understand the Orient; 
the final essay is an address in English on “Qaatern Humaniam,” 
which ix a contradiction in terms since only the West has the 
intellectual catholicity of real humanism; India’s aloofness is not 
humanistic. 

The aecond booklet, Ancient Indian Tribes, by B. C. Law, con- 
tains all that is mentioned in ancient literature regarding the five 
tribes of Kakis, Kofalas, Assakas, Magadhas, and Bhojas, # useful 
gollection, though including many trivial details enlled from fables. 

Buddha said “all is burning” and such seems to be the belief 
of Johannes Hertel, who has tured from the Paficatantra to ex- 
plain the Veda in terms of fire-worship, In the first booklet, the 
author follows up his theory (IF xli) regarding brdhman; dhénd 
‘is “light”; yo means “ turn into fire’; saodyant means “he who 
will turn into fire”; Savas is “light”; yaksin is “he who has 
light”; vasu and derivatives are all light (compare Vohu Manah 
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as “clear thinking”) ; vdnaspati is fire as lord of wood, etc., im- 
portant if true. The second booklet tries to show that all Indic- 
Iranic religion ie based on fire-cult ; it cites ridiculous attempts to 
translate the Rig Veda owing to ignorance of Hertel’s theory; 
Mithra-cult is found in RV 10. 22. There is also a sarcastic 
polemic against Clemen, Keith, and Charpentier, who are civilly 
told that they “misrepresent facts, have not the most elementary 
knowledge of historical grammar, and are incapable of considering 
facts before setting up a theory” (p. 56), Altogether, a fiery 
little book. 


E. Wasnsven Horxins. 
Yale University. 


American Schools of Oriental Research. Publications of the 
Baghdad School, Texts: Vol. lL. Joint expedition with the. 
Irak Museum at Nuzi, by Evwano Cuters. Paris: Geuthner, 
1927. 

This volume, the first one of a series in which Professor Chiers 
will publish and elucidate the tablets which he excavated in 1925 
at Yorghan Tepe (near Kirkuk), the ancient Nuzi, contains the. 
cuneiform text of one hundred inheritance texte. The copies are 
made with the accuracy and clearness that characterize Chiera’s 
transcriptions. The tablets represent the records of a Hurri family 
living probably, according to Chiera, about the middle of the second 
millennium 8.0. It is perfectly evident from the spelling of the 
Assyrian, from the obscure foreign words contained in these texts, 
and especially from the character of the proper names (in which 
the divine namo Teshub is of frequent oceurrence), that the verna- 
cular was not Assyrian but some form of Hittite. 

Although all the documents are contracts of adoption, only No. 
59 (transliterated and translated by Chiera and Speiser in JAOS,, 
47, 40f.) represents a bona fide actual adoption, In the other 
tablets adoption is a legal fiction for a sale of real estate or (26, 
50, and 78) of a woman into slavery, No, 26 reads as follows: 
“Tablet of danghtership and brideship of Tehiptilla, the son of 
Puhishenni. Tuki, the son of Mazian, gives his daughter Shiluya 
for danghterahip and brideship to Tehiptilla. And Tehiptilla 
gives her as wife to Akip-sharri his slave. And if Akip-sharri dies, 
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Tehiptilla will give Shiluya to another slave of his, And as long 
as Shilirya lives, she shall not leave the house of Tehiptilla. And 
Téhiptilla. gives to Inki 45 SU of silver.” No. 60 is likewise & 
tuppi martati u kallatiti; No: 78 is a fuppi ahabits (tablet, of 
sisterhood) and contains the record of & similar transaction. 

With the exception of these four tablets (26, 50, 59, and 78) and 
of 87 and 99, all other textz are fuppt marati (tablet of sonahip) ; 
87 and 99 are fuppi ahili (tablet of brotherhood). The adoption: 
of @ person as a fon, As & daughter (82, where maritt is used 
instead of marttiti, daughtership), oT 45 & brother (87, 99), repre- 
gents merely the eale of some real estate. ‘The buyer, in considera- 
tion of a payment in silver, bronze, grains, or the like, was adopted 
by the seller and, upon the death of the lntter, came mto possession 
of a specilied field, or orchard, or hotise, The contract, after the 
title (which is lacking only im 6 anid $2), enumerutes the following 
items, with the omissions and the changes in order classified below. 

A. A description of the real estate given to the “ adopted son” 
as his portion (z1ltw), 

B. The amount paid by the buyer (kistu). 

©, Tho provision that the real eatate must be cleared of any 
encumbrance resting upon it (pakiranu, dinu, oF perku, abbreviated 
below respectively O, Od, Cp). 

D. The provision that the seller will bear the public charges 
of the land (ilku, of. my study of this word in AJSDL 39, 66 if).* 

E. The amount to be paid by the seller if he refuses to carry out 
the transaction (balakutw). 

There is a considerable variety of order and omissions in these 
tablets, as the following table will show. 
1) Five items. 

ABCDE: 4 9 18 22 30 31 a4 38 41 45 64 57 91 93 98. 
ABCpDE: 83 50. 

ABOED: 25°28 33 40 49. ABCIED: 23 36 43 OT. 

ABDCE: 35 12.27 87 46 43 52.56 92. ABDCpE: 62. 
8) Four items. 

ABCE: 18 20 56°58(?) 63:66(?)'68 77 83.94100. ABOAE: 

510-21 41 10 71 73 74 TH Bt 96. ABCpE: 29 86 87 89. 


‘The vernacular word for dieu seems to have been trindd (written TR: Pi. 
18; 88, 24 and 33, 10; cf. 59, 10}. 
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ABDE: 11 17. 

ABEC: 10. ABECp: 19. 

ACBE: 1 99. 

ADCE: 60 66. ADCpE; 8 44 66. 

3) Three items. 

ABC; 61. 

ABE: 7 18 24 32 47 53 64 72 75 80 82 (two contracts on one 
tablet) 84 95. 

ACH: 97. ACdE: 2 35 42. 

4) Two items. 

AE: 6 14 89 69 79 90. 

Tehiptilla, the son of Puhichenni, appears as the purchaser in 
nearly all these tablets; aside from 59 (where Hanadu adopts 
Hutiya), the following other persons are named as purchasers: 
Bnnamati, the son of Tehiptilla (68 98); Gil-Teshub, the son of 
Hutiya (29 83 85)-+ Haish-Teshub, the son of Puhishenni (66); 
Hutarraphi (78); Kurpazah (87); Muzheya, the eon of Hashiys 
(39 88) ; Nuisheri (60) ; Tarmitilla, the son of Shurkitilla (9 61) ; 
Uadhapu, the son of Hashiya (47(?) 89); Winnirgi (a woman) 
(82). The seller is usually a man; but there are also instances of 
two men (25 29 88 52 73 8083), two brothers (15 19°39 70 77), 
two relatives (46 66), 2 woman (18), 1 man and a woman (31 68), 
three brothers (94 97); two brothers and another man (67), and 
three brothers and another man (71). 

This cursory examination cannot convey an adequate impression 
of the philological and historical importance of these documents* 
It is to be hoped that the other volumes of autographed texts and 
of interpretation, promised in this series, will he issued in # not 
too distant future. The anthor and tho publisher deserve high 
commendation for this undertaking. 


Rosert H. Prarrren. 
Harvard University. 


*G. Conteneuu (Les Tabletios de Kerkouk ¢t lea Origines de le Civilica- 
tion Assyrienne. Extrait de Rabyloniaca ix. Parise, Geuthner, 1926) has 
stuilied the sea! impressions, the writing, and the proper names of the tah. 
lete found in the same region, similar to those published by Chiers, that 
were known in 1926, for the purpose of determining the relations of the 
Hurri with the Asryrians and with the Hittites, 
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A Study of Races in the Ancient Near East. By Wiumas T- 
WonkEent. New York: D, APFLETON AND Company, 1927. 
xiv}: 139 pp. with 29 illustrations. 

Professor Worrell haa produced 2 very comprehensive Vittle book. 
In w little over a hundred pages the rosder is introduced to the main 
facta af Near Eastern geography and ethnology ; to the interrelation 
ship of the Mediterraneans, Alpines, Nordics, and Finno-Ugrians, 
the Hamites and Semites; and lastly, to the principal lingutstic 
and racial characteristics of tha Humites, the Semites, and the 


Aryans. 

The book addresses Itself primarily to the genera? reader. This 
may secount for the many excellencies and the few shortcomings 
of the work. In the first place, the study is written in @ Style 
that ia at onee brisk and lucid. Dr. Worrell discusses the numerous 
problems involved with the sute touch af ane who has done much 
original work in the field. The reader is hound to appreciate an 
exposition that is authoritative and simple at the same time. 

On the other hand, the distinction between hypothesis and fact 
ie not guiliciently sharp. That Welsh syntax may have been affected 
by the non-Indo-Europaan Pictish substratum. (pp. 50 ff.) is quite 
possible; but we scarcely have sufficient grounds to consider Pictish 
o Hamitic language on the basis of alleged syntactic similarities 
with Hamitic dialects. ‘The specialist may find such a statement 
suggestive, the general reader is likely to he misled into accepting 
it as an established fact. Nor is the discussion. of Hamito-Semitic 
affinities uniformly convincing. What can be unqualifiedly ae- 
cepted, however, ig the author's conclusion that “ Hamitie and 
Semitic are fundamentally related, and that Hamitic represents 
thu survival of conditions more primitive than those to be found 
in Semitic” (p. 75). 

The author seems also to lean too heavily om his favorite theory 
of polarity. It must not he forgotten that, while polarity is very 
Lelpful as an illustration, the psychological principles behind poliar- 
ity are themselves in need of a eatisfactory explanation. 

With these few reservations the hook can be heartily recom- 
mended, Tt more than accomplishes the prrpose, modestly seb 
forth in the preface, of being “ agreeable to general readers, and 
not offensive to the learned.” 
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Die Adoption im altbabylonischen Recht. (Leipziger rechtswissen- 
achaftliche Studien, Heft 23). By Dr. iur, Mantis Davin, 
leipzig: THeropon Wercusn, 1927. v + 121 pp. M. 8. 

The legal ani social aspects of adoption as reflected in Sumerian 
and Akkadian. sources are admirably surveyed in this exhaustive 
monograph. From early Sumerian times, through the series ane 
ittifu and the somewhat involved clauses of the Code of Hammurabi, 
Dr,. David follows the institution of adoption to the Middle As- 
syrian period. The work is thorough and careful, The widely 
scattered material has been judiciously sifted. Scholars will wel- 
come this monograph as a convenient introduction to a subject to 
which abundant new material has recently been added in the first 
volirme of the Nuzi series.’ 


E. A, Speer. 
University of Pennsylvania. 


Archaeology und the Bible. By Gronaz A. Barron, Philadelphia, 
Asentcan Sunpay Scooon Union, 1925. xv + 661 pp. 
122. plates. 

This is the fourth edition of a work which has become indispen- 
sable to all real students of the Bible. There is in this edition 
touch more material than in the third. Nothing of real importance 
has been omitted. Some of the new features are an appendix on 
the place of the Amorites in the Civilization of Western Asia, 
where the Amurru theory is disproved. Among the additions to 
the New Testament material we find the Chalice of Antioch which 
Mr. Barton dates 120-140 4. p. The author has also included an 
excellent translation of the Hittite Code of Laws. 


J. A. MAYNARD. 
Forest Hill», N. Y. 





Rossel Island: An Ethnological Study. By W. E. Anserrona, 
M.A. Casrurtngz Universtry Press. 1998. 8¥o.; pp. 
xxviii +- 274, 


Tn this book Mr. Armstrong provides a survey of certain impor- 
tant aspects of the culture of the most eastwardly island in the 


* Inheritance Teeta. By E. Chiera. Paris: Geuthner, 1927. 
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Lonisiade Archipelago, off the southeastern coast of New Guinea. 
Discovered by Bougainville during his Pacific voyage of 1766-1769, 
the island wus named about thirty years later after tho master of 
D’Entrecasteaux’ ship. It has had few voluntary visitors since its 
discovery, and none, before Mr. Annstrong, who made more than 
a few casual observations on its inhabitants. Seventy years ago 
three hundred Chinese passengers of the ship Saint Paul on their 
way to the Australian gold fields went, with two or three exceptions, 
to swell the islanders’ food supply. The history of this episode, 
together with that of Rossel’s less intimate contacts with alien life, 
is contained in an Appendix where the original sources are cited. 
The question of cannibalism in the island and the relation of the 
Chinese victims to the normal functioning of this custom are dis- 
cussed in Chapter 1X. 

A valuable Introduction is contributed by Dr. A. ©, Haddon, 
who sums up the contributions of Mr. Armstrong and others to the 
physical anthropology of Rossel Island and the rest of the Massim 
area of southeastern New Guinea, ani finds that Professor 
‘Seligman’s views as to the racial composition of the Massim are 
broadly confirmed by the data from Rossel, It appears that the 
Rossel Islanders, “ while agreeing in many respects with Seligman’s 
southern group of the Massim, have also a strong infusion of the 
northern group.” The latter, taller element is similar in appear 
ance to the Polynesians, and Dr. Haddon considers that probably 
the bearers of the higher culture to the Massim area are mainly 
of this type.’ The evidence from language (non-Melunesian in 
Rossel), from the muterial culture, from the mythology, and from 
the totemic and other features of the social organization tends to 
confirm that from physical anthropology, yix., that an aboriginal 
culture, perhaps Papuan, has been overlaid by several waves. of 
migration, und that this has produced a type similar to that of the 
Massim area in general, but that Rossel, as might be expected from 


In Appendix TI, Mr. Armstrong has an acutely reasoned dis- 
cussion of the General Theory of the Classificalory System of 
Relationship, in which he maintains that the views of the late Dr. 
W. HL. R. Rivers concerning the classifieatory system, usually so 
called, are “in certain respects untenable” This discussion, with 
Chapter IV, on the Relationship System of Rossel Island, and 


— 
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Chapter ITI, Tribe, Clan, and Family—on which last the theoretical 
discussion of the Appendix and Chapter III has also a bearing— 
forms the chief contribution of the book to sociological theory. 

The author holds that Rivers’s definition of “ classificatory ” 
involves two other types of relationship, which he names “open 
class” and “closed class” systems. The two kinds of “ classes” 
refer respectively to the distinction and to the partial grouping 
together of generations for the purpose of intermarriage; the Rossel 
system, like othera which ure “‘claseificatory’ in the uewal sense. 
of the term,” represents: third stage of development in which the 
distinction by generations disappears. 

The “intermarrying exogamoua groups” of Hoesel are charac- 
terized by miatrilinea! descent and the possession of linked totems 
similar to those of the southern Massim, but with the important 
distinction that one of the totems, a snake, in Rossel is ranked as 
a god, Among the southern Massin there is no rigid avoidance of 
the stake totem, while in Rossel Island snakes that function as 
totems are avoided and feared by all clans. 

The author also takes issue with Rivers for regarding, as he says, 
the family and other relationship groups as being of the same 
“logical type” as, « g., ocoupational groups and the village. The 
tribal relation he would bring under the former type and describes 
it “as the relation of solidarity, so that the tribal grouping of a 
persons is the sequence of persons "—on the analogy of the defini- 
tion of family grouping and, indeed, actually to w great degree na 
the outcome of family relationships—* towards whom he experi- 
ences solidarity: the remoter the member of his tribe, the slighter 
the solidarity with that person.” The notion of spatial relations 
is brought in to supplement this. 

The monetary system involves naury and an elaborate estimation 
af yalues, and has a close relation. to a great part of the ceremonial 
usages. Arbitrary values have been assigned to “ coins “—of shell 
of two different kinds—values which are not based entirely on the 
rarity of those of higher denominations hut also on custom. The 
resulting difficulty of * making change” has given rise to a class 
of brokers who make: a profit by transferring possession of goins, 


Some of these men acquire wealth and sttain to such importance 
in the community as to become chiefs, | 
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Mr. Armstrong’s book is a valuable contribution to our knowledge 
of Melanesian peoples, and it is greatly to be hoped that he will be 
able to complete his investigations especially of the two subjects 
his introductory examination of which has already had such fruitial 
results. 

H. U. Hat. 


University Museum, 
Philadelphia. 





Min ‘Ani Sxiz. The volume in commemoration of the 500th 
anniversary of his birth. Published by the Academy of Sciences 
of the U. 8.8. BR. Leningrad: 1928. 2 -+- ii + 174 pp. 


The great Chaghatay-Turkish poet, philosopher, and statesman 
Mir ‘All Shir NavayT was born in Herat in 844 AH. Thus in 
1926 A. D. (—=1344 A. H.) were completed five centuries (of the 
Mohammedan era) from the date of his birth. Therefore the 
Russian Academy of Sciences, through its Perpetual Secretary, 
promised the First Turcological Congress at Baku, in March, 1926, 
thet it would publish a volume dedicated to his memory. Just 
two years later this ap under the editorship of W. Barthold. 
The contents of it are a brief preface by the editor; four articles, 
two of which are devoted especially to Navayi; and five reviews. 

The article of A. Samoilovitch gives us a sketch of the history 
and development of the literary Central-Asiatic Turkish language. 
Historically this language has passed threo periods, not clearly 
separated: the first, in which the cultural centre was at Kashgar, 
begins with the Qarakhanids’ kingdom (10th century) ; the second, 
in Khwarezm, from about the 12th century; and the third, in the 
country of the Timurids, from the 15th to the beginning of the 
20th c. Several examples of the joxicographical material of these 
periods are given. 

B. Berthels in his comparison between Navayi and ‘Atiir dis- 
cusses the question of the influence of ‘Attir’s poem Mantiq at-Tair 
on the Lisan at/Tair of Navayi. This is, perhaps, the most valuable 
article in the volume. The principal idea of the author is that 
whon we have two works with an identical theme, the latter one 
may also be important, if the borrowed theme is treated in snother 
way. He compared the two poems carefully, almost verse by vers, 
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and his conclusion is very favorable to Navayi: of 63 stories intro- 
duced by Navayi in hia poem only 12 are borrowed from the poem 
of ‘Attir and 51 are independent. Moreover we must highly appre- 
ciate the pages of Berthels’ work dealing with the Sufism of the 
Turkish poet. 

The next article, of A. Romaskevitch, describes a manuscript 
belonging to the Library of Petersburg University. It is the 
Chaghatay-Persian dictionary of Fath ‘Ali Khan, another copy of 
which was described by the Hungarian Turcologist Jéssef Thiry. 

The deeply scientific and brilliant work of the editor is devoted 
to the study of the political and social life in Herat at the time 
of Mir ‘Ali Shir. The principal aim of W. Barthold was to give 
a picture of the real life and to correct the panegyrical and fan- 
tastic ideas which have been formed by Oriental and European 
authors. Of course, the learned author has succeeded jn this. 
Especially this article is directed against the work of Belin on 
Mir ‘Ali Shir. 

Four of the five critical notes, written by A. Samoilovitch, deal 
with booke published on Naviyi in Azarbaijan and Turkestan by 
native writers. And generally the opinion of the critic is favorable 
to the oriental authors, 


N. Maerrvovircn. 
Columbia University. 


Indian Serpent Lore, or the Nagas in Hindu Legend and Art. 
By J. Pa. Voorn. London: Prorsraarm, 1926 (actually 
1927), Pp. 318, with 30 plates. 


Professor Vogel (pp-4-0) is inclined to doubt the non-Aryan 
character of the serpent cults. It is quite true that the Rig Veda 
Samhita does not give us a complete picture of old Indian civiliza- 
tion, but it is precisely the non-Aryan elements that are lacking, 
and in my view both Macdonell (Vedic Mythology, p. 158) and 
Oldenberg are right in deducing, from their absence in the hymns, 
the non-Aryan character of the Nagas. In this connection the occur- 
rence of a faience tablet with representation of a Naga, recently 
found at Mohenjo Daro (see Illustrated Londom News, March 26, 
1926), and certainly pre-Aryan, is of interest. The pre- and non- 
Aryan population of India worshipped, not the gods of the Brah- 
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mans, but Yaksas, Niigas, and goddesses—about whom the Vedas, 
naturally, tell us very little 

It is in the Epies, and Pali and Prukrit literature that we first 
hear much about the Nagas. Now nothing is commoner than for 
a conquering race to adopt the literary and mythological traditions 
of the conquered; the heroes of the Arthuriam cycle are not the 
leas Celtio because we know them largely from French versions. 
The Epics belong to a period when Aryan and native culture had 
been almost completely fused; that the Nagas, like the Yakgas 
and goddesses, there bear Sanskrit names proves little, and we 
certainly cannot argue from this that hymns to Yaksas, Nagas, 
and goddesses of fertility and increase were secidentally omitted 
from the Vedic collections. 

Professor Vogel remarks that trees haunted by Nagas are of rare 
occurrence ; but the following may be added to the examples cited < 
Fergusson, T'ree and Serpent Worship, pl. LX XI (Naginis under 
trees); the Pataliputra railing (Waddell, Excavation at Patal- 
pura, 1903, pl. 1); Mahabharata, southern recension 12.69.41 ff,, 
where Nagas are mentioned amongst the beings dwelling in sacred 
trees. 

Naga Kals* are mentioned and illustrated, but more complicated 
forms (niga dangaya etc.) are found in Ceylon (my Mediaeval 
Sinhalese Art, index, s. v. Naga, and Pls. Vil, 6 and LIT, 3). 
Nagabandhu ia stated to be the afvattha tree; but a ndgubandha 
in Ceylon and southern India is the stop of a ehamfer, in form like 
4 cobru hood, and found at the passage from the four to the eight- 
sided part of a pillar; and ulso a type of perforated window, with 
interlacing cobras.* 

In connection with Sega, reference might have been made to the 
Naga brackets which occur as pedestal supports (e.g. at Candi 
Loro Jongrang) in Java; these have been discussed by Bosch 

“ Linga-Heiligdom van Dinaja,” Tijdschr. &. Bat. Genootschap, 
LXIV, 1924, p. 263), Incidentally it may be remarked that Bosch’s 


«Vedio references to serpents are fully discussed hy Keith, Religiow ond 
philosophy of the Veda (1025). 

*In this connection Tetttiriya Samhita VI, 1, 10 is of Interest: © Thus 
do T untwine the necks of the biting serpents . - - the serpents do not bite 
that yoar.” 

& See J. A. 0. 5., Vol. 48, p, 265, ndga-vandha, 








view that the yoni element of the lingam-yoni represents the Earth 
is confirmed by such carly (Gupta) representations as that of the 
sealing from Basirh, Bloch, “ Excavations ut Basdrh,’” A, 8, 1. 
A. #., 1903-04, Pl. XL, 2. 

Reference might well have been made to the story of Raja Adi 
who was found sleeping by Drona under the guardianship of a 
serpent, whence the place name Ahiksetra or Ahiechatra (Beal, 
Buddhist Records, p. 200, and Cunningham, Reports, 1, pp. 255, 
256). 3 

The mode of attachment of the Niga hoods to a human body, 

iliscussed on p. 40, ia first clearly shown in the Ramagrima ¢om- 
position (here fig. 4) of Safict, south gate, middle architraye, outer 
face, where a Naga and Nagi, bowing, are shown in side and nearly 
back view, the body of the snake extending downwards along the 
spine. 
In connection with Zahhak (p, 40) it might have been remarked 
that a similar type occurs early, in the figure of Ningishuida, with 
serpents rising from his shoulders, worshipped by Gudea (Ward, 
Seal Cylinders, p. 376); also that characteristic “nigas”, with 
human bust and serpent body appear regularly in early Babylonian 
(Sumerian) art (Ward, w., Ch. XVIII, and figs. 362-365 and 
1247, 1249), 

As regards the Nigarija Hlapattra (pp. 39, 213, and Pl. II), 
T have shown that Elipattra is not an equivalent of Airivata, and 
have explained the relief in detail, in J. R.A. S., 1028, 

In connection with the keeping of cobras as household animals 
(pp. 20, 274), I may mention that the late Thakur J. Seesodia 
informed me that such a cobra was kept as a sacred pet in his 
family, that his grandmother would sleep with it coiled round 
her waist, and that it was necessary that every bride entering the 
house should be properly introduced to the cobra. 

Now with reference to the old Naga images of Mathura. Profes- 
sor Vogel says: “Modern images of Baladeva , . . are nothing 
but imitations of the ancient Naga figures, How the images of the 
Nagas came to be confounded by the villagers with effigies of 
Baladeva (or Balarima), the elder brother of Krishna, it is not 
dificult to explain. Baladeva is believed to be an incarnation of 
Sesha . . .” Bnt in view of the fact that already in the Mahabhi- 
tate (see Hopkins, Epic Mythology, p.212) Baladeva ia described 








Fi. 1, Sese tiga, Sritailom, en, loth eentury 





Fis, & Ahinuediku Jdtobal?), 
Amaraivati 


} 
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a having his head wreathed with snakes, it siems quite possible 


‘that some of ihe ancient images which we cal) Nagas were originally 


effigies of Balarimu. Certainly the four-headed deity at Osi, oa. 
ninth century (Bhandarkar, in A, 5: I., AvB. 1908-09, p- 106) 
who holds a ploughshare and mace, rides on Garuda, and hes the 


five hoods of a serpent about his. dis Baladeva. Cunningham, 


A, 8. Reports, VI, 21, mentions a serpent-hooded *Baldeo” image 
at Rip Bas, over 27 feet in height. Professor Vogel does not refer 
to tho related anbject of Baechansliun Nagas, and Maitreya-like 
Nagas holding an amyta fiask. Here too there may be some colle 
nection with Balsdeva, who «¢ described in the Mahabharata a3 8 
heavy: drinker. 

No reference seems to be made to the traditional association of 
snakes with sandal trees, a subject frequently illustrated in repre 
sentations of Asavari and Ramakali Raginis in Rajput paintings 
(see Catalogue of the Indian Collections, Boston, Vol. V, No. 
LVI, LXX)2 ‘With reference to the Keeping of enakes. in 
earthen vessels, as in the story of Basu Nag (pp.256, 257), ather 
Ragini paintings 4re of interest (Boston Catalogue, iid, No. 
LXXVI), while earthen pots with twining anakes are to be found 
in Ceylon (my Mediaeval Sinhalese Art, Pl. XXVI, 6). 

‘The book is admirably iHustrated. Amongst the few important 
representations of Nagas that might well have been added may be 
mentioned the very fine relief of a flve-headed Naga which is cut 
in the Hving rock and guards the pool at Mihintale im Ceylon, and 
the relief of Adi Sesa in the Siva temple at Srisiilam (Fig. 1). 

Probably the oldest Naga image for which extant evidence 
available is represented by the stone hoods of Maurya diate from 
Rajgir, now NS. 3 in the Calcutta Museum (Mem. 4.8.1, a0, 
p. 44). 

Profesor Vogel makes a brilliant ideritification of the Amaravatt 
scenes reproduced on Plate VIF. The relief of the Kalika story is 
one of the loveliest of Amarivatt senlptares, and haa not, I think, 
heen publiched before. Ti is in the British Museum. Here (Fig. 2) 
L illustrate another Amarivati relief pow in Madras, which might 
belong either to the Champeyya or the Bhiridatta Jataka; but the 


= Pillarcous'to: sho onste St he, grant siige Telags’ will a: oond: ts 


Chinnamasti: Diyinem, ihid., p. 137. 


‘el 
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presence of a monkey points more definitely to the Ah 

Jituka. Another Amarivatl group 1 am unable to identify (Fig. 3); 
It dé, I believe, in the Madrus Museum, and represents a princely 
personage stepping across or upon two Nagas; the scene is appar- 
ently ata ghat, suggested by the presence of several fishermen: 
similar to this is another Madras fragment, (iolonbew photo No. 
62642. The principal figure ia fallowed lw one in monastic robes, 
and between his legs there appears another Jigure, half seen, with 
hands respectfully folded, which may be the Naga in human form. 
The seene is published here in the hope that Professor Vogel or 
some other student may be able to identify it." 

Professor Vogel's book is an admirably prepared and almost ex- 
haustive account of its subject, and it is not by way of criticiam, but. 
a8 8 contribution to the aubject, that the above suggestions are 
made, It is aleo very well produced, and remarkably free of mis- 
prints; I have noticed only Seshon a for on Sesha, in the list of 
illustrations and p. 36, line 22, (utelaty for tudelary, The:value of 
the work is greatly enhanced hy the excellent index. 


India: the landscape, the monuments, and the people. By Marror 
Hfrtmus. Berlin: “Orbis Terrarum” Series, 1928, 
zxxiv pp., 1 map, 304 plates. 


This is an Indian picture book, with an introduction, The: 
author's admirable and well-chosen photographs present an adequate 
picture of a living culture in vital relation to its actual environ- 
ment. The author’s point of view is echolarly; but hia purpose is 
to “Jet the beauty of the country and its monuments speak for 
itself.” It is quite incorrect to say that “Buddhw dissipated the 
eastes”; he did not concern himself in any way with the social 
order, except to recommend to the Vajjiana the continuance of ex- 
isting institutions, nor was the caste system even fully developed in 





*Stil another relief from Amarivall, in the Madras Museum (A. & T. 
photo: B. 165, India Offieo Serial No. 770, Golonbew No, 62716) shows a 
coiled serpent geated, a to epeak, in cane chair, and curiously regarded 
by © man and woman whe stand beside the chair, looking down upon it 
Ot. Ferguson, Tree and Serpent Worship, Pl. LXV], 1, same subjoct, 
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the Buddha’s time, It is however juet to say (and few general 
writers on India have realised this) in connection with the decline 
of Buddhism in India that “the incomparable affective values: 
which were the issue have, perhaps, a social foundation.” The 
“shits Brahmin cord’ is not worn only by Brahmans, but also 
by Kesatriyas, Vaisyas, and “ good Sidras” auch as the southern 
Vellilas. “Adventures with women” is a poor and uniiscerning 
term io use in connection with the Krsna Lala. * Zoological gar- 
den ” is a curious version of the * deer park ” at Benares, Some now 
aiecarded identifications are retained, e.g. the Mahesa at Elephanta 
ia still called a Trimfirti, and the Gafigivatarana at Mimallaporam 
Arjuna’s Penance. For some unlmown reason the terms Pallava 
and Chola are preceded by the qualification “so-called.” Misprints 
are comparatively few: one notes Jamapori for Yamapuri (p- 
sxiii}, Ghau for Ghaus (p. xxvii), and Jahai for Jahan (p. XXLr). 
Volumes on Indo-China and Ceylon, and on Nepal and Tibet are 
to follow, and will be welcomed, 





Basreliefs of Badami, By BR. D. Baxenn. Memoirs of the 
Archaeological Survey of India, Ne. oh. Calcutta, 1928. 
62 pp; 27 plates. 


This is an admirable and adequately illustrated account of ail 
the seulptures in caves T to TV at Bidimi, One of these caves is 
dated 578, and all belong to the latter part of the 6th century, 
The reliofs are equally important as examples of Indian Art and 
as illustrations of the mythology. ‘Those illustrating the rape of 
the Soma by Garuda seem to be unique, The representation of 
Brahma os ndbhija seema to be the earliest known, for the Deogarh 
Brahma js indeed abjaje but the stem of the lotus is not connected 
with Visnu’s navel; and Bhandarkar (Vaisnavism, Saivism, ete., 
p. 45) is able to cite only eighth eontury examples from Eltira 
and Sirpur. It is remarkable that in the Trivikrama compositions 
of cayes TI ond IV, the figure of 4ukra? holding the daksinoda is 
represented like a Buddha, with arnd, usntsa, and samghah. 


1 See Jf, RA. 8. 1020, p. 153, cormeting ib, 1028, p. $35, note 2. 
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The bull and elephant design (fig. 3) under the dvdrapila of 
eave I (p.3) is called simply “an elephant fighting with a bull;” 






1. From one of the Viriipike, pillars, 
Pattndakal, on. 740. 


%. Bidiimi, cave 1, veranda, 


but this design, which occurs elsewhere, really represents a bull and 
elophant facing, with heads so ingeniously combined that a single 
form fits both animals. It is an interesting example of the “ ani- 
mal style "anid is to be correlyted with other designs of like ancestry, 
e.g. the widely distributed forms representing two or more animals 
of ane species 60 arranged that o single head serves equally wall for 
each. <A small sculpture combining a bull, elephant, and ram 
has been found at Mohenjodaro, and is reproduced in the Iius 
trated London News, January 14, 1928, p. 44, fig. 4. The bull- 
elephant combination is known in Ceylon a9 usamba-kunjara, and 
in. southern India as riraguba-Luncara corresponding to Sanskrit 
tretbha-kuaijara. Various occurrences of this form are shown. in 
the accompanying illustrations: Fig. 1, on a pillar of the Viriipikea 
temple at Pattadokal, Cousens, loc, cit, supra, pl. XLIV; Fig. 2, 
Hampi, Longhurst, A. H., Hampi ruiny, fig. 51; Fig. 3, Badimi, 
Cave I, ut supra; Fig. 4, Ceylon, my Mediaeval Sinhatese art, fig. 
2%, Another example appears on a late south Indian ivory 
illustrated by Goetz, “ Geechnitzte Elfenbeinbiichsen aus Siidin- 
dion,” Jahrd; as. Kunst, TL, 1926. 
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The designation Cave IV is now given to what used to be called 
Cave III or the “Great Vaisnava Cave,” but the Plates (15-27) 
fram this Cave are erroneously numbered as coming from Cave 
II, which in the new numbering of the text refers only to a small 
Cave without reliefs except a doubtfal Bodhisattva. Further, to 
accord with the text, Plate 14 should be described as from Caves 
IIT and IV, not from Cave IIT alone. 


Awanpa K. CooMARasWwAmyY. 
Museum of Fine Arts, Boston. 





NOTES OF THE SOCIETY 


The family of the late Professor Mavarce Bioowererp has preaented to 
the Library of our Society a large collection af letters received by bis, 
over 4 period of nearly fifty years, from many distinguished 
and philologists. The letters number about two hundred; many are long 
and of great scholarly interest. All members of the Society will surely 
wish to associate themselves with the expression of gratitude to the donors 
which was tendered by a resolution adopted at the Society's last meeting. 
It je hoped, further, that this example will be followed in the future by 
other distinguished members of the Society ar their heira Such colleo- 
thons will constitute a permanent and very valuable enrichment of our 
records, 

Professor A. V. Williams Jackson, ae an appointed representative of the 
American Oriental Society, attended the twenty-fifth anniversary meeting 
af the American Academy of Arts and Letters held in New York, April 
23-24. 


— 
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THE ORIGIN AND ANTIQUITY OF THE MANDEANS 
C. H. KRrasime 


The old saw from Shakespeare's Twelfth Night about those who 
have greatness thrust upon them applies quite happily, it would 
seem, to the Mandeans, for im all probability no one would be more 
surprised at the widespread discussion which they have latterly 
occasioned than the Mandaic artisane of modern Bagdad and the 
ne ic farmers, if such there stil) be, in the lower Euphrates 

The Mandeans may go on with their normal mode of life and 
disregard the disenssione of their own significance. We, fortunately 
or unfortunately, can avoid neither the issue they have raised in the 
minds of scholars, nor the increasing flow of literature produced 
by the issue, particularly in Germany, ‘The literatun: eo far os if is 
not already listed in my Mandaic Bibliography’ will be referred 
to below. The issue micht be formulated in the words: Have we 
in the religious tradition and thought of the Mandaic sect the key 
te the erigin and development of the conception of redemption as it 
foun; expression in nageent Christianity and in Hellenistic synere- 
tism ? 

Now it is indeed a far cry from modern Iraq to the hellenistic 
Orient. ‘The first task which anyone dealing with the theories of 
the “‘religionsgeschichiliche Schule” on the subject of the 
Mandeans should therefore set himself is the study of the history 
of the sect. Only after we have to the best of our ability fixed « 
place for them in the history of the religious development of the 
Orient can we discuss the nature and the value of their contribution 
to the study of Christian antiquity. 

1, The Mandeans of modern Iraq first came to the sttention of 
the western world in the late sixteenth century. It waa a Jesuit 
miion, working under cover of the Portuguese domination of the 
Indinn Ocean, that discovered them living in extensive communi- 
ties in and about Basra of the Iraq-al-Arabi, where they are enid 
to have numbered approximately fifteen thousand souls, as well as 
in the neighboring Persian province of Khuzistan. Beeause they 
called themselves Nasoraié d'Yahya (Nasoreans of John) -and 
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because in Arabic an-Nasara is the normal designation of the 
Christians, the Mandeans became known to the West as“ the Chris- 
tians of St. John (the Baptist)” a name that clung to them in 
the textbooks for some time. 

Neither the contact with the Jesuits nor that with the discalesd 
Carmelites which followed when the British gained control of the 
East, redounded to the happiness of the Mandaic sect. Enforced 
privations, military conscription and deportation, all imposed by 
a horribly misguided religious zeal, ushered in a period of suffer- 
ing which decimated ite numbers to such an extent that to-day the 
sect is in the last stages of the process of disintegration. One might 
fancy that the Mandaic bogy haunting the Christian echolars of 
modern Europe were but the ghost of the maltreated Mandaic sect 
refusing to be laid and revenging itself upon its persecutors. 

Once the curiosity aroused by the initial discovery of the 
Mandeans had been astisfied they ceased to be a subject of discus- 
sion, remaining in this condition of disregard some two centuries. 
‘Travellers in the Orient occasionally reported that they continued to 
exist, compends continued to mention them among the curiosa which 
compends will mention, but that was about all. Only the new 
impetus given to Oriental studies in the nineteenth century brought 
the Mandeans to the fore. Manuscripts of Mandaic Holy Writ, 
such as had reached the famous Maronite Orientalist Abraham 
Ekchellensis in the early seventeenth century were now studied 
with care. Orientalists and scholarly minded officials from France, 
England and Germany visited the surviving Mandaic groups, study- 
ing their language, their living tradition and their customs, and 
brought with them more and more of the codices in which was 
embodied the Manduic theology. 

Virtually all the texts represented by these codices have now been 
publighed by Lidzbarski.2. They represent a body of tradition that 
compares favorably in size at least with the Koran and the Old 
Testament. To the evidence thus placed at our disposal for the 
study of the sect must be added that produced as incidental to 
archeological excavations into the more ancient strata of Oriental 
civilization, namely, the Mandaic bowls from Khuwabhir, published 
by Pognon, those from Nippur published by Professor Montgom- 


* The three important publications are, Dea Johannesbuck der Mandéer, 
2 vole, 1906-1015; Manddieche Liturgien, 1020; and Gines, 1925. 
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ery and the lead amulets of which one has been published by Lidz- 
haraki? 

The study of these Mundaic texts at once showed that it was 
incorrect to think of the Mandeans as a Christian eect, ot to speak 
of them as “ Christians of St. John”. For, though in their mytho- 
logical outlook they differed but slightly from such as Mani, who 
none the less styled himself “an apostle of Jesus Christ”, there 
existed & fundamental difference between the Mandeana and all 
{hose groups properly or improperly designated in the past as 
Chrictian sects, namely thie, that they definitely rejected Jesus, 
considering him to be the very impersonation of all that is evil and 
deceitful. To the Mandeans Jesus is the Meshiha daggala, the false 
or lying Messiah, the Antichrist, the offspring of the Evil Spirit 
herself and the manifestation of the malignant planetury deity 
Nobu, the Assyrian Nabu or Mercury. A hymn in the Oxford col- 
lection warns the faithful against him a2 follows: 


Beware my brethren 

OF the worthless Jeaua Christ, 

OF him who makes falec representations 
And who distorts my words.” 


The first part of the ninth book of the “right Ginza” in listing 
the false religions or “ gates ”* that exist in the world, presents 
evidence of calumuiations of the Christians no Jes horrible than 
those current in the western world according to the testimony of 
the early Christian apologists. 

The nearest approach to the intensity of their hatred of ths 
Christians is found in the vituperations which they utter against 
the Jews. Of this people, the chosen folk of the evil planetary 
deity Shamesh, they say: 


*Pognan, H., Inscriptions mandaites dee coupes de Khousbir, Paria, 
1898; Montgomery, J. A., Aramato Incantation Texts from Nippur, Phila- 
delphin, 1913; Lidsbaraki, M., © Ein mandilaches Acsulett.” Florilegtum 
Melchior de Vogus, Paris, 1010, pp- 40-378. 

* Mand, Lit., p. 182. 

* Qinca, pp 229-224. The use of “gate” for reiguan clarifies the meani- 
jing of the question “ What is the gate of Jésus" which was put to James 
according to Hegesippus (Eusebius, i. B,, ti, 23). 
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He, Adonai, chose for himself a people and founded a synagogue. Jeru- 
salem js built, the city of the Jews, who circumcise themselves with the 
sword, eprinkle their fuces with their blood and thus adure Adonai, ‘Tho 
men leave their wives anil cohabit with one another. In their monthly 
Period the women have intercourse with their men, They desert the true 
doctrine of the first daya and compose a book for themselves, 

To you T say, my elect, have nothing to do with these slaves, who have 
whored away from their Lord," 


This enmity toward Jew and Christian alike presents a peenliar 
problem to the student of Mandaic lore, for nothing is more cartain 
than that the Mandaic ‘scriptures are replete with echoes of Old 
Testament tradition and no small amount of evidence can be 
adduced to show that Christian thought and practice helped to 
mould Mandate belief. Burkitt has made something of a case for 
the we of the Peshitta of Px. 20, 6-9, in the Ginza,? and much more 
might be said for the Mandaic observance of the Rt =Nw2NN, the 
NEW. Th, or Sunday, as a practice takin over from the Chris- 


tians. 

The difficulty which the twofold attitude to both Christians anil 
Jewa presents is that of determining the time and the sequence of 
the proximity and revulsion therein presupposed. To this question 
we shal! return later. Suffice it to say at this point that the canse 
for the antipathy against the Christians must lie in the period ante- 
dating the arrival of the Jesuit mission in Mesopotamia because 
the hatred is directed avainst an organized Church, and js recorded 
in documents anteduting the last yeara of the sixteenth century.” 

2. Once the idea that the Mandeans were a Christian sect waa 
dropped by western acholars, it became necessary to find a new 
place for them in the history of the religious development of the 
Orient. 

When discovered by the Jesuits, the Mandeans dwelt among the 
Mohammedans in a relatively undisturbed state, As far as the 
eee eee 


* Ginsa, p. 25, eet. 164-167. in 

** Noto on Ginga Rabba 174," Jour. Theol. Stwd, XXIN, 1028, pp. 
235-257. 

“The hatred against Jows and Christians seems to rive ot of a per ine! 
of porseention. Tt is interesting to note that in their dealings with per- 
secutors the Mandeans were allowed to follow the course of action also 
permitted to Jewa, under certain conditions, namoly, that af giving way 
to their persecutors. Of. (ines, p. 29, and G. F. Moore, Judairm, ol, IT, 
1927, pp, 100-107, 
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Mandeans are concerned, this peaceful co-residence has little sig- 
‘nificance, for in Mesopotamia they represented a religious minority, 
they loved the Mohammedans not at all and spoke ef the prophet 
as the son of a magician Bizbat." As far as the Mohammedans are 
concerned, who were of course in the majority, and who were as 
tolerant as the Mandeans, though for a different reason, the 

co-residence would seem to be significant. It would appear 
to indicate that the Moslem rulers classed the Mandeans with those 
called “ dhimmi”, i. e. the ones with whom a compact for religious 
toleration had been made. 

The Mohammedans granted religious toleration to such as wor- 
chipped the one God and were in possession of some form of the 
revelation of that one God. Now the Koran mentions three groups 
of dhimmit, the Jews, the Christiane and the Sobiun or Sabeans, 
not to be confused with the Subean family of Semitic peoples. Tf 
the Mandeans were tolerated by the Mohnmmedans, and if by reason 
of their animosity against Christians and Jews they could hardly 
be connected with either of these religious groups, it would seem to 
follow that they represent the Sabeans of the Koran. 

This conclusion was actually drawn by the Orientalists of the 
nineteenth centnry in their endeavor to give the Mandeans a place 
in the religious development of the Orient, and 4 number of argu- 
ments were advanced to uphold the identification. The first was 
fhat their Mohammedan neighbors in modern times called the 
Mandeans Subba, a broken plural of Sabi, formed after the analogy 
of the transition from fa'ilun to fw'alun. The second was am eby- 
mology of the word Sabi in which, by the use of the root yoy 
the name was rendered “ haptists ” and thus made applicable to the 
Mandeans with their well-known stress upon baptismal Justrations. 
The third was the support given to this etymological identification 
by reference to @ paseage in the Fihrist of An-Nadim where the 
Sabeans are said to embrace the Mughtacila, a sect whose name 
signifies “ those who wash themselves "2" ‘The last was the simi- 
larity between Mandaie and Sabean practice, euch as the north- 
ward otientation in prayer and the use of the girdle. 

(The identification of the Mundeans and the Sabeans which was- 
supported by these arguments and which wild automaticully date 
the Mandaic sect back to the days of the tradition embodied in the 


SSS 0000 Se 
* Ginga, p. 30, eect. 205. Fidel, Mani, 1862, pp. 133-134. 
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Koran was not without its difficulties. These difficulties lay in the 
references made to the Sabeans by late Arabic writers like Moses 
Maimonides, Shahrastani and Masudi. They tell us, for instance, 
that the Chalif sl-Qahir (932-984) consulted the eminent jurist 
Abu Sa'id al Ishtakhri as to whether the Sabeans should eontinue 
to be tolerated and that he was told that they should be extermi- 
nated, since they worshipped the planeta ‘The charge is corrobo- 
rated by an-Nadim (987 «. ».), who odds the information that the 
‘Sabeans are dualista"= The Sabeans of whom these writers speak 
are, moreover, suid to live in the district of Harran, 

None of these facts, if facts they be, really fit our Mandeans. 
They dwell in Mohammedan times in Mesene, in the lower 
Buphratea valley, there are dualistic elements in their teaching, but 
fundamentally they are monotheists, and certainly they never 
worshipped the evil planets, How then con they be the Sabesns 
of late Mohammedan times? 

Chwolson in his famous work on the Sabeans pointed a way out 
of this difficulty. He showed that Abu Bekr ibn Wa’hshijah in 903 
A. D. distinguished between Harranian and Babylonian Sabeans™ 
and that according to a Christian writer, Abu Yusuf (late ninth 
ventury, quoted by An-Nadim), the Harranian Sabeans are really 
no Sabeans at all but rather « group of pagan dualists who had 
adopted the name in 833 a. p. in the effort to gain the protection it 
afforded.** The gssumption then is that the later Arabic writers 
have failed to observe the distinction between Harranian and Baby- 
lonian Sabeans, and that the latter are not dualists, 

Tt seems natural to euppose that the Mandeans are actually 
these tenth century Babylonian Sabeans, and that these in turn are 
the Sabeans of the Koran, but even hore there are difficulties, Tn 
the firet place the etymological argument in support of the identifi- 
cation is weak, the root yxy being the one that setually gives us 
‘the form Sabiun. In the second place the Mandeans never speak 
of themselves az Sabeans, and in the third place we have no way 
of telling anything about the Sabeans of the Koran. 

The uncertainty which exists on these points might at first glance 
seem to create the impression that it is hopeless to try to trace 
— EE ee ee eee 

“ Chwolson, Die Seabier, St. Petersburg, 1856, vol, Il, pp. 543-544, 

™ Ibid, p. Gl. 

“ Tbid., vol. I, p. 185. 14 Thid., vol. IT, pp. 14-27. 
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the Mandeans back of the late Mohammedan milieu, and at least 
ont German scholar, Peterson, haa latterly swung to this. extreme 
in his treatment of the sect.'* He might argue not alone from 
the uncertainty regarding the identity of the Sabeans, but also 
from two other premises. The first is that the earliest Mandaic 
MS. is dated 1590 s.p., the second is that Mohammed is explicitly 
mentioned in a cumber of the religious texte. 

Peterson’s conclusions are as unwarranted as those of some who 
go to the opposite extreme. A number of facts require considera- 
tion in this connection. First, the Mohammedan era, while it was 
certainly productive of sectarian divisions among the followers of 
the prophet himself, und while it possibly permitted the eurvival of 
eyneretistic religious beliefs (viz, the Harranian), was entirely 
unsuited to the creation of new syncretistic faiths like that of the 
Mandeans, Second, the Mohammedan era is not the time for the 
engenderment of that intense hatred of Christians and Jews to 
which the texta give expression. Third, while the MS. evidence 
for the Mandaic religion may not antedate the sixteenth century, 
the Mandaic bowls produced by the excavations in Mesopotamia are 
at feust a millennium older. Pognon dated his bowls in the early 
dnya of the seventh century, the language showing slight traces of 
Arabic influence?" Professor Montgomery, whose bowls showed 
no etch influence, dated the Nippur texts about 600 a. p. The 
oldest Mandaic monument, the lead tablet published by Lidzbareki, 
is still earlier, as is shown by the script, and was dated by ite pul- 
lisher as early as the beginning of the fifth century." In the fourth 
place, the language of the Mandeans, an Aramaic dialect, closest 
to the dialect of the Talmud Babli, is by no menns as degenerate and 
hence late as one might suppose at first glance, for the weakening 
of the laryngals and of the doubled letter so characteristic of the 
dinlect can be attributed to local variation more readily than to 
degenerstion, a: earlier parallels show, Finally it can be demon- 
strated that while in certain texts the references to Mohammed are 
integral parts of late compositions, in others they are manifestly 
secondary additions to pre- Mohammedan trudition. As in the case 


Se  —  —— 
“4 Urchristentum uw. Mandiiamus,” ZNW., 1928, pp. 50-01, and particn- 
larly p, 62. 
“2Op. cit., pp- 14-15. 
1" Bin mandiiaches Amulett,” Florilegivm Melchior de Vogul, 1010, 
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of the double nomenclature, like Yabya—Johana, the earlier Aramaic 
tradition is found to accommodate itself to the demands of the later 
Mohammedan era. 

All of this makes it necessary to grant that the Mandair sect 
existed before the Hejirah. The uncertainty regarding the Sabeans 
of the Koran then loses its decisiveness for the Mandaic question, 
and it can at least be regarded as possible that the Mandeans are 
included among those sectaries of whom the Koran speaka as 
Sabeans, Lagrange indeed suggests that the codification of the 
Mandaié tradition, most of which probably falls into the Moham- 
medan era, was caused by the Mandean’s need of u Holy Book 
from which it could be demonstrated that the sect shared in the 
divine revelation, and wae thus entitled to toleration. 

We have succeeded in tracing the Mandeans hack to the sixth 
Christian century at least. In going on from that point we have 
two strands of evidence to follow, the outside evidence and that 
conveyed by the Mandaic texte. We turn first to the former. 

3. In discussing the Sabeans, Chwolson asked the question 
whether the Saheana of the Koran were identical with a sect called 
SeBovaiar by Epiphanius.* Memory of this sect can be shown to 
have existed in the ninth century from the rabbinionl work Hala- 
koth Gedoloth, where it appears with the name “win¥y. But 
memory alone is no guarantee of continued existence on the part of 
the sect. and besides the ZeBowsia: are apparently only of Jocal 
Bamaritan signilicance, Chwolson therefore correctly denied their 
relation to the later Sabeans. 

Very little has ever been made of an excellent bit of testimony 
on the Mandeans furniahed by Theodore bar Khoni (792 a. b.). 
Among the sects which he lists in hie book of Scholia is one that 
he calis the Dostaié. In telling of what they believe he apparently 
uses a writteri souree, for his testimony ie definite and precize, 
From what he-tells ue it is further evident that these Dostait are 
our Mandeans, or at least an offahoot from that sect. There is 
excellent evidence of this fact. First, the Dostaié live in Mosone, 
where the modern Mandeans are found. Second, bar Khoni reports 
that in the district of Mesene these Dostaié are ats as Mandaié. 
Third, be attributes fo them the cosmogony of the Mandeans, the 
secount agreeing with that of our Mandsic texts down to the very 
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proper names of the dramatis personae, Abatar, Ptahil, Hibil, 
Dinanukht, ete. 

L refer to bar Khoni at this point because in addition to a glimpse 
into the Manduio theology he affords us what is to him a story of 
how the Mandaic sect came into being. The story is of sufficient 
value to quote in extenso. The passage begins with the superserip- 
tion: “The Heresy of the Dostaié which Adu the Beggar taught.” 
Then it goes on as follows: 

Adv, as they say, waa from Adiabens and came as a beggar with his 
family to the district of Mesene, The name of his father was Dobie ™ 
and that of his mother Em-Kushta, and those of bis brothers Shitmai, 
Nidbat and BarHalje and Abizekha and Kushtai and Shithit. When they 
enme to the fiver ‘Ubi, they found « man whose name was Papa, son of 
Tinis, and they asked of him alms, according to their custom, and they 
persuaded him to tako in to himself the indolent Adu on the plea that 
because of his sickness he was unable to beg, This Papa then turned him 
over to the guardians of the palm-trees. fut when the guardions of the 
Palms declared concerni him: He js of no use to us, Papa built * 
wheller for him by the rowdside, so that he might beg his sustenance al 
those travelling the highway. Finally his brethren met and came to his 
aide and there they struck bells after the manner of. begyars. 

Tn Mesens they are called Maminit aid Mashkennit and followers of 
these who do good things, and in™ Both Armaid they are called Nazarié, 
and {followers of Dostai, But the name that really Gts them be Adonaié. 
Their teaching is borrowed from thn Markionala, Maninalt and Kanteit.“ 


Bar Khoni is usually well informed. His remarks on the Mani- 
éhean cosmogony are about the best we have. With the accuracy 
of his tradition on the Mandean coamogony already conceded, we 
thust admit that his story about Adu has the antecedent probability 
of being founded somehow in tact. Indeed the beggar Adu links 
up quite well with the stress of the value of alms-giving to which 
the Mandaic texts give testimony. 

Only one or two things in the account require elucidation, Tn 
the first place the story is not really a narrative of the founding of 
the Mandean sect. That is evident from the names. of Adu’s 
mother snd brethten, Em Kuehta, Shilmai, Nibdal, Bur-Halje, 
Kushtai and Shithil. To anyone familiar with the Mandaic texts 
all of these names are full of significance # the names of genil 


i 1* Voralleation uncertain. 
* The “in” is conjectural. 
41 Fram the Syriac text in Pognun, op. cit, Pp iid. 
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who play important parts in the Mandaic theology. Uf but one of 
the names had such associations we might call it an aecident. 
Now that six out of dight show such associations, we must suppose 
that Adu’s parents were themselves already members of the Mandaic 
sect. 
The tale that bar Khoni narrates to show the origin of the 
Mandeans is then really the slory of how Adu and his brethren, 
coming from a Mandsic community in Adiabene, established s new 
basis for the sect in Mesene, in lower Mesopotamin. 

The second thing to note in bar Khoni’s narrative is that Adu. 
and his brethren were not the only Mandeans engaged in this 
southward movement. It will be recalled that he speake of a oom- 
munity established in Beth Armaié the members of which are 
called Nazarai? and Dostai?, The names Mandaié and Nasorait, 
as we know from the Mandasic texte, are the proper names of our 
religions sect. We must therefore suppose that just as the name 
Adonaié, which bar Khoni proposes for them, merely perpetuntes 
the proper name of the founder of the new community, so Dostaié 
perpetuates the name of another missionary mendicant, Doatai or 
Dosithens, the founder of the community at Beth Armaic, 

The third thing in bar Khoni’s account that requires elucidation 
is the statement to the effect that Mnandaic theology is a combina- 
tion of Marcionite, Manichean and Kantean doctrine. 

That Mandaic theology had some connection with syncretism was 
the conjecture of the Orientalists of the last century to whom we 
are indebted for the philological investigation of the Mandean tra- 
dition, Exactly what that connection might be no one dared to 
specify, first because the Orientalists did not feel competent to 
testify, and second because the texts themselves seemed to be so 
fall of contradictions.“ When at the beginning of the twentieth 
century Hellenistic syncretiam became a separate field of research, 
deepen, whichever way one chooses to regard the ensuing. develop- 
ments, 

Anz, studying the Gnostic conception of the hoayenward journey 
af the soul, found that the Mandniec ideas of the achievement of 
immortality jibed perfectly with those of other Gnostic texts. 
Bousset, tracing the character of the Gnostic redeemer and the 
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Gnostic conceptions of the seven evil planets, the mother goddess 
and the primal man, was able to correlate western Gnostic and 
Mandean ideas continually. ‘Thus the relationship of Mandeana 
and Gnostics, suggested by the Orientalists and already given in 
the name Mandaié, which means Gnostics, was given a foundation 
in fact. 

The acceptance of these conclusions signifies that in tracing 
back the history of the Mandean sect, we are leaving the penumbra 
of the sixth century and that, to put it carefully, certain of the 
Mandaic doctrines ut least appertain to a mode of religious thought 
that had its hey-day in the second and third Christian centuries. 

The first question that arises in this connection is whether we 
can determine more precisely the exact place of Mandean theology 
within the development of Gnostic thought. In trying to formu- 
late an anawer to this question we return to bar Khoni, and his 
statement that it representa a hodge-podge of Marcionite, Mani- 
chean and Kantean elements. 

The first thing to be noted. is that derivations such as that of 
bar Khoni are not to be taken too seriously, The stemmata with 
which the anticherstical works abound gearvely ever stand the test 
or mest the requirements of the systema they embrace, for the 
criteria by which the ancient writers established the relationship 
of a given number of sects were usually quite external and insig- 
nificant. 

To wonnect the Mandeans and the Kanteans at all seems quite 
impossible, The little that bar Khoni himself tells us about the 
lstter makes it evident that the similarity between them and the 
former existe in a common use of the Old Testament and « com 
mon reference to Old Testament characters, but not the same 
characters at that. 

The Marcionites and the Mandeans are more closely related, but 
in our opinion only apparently 80. What they seem to ehure is a 
dualistic interpretation of creation. Like Marcion the Mandeans 
sometimes speak of the creator Ptahil and his father Joshamin aa 
evil or fallen spirits. The story goes that Joshamin, jealous of 
God his progenitor, determined to create-a world for himself, that 
to this end he evoked Ptahil, who fashioned the cosmos, and that 
for this deed he and Pighil were put in chains until the end of the 
world. That is good dualistic teaching, but it is an acquired ter- 
tiary element of the Mandaic tredition, for if we have read the 


texts aright there is in them abundant evidence of another cos- 
mogony, which, by reason of its intimate connection with the 
Maniaic conception of deity as Life, and by reason of its explana- 
tion of the nature and origin of Ptahil, must be considered more 
ancient and more truly Mandaic than that previously mentioned. 

This earlier Mandaic cosmogony, with which we shall have to 
deal in extenso in another connection, operates with the primitive 
idea of the primordial egg, or fanna, * container” from the root 
mun?, as it is called by the Mandeans, and with the fruit that sprang 
from the exe. At the beginning, we are told, 22 HTD HIT 
eve, the Pira was in the Pira. Being interpreted this means 
that at the beginning the Pira, Hebrew "E, the fruit, was/in the 
Pira, Aramaic MVE, Arnbic phagara, the cleft, the Gracoy or 
dfvecos of flery water. Within the egg were again fire and water, 
the symbolism being that of the yolk and white of the egg, A 
passage in the liturgies tells us how the fiery radiance within the 
Tanna melted the latter, and how, a2 a result of this melting, the 
water and the radiance within the eg were released and began to 
flow like a great river and mingle with the fiery water of the 
abyss." From the heavenly stream, the great Jordan, there rises 
the fruit, or the Life, the deity that produces hypostases of itself 
by regarding its image in the water and calling this image forth 
into separate personal existence. The stream itself mingling with 
the fiery water of the abyss automatically creates the rest of cosmic 
axistence in which are thos combined four clomente, the radiance 
and water of the heavenly stream, and the radiance and water of 
the abyss. From the texts one can readily construct the nature of 
the combinations, heavenly water and ubysmal radiance producing 
the firmament, heavenly radiance and abysmal radianee producing 
the stara, abysmal water and heavenly radiance producing ihe air, 
heavenly water and earthly water producing the earth, und all four 
tlements combining to form man. 

Although we ore dealing in this cosmogony with two groups of 
elements, the cosmogony is not dualistic, since no value judgment 
ia passed upon the abyamal element by reason of the abyss's having 
produced the primordial ege in the first place. What is more 
important for our purpose is the realization that the opening of 
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the egg, which is the beginning of the process of creation, explains 
both the Mundaic use of ana in the sence of create, and the 
nature of Ptahil the creator, who is nothing more than the objecti- 
fied process of creation, as his name clearly indicates when inter- 
preted after the analogy of Hebrew mnnp and RMA) thus 
signifying “ God opens or creates". ‘eg 

The primitive character of thie monistio cosemogeny and the 

lanation which it for the first time affords of the name and 
origin of Ptahil, shows that the dualistic interpretation previously 
mentioned has acerued to the Mandeans as the result of secondary 
Gnostic influences playing upon them from without. That being 
true we cammot connect them ou this basis with the Marcionites, a 
fact that is borne out by the difference between the sects in their 
ethical outlook and their attitude toward Jesus. 

When in 1904 the Manichesn texts were unearthed in Turkestan 
the basis for the test of bar EKhoni’s third suggestion was made 
available. Anyone mow comparing the two faiths, Mandean and 
Manichean, will be struck by the similarities between them. Of 
common elements I need only mention the idea of a primordial con- 
flict, of a heavenly primal man, of the heavenly origin and destiny 
of the soul, of a series of saviors, of a process af redemption which 
follows the analogy of the experience of the savior and of the per- 
sonal relation of savior and soul. 

The attempt has since been made by Scheftelowitz to derive 
Manichean doctrine from the Mandeans, the basis being the two 
statements of An-Nadim that the Mandeans were identical with the 
Muglitasila and that Mani's father was a convert to the sect of the 
Mughtasila, It soon became evident, however, that even if An- 
Nadim’s statements are correct, the Mandean religion is not the 
ultimate ancestor of the Manichean. The differences between them 
are too great to suppose that by any proces®. of eclecticism one 
could from a Mandean basis arrive at Manicheism. On the one 
hand we have monotheism, on the other dualiem, on the one canons 
of twice five elements, on the other a canon of twice two, here a 
primordial conflict disassociated from the process of ereation, there: 
a primordial conflict directly responsible for the beginning of 
ereation, here a victorious primordial champion and there a de- 
featod champion. 

Thess came differences, when taken together with the complete 
divergence in matters of cosmogony, where the Mandeans follow a 
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tradition otherwise connected with Phoenicia, while Mani follows 
that presented in the Bundahishn, ean he wad equally well to show 
that the Mandean sect is not a direct outgrowth of Manicheism, 
The similarities between these two religions find other explanations 
than those of organic relationship. In part the similarities may 
be due to Manichean influence affecting the Mandaic sect, We 
have in another connection spoken of the Mandean view of the 
relation of soul and savior a3 an inetance of this kind af secondary 
dependence. 

As has already been indicated, the Manicheans believe that the 
soul and the savior are related. Expressed in Manichean termin- 
ology the soul is the “self” or grév of the savior, an idea to which 
only the intricacies of the Iranian discrimination in psychological 
matters could have given rise, The closest parallel to this con- 
ception outside Iranian and Manichesn circles is found in certain 
Mandaic hymns where the savior is the heavenly counterpart or 
“image” of the soul.“ Possibly we have here an echo of Mant- 
chean teaching, possibly also we have an independent parallel to 
the Manichean construction, more probably the Mandean’s own 
conception of the «reation of beings endowed with personality as 
something that comes to pass through the perception of the image 
of deity reflected in the heavenly waters has produced thig approxi- 
mation to Manichean teaching. 

Some of the similarities between Mandeans and Manicheana can 
thus possibly be explained by the hypothesis of Manichean influence 
playing upon the Mandean sect, an hypothesis that does not lnck 
probability by reason of the importance attaching to Manicheiam 
in the later Orient. Other similarities will need to be explained on 
the hypothesis of a common dependence upon common Gnostic 
tratlition. The primordial conflict is a case in point. Tn. the 
Mandean tradition it is vividly presented, but it has no bearing 
npon the ensuing creation and is thus a Gnostic curiosum. rather 
thay a part of the Mandnic theology. Another example is the 
soul's attitude toward the savior, The Mandaic texts uctnally give 
us: two interpretations of the soul’s attitude toward the savior, 
Acoording to the one the soul is sleepy and needs to be awakensd. 
According to the other sho is aweke and thirsting for information, 
In religious experience the two are not mutually exclusive. In 
ee 
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soul’s being awake belongs to the optimistic view of life inherent in 
the cosmogony previously considered, in which the very processes of 
nature fake care of the growth and development of things. The 
other, of the soul’s being asleep, is then a secondary accretion. Tt 
could possibly be called Manichaen, for Mani has made it a part 
of his system, but eines it appears also in other Gnostic faitha if 
might better be called broadly dualistic or gnostic. 

The comparison of Mandean theology in some oi its elements 
with Marcionite and Manichean teaching he: indicated that we 
should not take har Khoni’s derivation of Mandean doctrine any 
more seriously than the derivations which heresiologists usually 
present, How he arrived at his impressions we can readily wader- 
stand. ‘There are similarities in each instance, but the similarities 
are not those of sects organically related. 

The comparison of Mandean, Marcionite and Manichesn theology 
las 4 positive as well as this negative reault, for in digging down 
through the débris deposited by successive waves of Gnostic 
influence upon the shore of the Mandean texts, we have struck the 
rudiments of a cosmogony that has the earmarks of primitive 
thought, and that harke back to the traditions of the Orphic hymns, 
of Mochos and Sanchuniathon. In the present context we must 
+éfrain from following out this line of association and call attention 
rather to the difference between the Mandean and the gnostic cos- 
mogonies generally epealcing. 

Of thosa Gnostic sects with whom we happen to be familiar all 
except the Manicheans, who follow the Iranian tradition, and the 
Mandeans, have cosmogonies directly inspired by the Old Testa- 
mint, Over and over again we hear how Elohim made the world 
and created man in his image. ‘That being the case, the exceptions 
jake on significance. We appear to be approaching the primitive 
non-Christian and non-Jewish elements of oriental syneretism. 

Primitive elements appear frequently in the Mandaic texts. The 
Mandean hero of the flood, Dinanukht, Avestan daena-naokhda, 
he who observes the holy Inw”, and of whom the Mandeans say 
that he sits to-day as the soribe, the learned one, surrounded by 
many waters, reflects the ancient Ut-Nepishtim as Atra-Hasis 
much more potently than the biblical Noah. In the account of 
Hibil-Ziwa’s desvent to the underworld we have Vivid reminiscences 
of Ishtar’s journcy and Marduk’s battles with Tiamat and Kingu. 
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The Mandeans still use the old names of the planets, Shamesh, 
Libat (for Dilhat), Embu (for Nabu), Sin, Kewan, Bel and Nirig 
(for Nergal). Even the old word eur, once applied to sanctuaries, 
is preserved, being used by the Mandeans to designate the pagan 
shrines and the demons supposed to inhabit them. | 

The presence in Mandaic thought of so much that is primitive, 
and the lack of it in so many other Gnostic faiths, shows that in 
the Mandaic theology we are not dealing, as bar Khoni thought, 
with one of those artificial and arbitrary convictions common to 
the later stages of the Gnostic movement, but with a religion that 
wells up directly and spontaneously out of the snbsoil of Oriental 
religious genius, and that may therefore well belong to the very 
beginning of the Gnostic era. Gressmann has coined for this type 
of Gnostic faith the name proto-Gnostic, a name that may well be 
used, provided it is not made the excuse for estublishing 4 special 
epoch within the history of Gnosticism, 

4. Tf the Mandaie texts embodied only Gnostic, or oven prote- 
Gnostic elements of thought, we should have no further difficulty 
with them. We could suppose that the Manceans were ia second or. 
third century product, and no one would feel burt: Fortunately 
or unfortunately, the matter does not test there, and we must go on 
to the second strand of the tradition at our disposal, the Mandeans’ 
own stitements regarding the antiquity and origin of their acct, 

The living Mandaic tradition as reported to the French consol 
Siouffi by one who had been educated to the Mandaic priesthood, 
has it that the true Mandaie religion goes back to Adam. In the 
days between Adam and the beginning of the first Christian eontury 
the knowledge of this true faith waa virtually lost, ‘Then God sant 
John the Baptist to restore the lost faith, and John succeeded, u 
Nasorean community being established by him in Jerusalem, ‘To 
this community waa attracted a Jewish princess, Maria (Mirjai in 
the texts). By reason of her conversion the Jews persecuted the 
Mandeans, killing all but Mirjai and a few youthful followers. At 
this moment the savior Anozh or Enosh appeared from heaven, 
destroying Jerusalem and leading Mirjai and the small remnant of 
the faithful to another spot. From here, where they again incur 
the hatred of the Jews, the remnant migrates to Shushtar in 
Persia. 
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_ Much of this living Mandaic tradition is absolutely worthless, as 
is shown by the fact that it boldly transfers Moses to the days 
after John the Baptist. Yet <ome of its salient features are cor- 
roborated by Mandaic writ, for instance the conception that John 
the Baptist is connected with the movement, the idea of the con- 
version of Mirjai, the ensuing destruction of Jerusalem and the 
transfer of the sect from Palestine eastward, a transfer that Jeads 
it here directly to the Euphrates. 

If is not important for us here to harmonize the discrepancies of 
the oral and written traditions, but it ts important to note that 
both agree with bar Khoni in saying that the sect is not indigenous 
to lower Mesopotamia, For that we must needs be thankful. In 
corroborating bar Khoni, however, the Mandaic tradition goes 
beyond him in affirming that the ultimate home of the sect is not 
aven Adiabene, but Palestine, and that the movement is connected 
with the work of John the Baptist. At this point we are not so 

‘sure whether to be grateful or no, for if the statements are taken 
at their face value, we have jumped from the daye of Gnosticiam 
and the world of Gnosticism to the Palestine of the warly first cen- 
tury, a jump that no cautions historian is ready to make without 
aireumspection. 

Tn the matter of the Palestinian origin of the sect, which can be 
discussed apart from the hypothetical connection with the Baptist, 
the evidence does seem to favor the acceptance of the Mandatc tra- 
dition. A number of facts require consideration wt this point. In 
the first place the Mandaic script is most closely akin to that of 
the Nahnatean ani) Palmyrene inscriptions. ‘The Mandaic. codices, 
for instance, show the wee of a emuall circle, like that of the Syrinc 
Waw to indicate the letter Aleph, The only analogy is that of the 
‘Mabatean and Palmyrene inscriptions, where aleph. is represented 
by a line ending im a small circle. The Mandaie cddices lack the 
initial downward. stroke, the line, but the Jead amulet, published by 
Lidzbarski ae the earliest Mandaic monument, still shows that line 
connected with the ¢irele. There ts further contact between the 
Nabwtonns and the Mandenns in the names of important genii like 
Nhat, who perhaps personifies the Nabateans or represents their 
eponym, and like Hauran and Hauraran, who either personify the 
Djebel Hauran or represent a deity connected with these mountaine, 
such as that to which an ancient seal gives witness in recording 
the name Psy. Further north-Semitic affinities can be found 

2 


in the person and name of Joshamin, who recalle the famous 
Baalshamin™ and in the female demon PNT who recalls the 
probably Phoenician goddess of the underworld that appears in the: 
Carthaginian inscription as) pn. Lidzbarski has made much of 
the Palestinian provenience of parallels to the names of the two 
guardian spirits of the Jordan, Shilmai and Nidbai, a point on 
which he hus been taken up by Lagrange, who ehowed the Meso- 
potamian occurrence of Sckandens™* Finally Lidzbarski has called’ 
attention to the west-Semitic form of the words by which the 
Mandeans designate two of their most important religions concepts, 
namely, the forma RIND for yt and NMYND for NewiP. 

Tn an era of syncretism the argument from the occurrence of 
north and west Semitie forms and names in the Mandaiec idiom is 
rather weak. We have therefore to fall back on the Mandaie script 
and the equally significant Mandaie use of the name Jordan, The 
Mandeans call every stream of running water Jordan, supposing 
that all running water comes down from heaven in the mountains 
of the north and flows over the earth until it enters the bowels of 
the earth through a great cleft. While the mmiqueness of the natural 
phenomena furnished by the Jordan’s terminating in the Dead Sea 
might possibly lead even Mesopotamian sectaries to harbor such tt 
description of the river as the Mandaic texts give, it is hard to 
believe that the Mandean sect if it had heen born on the banks of 
the Euphrates or the Zab would in its ubiquitous use of the name 
Jordan have ao completely sulimerged the tradition concerning its 
own local rivers, 

These are the arguments for the Palestinian origin of the 
Mandaic sect that can be considered apart from the problem of ite 
connection with the Baptist. As their acceptance by Lagrange 
indicates, they will require serions consideration, At the same 
fime it must be observed that if the origin of the Mandeans lie in 
Palestine, a distinction will need to be made between the religious 
beliefs of the sect in Palestinian and Mesopotamian days, The 
failure of the German scholars to make this distinction has led to 
misapprehensions of disastrous nature, as will appear shortly. 
a ee 
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lf we were to take the Mandeans at their word when they tell 
us that they are the disciples of John the Baptist, there would be 
no need of arguing about their Palestinian origin. But cam we 
really accept their contention That is the next question to be 
considered. 

That haptismal lustrations form one of the central if not the 
central elemont in Mandaic teaching and practice will require no 

: Because of its centrality it will undoubtedly refer to the 
yery earliest stages of the Mandaic movement. The same thing 
‘= mot true of the bulk of the tradition about the person of the 
Baptist. Az the casual reader of the Sidra d’Yahya will soon note, 
the Mandaic stories concerning John merely repeat the facts of 
Gospel narrative, clothing them in a garment of legendary expatia- 
Hion such as one finds in the Syriac Life of John the Baptist 
recently published by Mingans in the Woodbrooke Studies” 

While they would probably grant this impression concerning the 
great bulk of the tradition on John to be correct, Reitzenstein and 
Lidebarsti none the less point to certain of its elements ns evi- 
dence of an-accuracy of viewpoint only to be achieved among bona 
fide disciples of the Baptist. In presenting their views we shall 
try to steer clear of the theological eide of the argument, 

The first item on the lst is a matter of terminology. As we 
have already seen, the Mandeans speak of themselves both as 
Mandeans and as Nasoreans. The first of these names identifies 
them as Gnostica, being durived: from the root = yP- The second 
was the basie of their once being called a Christian cect, a view 
which, ss wo have seen, was erroncous. Now the clowest parallel to 
the Mandaie S°NTN2 i found in the name Nafepaios applird 
by the writers of Matthew, John and Luke-Acts to Jesus. Of 
these Christian authors only Matthew offers an explanation of the 
significance of the name when he tells us that through Jesug’ Tesi- 
dence at Nazareth was fulfilled the Scripture which aays he ehall 
be ealled Nufepates. The point he makes ix that Nafwpaior is @ 
gentile noun derived from Nafepé#. Lidzbarski, who firat took 
the matter in hand, pointed out that the normal gentilic formation 
from the name Nafapéd would be cither Nafapyres or Nafapaios, 
both of which appear in the pages. of the New Testament, Nafepaior 
requiring the place-name to be Nafepéé, a form not otherwise pre- 
served. The conclusion is that Matthew's derivation Is like most 
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such derivations, secondary and artificial, Anyone regarding the 
New Testament Nafwpaias and the Mandaie N'NVSN3 quite 
apart from Matthews’ hypothesis would normally identify them 
as the Greek and Mandaic forms of an Aramaic nomen agentis 
derived from the root “33 after the analogy of Aramic ANTON 
and 7iNN2NO the well-known names of two groups of Talmud- 
ists, derived from the roots S28 and 7530, respectively. Greek 
Nafwpatos and Mandaic s*x'yse2 thus really signify “ the observ- 
ant”, probably in some technically religious sense. Since this 
hame cannot have been coined for Jesus, as is shown by his liberal 
uttitude toward observance and by the failure of his disciples ta 
understand it, it will have acerned to him moat probably, so we 
are told, from his associations with the more ascetic and observant 
John the Baptist. Hence its perpetuation in Mandaic circles, 8 
one of the names of the Mandaic sect, indicates that in this pur 
ticular their tradition is more than merely correct, it is even cor- 
rective of the New Testament. The Mandeans must be the true 
disciples of John to preserve &o excellent g tradition. 

The second item quoted in support of the Mandeans’ true con- 
nection with the Baptist is a matter of perspective, As wo have 
already seen, the Mandeans are hostile to both Jews and Chis: 
tians. In this respect, says Reitzenstein, they preserve a primi- 
tive antithesis, It has Jong been evident that the latter New Tes- 
tament tradition, particularly that of the Fourth Evangelist, 
strives consciously to minimize the signifleance of the Baptist. ‘To 
explain this fact it has long been assumed that some of the Bap- 
tist’s disciples, failing to go over to Jesus, perpetuated his message 
a8 an mutonomous gospel, thus tivalling the early Christian maye- 
ment and oecasioning the polemical treatment of their teacher, 
The Mandaic tradition, opposing the religion of Jesus as well as 
that of the Jews, thus preserves the attitude which the true disciples 
of John were conjectured to have assumed. 

The third item to be mentioned concerns a matter of practice, 
namely, the matter of Baptism and its significance. To the dis- 
cussion of this item Heitzenstein has dedicated his most recent 
Publication, “Die Vorgeschichte der christlichen Tanfe” (1929), 
one of those intricate mosaics of German scholarship over which 
one can but marvel and toil. Inthe Mandaic act of Baptism as 
known from its liturgy, says Roitzenstein, we have somothing in 
the nature of a mystery-rite, mediating forgiveness and myetionl 
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elevation into heaven, now transformed into a rite of initiation. 
Turning to the corresponding Christian practice, Reitzenstein finds 
that the interpretations of its significance vary, from the idea that 
haptism conveys the Spirit (Acts) to the idea that in it one dies 
with Christ (Paul) and to that of rebirth (John). Of these ideas 
the first is certainly secondary hy reason of Acts’ well-known uncer- 
tainty as to just how Baptism and Spirit are connected. More 

ig to Reituenstein is the fact that though Jesus never bap- 
tized, his disciples apparently inaugurated the practice immt- 
diately after their Easter experiences. He feels that there must 
have been something in the baptiam of John which made the recep- 
tion of the sacrament cogent to the disciples once Jesus was no 
longer with them. This, he finds, cannot be the idea of forgiveness, 
an idea common to Mandaic, Baptist.and Christian rites, nor the 
idea of sonship or rebirth, for of both forgiveness and eonzhip the 
disciples were already aware before Jesus’ death. It must then 
fore lie in the idea of initiation into, or personal identification with 
an existing group, and inthe conception that in the rite the indi- 
vidual ehares in the resurrection of Christ: in other words, 
éxperiences in-a mystical way the elevation which followa upon his 
death, But thie primitive Christian conception of baptiem lor- 
rowed from John in its fundamental outlines is identical with that 
found in the Mandaic liturgies, where, as we have said, we get a 
rite modiating forgiveness and mystical wlevation into heaven, all 
transformed into an initintory practice, Hence the Mandean rife 
is that of John and the origin of the Christian practice. 

Let a derutinixe these contentions of Lidzbarekt and Reiteen- 
stein. 

In his treatment of the name Nefepaios Lidzhatski hae been 
opposed by Dalman and others who have folt that there is a —passi- 
ble: transition from Mandaic KN SS2 OT Aramaic ")'S] to 4 
kifgi form mzisz of the kajil rosithat lies behind the name 
‘Nafapié.” Yet the importance of the a-o yowe] combination as an 
indication of nomen ugentie forme, and the fact that both the 
participle yj and the nomen agentis form 783, which between 
them satisfy all three New Testament forms Nafepaiws, Nafapyvot 
and NeZwpaios, can be construed as legitimate Aramaic renditions 
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of Hebrew 733, which gives us the Talmudic. 33 applied to 


the Christians lead me personally to prefer to accept Lidzbarski’s 
contention and to «ppose that the namo Nefepaios has nothing to 
do with Nafaed#, and most probably means “the observant one”. 
If we take this step, we must, however, take one more and admit 
with Lidzbarski that the name was not coined for Jesus, but came 
to him through his association with the Baptist’s or other circles. 
But this does not necessarily lead to the third step, of supposing 
that the Mandeans, since they preserve the name in one of its 
possible forms, are the true disciples of the Baptist. In the first 
place the use of the name Nazarene is not limited to the disciples 
of John-and the Christians properly speaking, but is used alee by 
at least two Christian sects of whom Epiphanius epeake. In the 
second place, even on the hypothesis that the name came to the 
Mandeans by way of the Baptist, it does not necessarily follow 
that it came directly and at firet hand. 

The same thing holds true of the so-called reception of the 
Baptist antithesis to Judaism and Christianity. Personally we do 
not feel that this antithesis was engendered in connection with the 
movement of John, but even supposing that it had been, it would 
not need to have come to them directly. The reason is that) the 
Christians and the immediate disciples of John were not the only 
ones to claim connection with the figure of the Baptist. Dosithens 
and Simon Magus at least registered similar claims. Why: they 
should do so is as evident as why the Gnostics should almost with- 
out exception seize upon the figure of Jesns as the savior, The 
vitality of the person and the importance of the movement: asso~ 
ciated with it made the claim to aasociation valuable, If that is 
true for Simon Magus it will be more than true for « baptizing 
sect much es that of the Mandeans. 

What the oceasion of the claim may have been is a matter of 
secondary importance. We know that disciples of John, such as 
Paul may have met at Ephesus, continued to circulate Johannine 
teaching in some form or other, and personally we should be 
inclined to suppose that the importance which acerues to John in 
Mandaic tradition is the result of some contact with individuals 
carelessly perpetuating the movement he began. Here we find 
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another argument for the Palestinian origin of the sect, but not 
an argument for immediate de upon the Baptist. 

Reitzenstein’s. treatment of Baptism, Mandaic, Johannine and 
Christian is 2 blend of invaluable and hazardous suggestions. That 
the idea of initiation into or personal identification with a definite 
group may have had something to do with the reception of baptism 
by the early church is quite possible. That in baptism the first 
Christians experienced the resurrection of Jesua is quite improb- 
able. ‘This experience comes to the early Church through the 
paradosis and through the witness of the apostles, who are chosen 
in the narrower sense because of their ability to testify on this 
subject. Paul’s idea of dying with Christ in baptism is certainly 
mystical and in some form it may by reason of Jesus’ words to the 
Sons of Zebedee go back to the most primitive tradition, But 
dying with Christ is not the same as experiencing a mystical eleva- 
tion into heaven, and the latter is in the New Testament regarded 
rather as a future hope than ss a present achievement. 

With all that It is a relief to find someone who, like Reitsen- 
stein, can discuss the subject of Christian baptism and forget the 
irrelevant topics of the Hellenistic teurobolia and eriobolia as well 
as the equally irrelevant Jewish proselyte lustrations. Personally 
we should by inclined to agree with Reijtzenstein’s general position 
that the key to the origm of Johmnnine and Christian baptiam will 
be found in the religious practices of Palestinian baptist sects, By 
that we do not mean that we must seek its prototype in India, Tran 
or even pure paganism. All of the Palestinian baptist sects, so far 
az wo are familiar with them, were strongly under the influence of 
Judaism, and what they show of non-Jewish thought is essentially 
Semitic rather than Iranian. That the Mandeans have something 
to contribute in this connection is more than possible, but it is a 
subject that is thealogical rather than historical and hence belongs 
in another context. 

As their religious traditions, their script and their use of north 
and west Semitic forms and names indicate, the Mandean sect 
probably did originate in Palestine, the home of other baptist com- 
munities, And, while the facts of the case make it improbable 
that John the Baptist was directly constitutive of their community, 
they none the less indicate the occurrence of what was for the 
Mandeans an important contact with circles or individuals per- 
petuating in one form or other something of the movement of John. 
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The anti-baptist polemic of the Fourth Gospel indicates that the 
Mandeans could have come into contact with the followers of Jolin 
even in the early second century.. All that can therefore be said 
regarding the antiquity of the Mandeans is that, asa eect, they are 
not without first century affinities. 
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ARABIC, PERSIAN AND TURKISH MANUSORIPTS IN 
THE COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY LIBRARY 


Nicuonas N. Mantinoviron 
Corumnta Untvenstry 


Avrun the publication of my catalogue of the Turkish and 
Persian manuscripts in the Princeton University Library in 1926, 
I began the same work with the manuscripts belonging to Columbia 
University. Because of the lack of time, my description is not 
detailed. Though the collection in question is amall—only 47 
manuscripts *—nevertheless I believe that specialists will find 
among them some rare, important, and interesting items. 

"The titles of the works and the names of the authors and calli- 
graphers ate given in the usual system of transliteration adopted 
by the International Congress of Orientalists, The numbers are 
followed by the class-marks of the Library. As regards the meas- 
urements, the vumerals give the size, in inches, of the whole sheets 
and of the written space. The bindings are deseribed only if they 
are of artistic value. 

No, 1 

X893.7 KS4s 

Arabic. 

Quriin. 

Size 9 x 64 and 7 x 44. 

Folios 355. Written in naskhi. 12 lines to a page. Gold and biue- 
ruled margins and two richly decorated “unwins. Red titles. 
Cream-colored paper. Brown and red leather binding, both 
sides embossed. 

Date, £, 353 b: The First Rabi" 976 A. H, (September, 1568 A. D.) 


No. 2 
Xs93.7 K84l 
Arabic« 
Quran. 


Size 8}. x 6 and 6 x 2}. 
> Besides them, one mamuscript was described by the late A. Yohannan, 
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Folios 286, Written in naskhi. 15 lines to w page. Blue and red- 
ruled margins and two ‘unwiins, Cream-colored paper. 

Date and name of copyist, f. 286b: Muhammad Sad b. Jarillah 
al-Mugaddasi, 1238 A. H. (1822-3 A. D.) 


No. 3 

X893.7 Ks4 
Arabic. 
Quran, 
Size 9264 und 7 x 8: : 
Folios 71. Written in naskhi, 13 lines to a page. Red titles, 

Yellow paper, The manuscript ix put ina wooden box, 
Undated, 
A purt of Koran; chapters 4, 9, 13, 14, 15, 16, 25. 


No, 4 

X893,7 KS 

Arabic—Poersian, 

Qur‘in. 

Size 0x 64 and 7 x44. 

Folios 199. Written in naekhi. 22 lines to a page. The Arabic 
text is written in black, the Persian—in red. The beginning 
ia missing. is 

Undated. 

A part of Koran (from the chapter 10) with Persian translation, 


No, 5 

X893.7 Ksse Q 

Arabic, 

Auwir at-Tanail by Baidaiwi. 

Sie 12.x8} and 8} x5. 

Folios 470. Written in small naskhi. 25 lines to a page. Red 
titles. Yollowish paper. Red leather binding, embosseil 
outside, 

Date and name of copyist, 7. 469 b: Tbrihim, the Firat Jumada 
1063 A. H. (April, 1653 A.D.) 

A well-known rommentary upon the Koran entitled Anwir at- 


Taneil wa Asrir at-Ta'wil by "Abdallah b. ‘Omar al-Baidiwi, 
d. 685 A. TL. (1286 A.D.) 
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Brockelmann, Gesch, d. Arab, Lit, I, 41%, with Asrir instead of 

Anwir. 
we. No. 6 

993.7 Kad M25 

Arabic, 

Gharib al-Qur'an by al-Majist. 

Size 7x 64 and 6x4. 

Folios 28, Written in maghribi. 13 lines toa page. White paper. 

Unidated. 

A poetical commentary upon the Koran by Shaikh Aba “Abdallah 
Muhammad b, "Abdallah al-Majigi (*). Cf, Brockelmann TI, 
106. 

No. 7 

693.7 KSi6 

Arabic. 

Sharh al-Qawa'id by Muhammad Rall. 

Sime 84x 6 and 5} x4. 

Folica %5. Written in nmaskhi. 10 lines to a page, White paper. 

Date and name (autograph of the author), f. 75a: Muhammad 
Raat b. Mulla Iema‘l, Saturday, Tho last day of Dhn-l-Hijjah 
1314 A. H. (May 29, 1897 A.D.) 

A commentary on al-Qawa‘id ul-Mugarrarah, the treatise on the 
Koran readings by Muhammad b. Qacim al-Baqari, d. 1111 
A.H, (1699 A.D.) Brockelmann, TY, 327. 


No. 8 

X893.7 She 

Arabic, 

ash-Shitibiyah. 

Size 8x 6 and Gx 4. 

Folios 37. Written in maskhi, 17 lines to # page in two columme. 
Red titles. Cream-colored paper. 

Date and name of copyiat, £ 37a: Daud al-Nkliwi, Sunday, 
Muharram 8, 1101 A. H. (October 22, 19689 A. D.)} 

A part of the postical treatise on the Koran by al-Qisim b. Firrah 
ash-Shatibi,d. 590 A.H. (1194 A. D.) Brockelmann, 1, 409. 


No, 9 
Xe93.7 G34 V6 
Arabic. 
Radd ‘ald Ab! adh-Dhimmah by al-Wasiti. 
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Size 6}-x 44 and Gx 34. 

Folios 37. Written in naskhi, 15 lines to's page. Gold titles, 
Yellowish paper. The end is missing, 

Dates of owner, £4. 3b and 36a: 1178 A: H. (1764 A.D.) 

A treatise on theology by al-Wisiti (?). 


No. 1) 

AS93.7. M72 

Arabic. 

“Agidah by as-Santiai, 

Size 74x 5) and 64x 4. 

Folios 6.. Written in naskhi. 14-15 lines to a page, Yellow: paper. 

Undated. 

‘Aqidat Ah] at-Tauhid as Sughra, the abbreviation of a» treatise. on 
theology by Muhammad b. Yiisuf o3-Sanisi, d, 892 A. H. 
(1487 A.D.) Brockelmann, U1, 200, 


No, 

AG9d.7 Mis 

Arabic—Persian. 

Miftih al-Falih by al-Amili. 

Sise 8}x 44 and 5} x 24. 

Folios 112.. The Arahie test is written in black naskhi, the Per- 
sian—in red nasta'liq. 20 lines to a page. Gold ruled mar- 
wins. Red leather binding, outside embossed with gold, 

Date und name of owner, f, 2a: ‘Abdallah Zain alAbidin, 1104 
A. H. (1693 A.D.) 

A collection of Mohammedan prayers by Baht ad-Din Muhammad 
al“Amill, d. 1030 A. H. (1621 A. D.), translated into Persian 
by Jamal ad-Din Muhammad b. Husain Khwinsari. Brockel- 
fiann, [1,.414; Rieu, Brit. Mus. Pars. Suppl. 3. 


No, 12 
A892.704 M72 
Arabie—Turkish, 
Untitled prayer book. 
Size 4x23 and 24x 14. 
Folios 109, Modern European writing. 9 lines to a page. White 


paper, Black leather binding, outside embossed with gald. 
Undated. 
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A collection of Mohammedan prayers with Turkish commentary, 
by an unknown author. 
No. 13 
X693.7 My2s 
Arabic. 
ash-Shifa hy Yahsubi. 
Size 84.554 and 6 x 33. 
Folios 254. Written in naskhi. 17 lines to & page. Yellowish 


Peper. 

Name of copyist, 7. 263: Mas‘id b. Husain ad-Danraqi. 

A hiography of the prophet Muhammad, entitled ash-Shifi fi 
Tarif Hugiq al-Mnstafa, by ‘Lyad b, Mied al-Yaheubi, d. 544 
ALTE (1149 ALD.) Brockelmann, 1, 369. 


No. 14 
X893.7 Mizz 
Arahic. 
Maulid an-Nabi- 


Size Sx fi and 6x44. 
Folios 12. Written in small naskhi. 19 lines to a page. White 


paper. 

Undated, modern. 

A emul! treatise on the birth of the. prophet Muhammad by an 
nuiknown author. 

No, 15 

Xs03.7 Nid 

Arabic, 

Nuhzat at-Tadhkirah by ash-Shadhili. 

Sim 7ix 5} and 5 x #4. 

Folios $4. Written in naskhi, 21 lines to a page- Yellow paper. 

Date, f. 446; finiched by the author on Saturday, The Second 
Tamada 12, 779 A. HE. (October 16, 1877 A.D.) in Mecca. 

A treatise on gufiem, entitled Nuhzat wi-Tadhkirah wa Nuzhat at- 
Tahcirah, by Muhammad b. Ahmad b. Muhammad b, "All ash- 
Shadhili. Cf. Ablwardt, Arab. flandsehr, Berlin, No. 3090, 
with the title: Risilah fi-t-Tasawwut. 


No. 16 
Xg93.7 TST 
Arabie. 
al-Mabsit by Tusi- 


Oa 
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Size 11} x 7 and 8} x 44, 
Folios 376. Written in talig. 29 lines to a page. Red’ titles, 
Yellowish paper. 
Undated. 


Kitib al-Mabsit fi-l-Figh, a digest of Mohammedan law, by Abi 
Ja‘far Muhammad b, al-Hasan wt-Tast, d. 459 A. HL. (1067 
A.D.) 

Brockelmann, I, 405. 

No. 17 

X893.7 Kit 

Arabic. 

Jimi’ al-Fugulain by Simawnah Oghli. 

Size 10x 7 and %} x5. 

Folios 291. Written in naskhi. 29-31 lines to a page. Red titles. 
Cream-colored paper. Brown leather binding, embossed out- 
side, 

Date, f. 291 a: Friday, The First Jumada 12, 935 A. H. (Janu- 
ary 22, 1529 A.D.) 


Jimi" al-Puguiain fi-1-Furt', a juridical manual, by Badr ad-Din 


Mahmid Simiwnah Oghli, d. c. 818 A. Ti. (1415 A.D.) 
Brockelmann, I], 225. 


No, 18 
X893.712 H 


Arabic. 

Tarjumah Khutbah Hrisiis (sic!) 

Size 11 x 7} and 9x 5}. 

Folios 123, Written in maghribi, 26 lines to a page, Yellow 


paper. The end is missing. Red leather binding, embossed 
outside, 


Tndated. 

This manuscript was written in North-Western Africa, and is an 
anonymous Arabic translation of an unknown European treat- 
ise on the history of the world from the earliest times to the 
reign of the Emperor Constantius, the son of Constantine The 
Great. It is possible that we have here the translation of a 
work of the historian Martin Crusius, 1526-1607 (our manu- 
script: Hrusius), especially because some of his works were 
entitled “orationes”, and our translation has as a title 
“ Khuthah ”, i, e. speech, sermon. Unfortunately, I have been 
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unable to identify the work of Crusins, from which our copy 
has been translated. 


No. 19 
X893.7 Ib66 
Arabic. 
Tarikh Madinah Dimashq by Ibn ‘Asikir. 
Size 10) x7 and %}x 5. 


Folios 203. Old Syrian writing, partly without diacritic points. 
24-26 lines to a page. Dark yellow restored paper. 

Date, f. f. 23.0, 642, 81 a: 619 A. H. (1222 A.D.) 

A part (chapters 325-333) of the history of the city of Damascus 
(biographies of the famous Damascians) by Abii-l-Qisim ‘Alf 
b. al-Hasan b. ‘Asakir, d. 571 A.H, (1176 A.D.) Brockel- 
mann, I, 331. 


No. 20 
X893.7 Isl 
Arabic. 
Sahm al-Musib by ‘Ist Aiyabi. 
Size 8x 6 and 6} x4 


Folios 138. Written in naskhi. 16 lines to a page. Cream-colored 


paper. 

Date and name of copyist, f. 188 a: ‘AIT b. Abi Talib b. al-Husain, 
623 A. H. (| before the death of the author!) (1226 A.D.) 

The full title is; Sahm al-Musib fi-r-Radd ‘ala-l-Khatib (The 
title-page of our manuscript has: fi Kabd al-Khatib). It is 
a polemica! historical work by ‘Tei b. Abt Bakr, Sultan of the 
Aiyubid dynasty in Damascus a. 624 A. H. (1227 A. D.) writ- 
ten against “The History of Baghdad” of al-Khatib al- 
Baghdadi. Brockelmann, U, 698, 


No. 21 
X893.7 K522 
Arabic. 
Wafayat al-A’yin by Ibn Khallikan. 
Size 11 xB and 9x6. 


Folios 149. Written in maghribi. 24-27 lines to a page. Yellow- 
ish paper. The beginning and end are missing. Red leather 
binding, embossed outside. 

Date, f. 88b: finished in the city Asili on Wednesday, Dhi-l- 
Qo'dah 7, 1007 A.H. (June 1, 1598 A. D.) 
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An abridgement of the well-known biographical dictionary entitled 
Wafayat al-Atyin wa Anbai Abna az-Zamin by Shams ad-Din 
Aba-lAbbis Ahmad b. Muhammad b, Khallikin, d. 681 AH. 
(1282 A.D.) Brockelmann, I, 327. 


No. 22 
Xa93.7 Kos? 
Arabic. 
Wafayiat al-A’yin by Ibn Khallikin. 


Size 107 and Ti x5. 

Foliog 310, Written in naskhi, 23 lines to a page. Red titles. 
Yellowish paper. Brown leather hinding, embossed outside. 

Date, f. 910 b: Dhii-l-Qa'dah 27, 814 A. H. (March 12, 1412 A.D.) 

The first volume of Wafayat. Cf. No, 21, 


No. 23 

KS93.7 h67 

Arabic, 

Akhbar al-Adhkiya by al-Jauzi. 

Size $}x 7 and 7 x4. 

Folios 100, Written in naskhi. 27 lines toa page. Cream-colored 

per. 

Date, f. 1000: 1091 A. H. (1680 A.D.) 

Kitab fi Akhbar al-Adhkiya, a collection of the biographies, by 
“Abd ur-Rahmiin al-Jauzi, d. 597 A.H. (1200 ALD.) Brock- 
elmann, I, 603. 

| No. 24 

a893.7 Nit 

Arabic. 

Al-Himyariyah by Nashwan, 

Size 9x 64 and 54 x 4}. 

Folios 211. Written in naskhi. 15 lines to a page. Blue titles. 
ie paper. Red leather binding; outside embossed with 
silver, 

Date and name of copyist, ff. 206 ab: finished in ‘Omin by AbA 
Silim "Ubaidallah b, Farhan, on Friday, the First Jumadi 13, 
1313 A.H. (November 1, 1895 A.D.)  Al-Qasidat al- 
Himyariyah, a poetical work dealing with the historical tradi- 
tions of the Southern Arabia, by Nashwin (from this first 
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‘name of the author another title of this work is derived: an— 
Nashwainlyah) b. Sa'td al-Himyari (from which name our title 
ia derived), d. 573 A.H. (1177 A.D.) Brockelmann, T, 


300, 301. 
No. 35 
X803.7 Z2 
Arabic. 
Rabi al-Abrir by Zamakhahari. 


Size 11x 7¢ and 9x 54. 

Folios 220. Written in naskhf, 27-31 lines toa page. Red titles. 
Cream-colored paper, The end is missing. 

Tniated. 

The evcond part of Rabi‘ al-Abrar, a collection of proverbs, sayings, 
verses, ete., by Abi-l-Qasim Mahmid b. ‘Omar az-Zamakhshari, 
d, 538 A. H. (1149 A.D.) Brockelmann, 1, 29°. 


No. 26 

X893.7 Sat 

Arabic. 

Sirat Dhi Yazan. 

Size 9x 64 and 7x5. 

Folios 169. Modern (European?) writing. White paper. 

Date, f. 169a: Ramadan 20, 1236 A. H. (June 21. 1821.A. D-) 
Sirat al-Malik Saif Dbhi Yazan, popular stories concerning the 
adventures of the old heroes of Yaman. Brockelmann, IT, #2- 
Ahlwardt, Nos. 9119-9122. 


No. 27 
ASOS.7 MoS 
Arabic. 
Majmii‘al:. 
Size §x 6 and 7} x 5. 
Folios 18, Written in naskhi.. White paper. 
Undated. 
An anonymous collection of Arabic verses- 


No. 28 
X803.7 Sad 
Arabic. 
Majmii‘ah. 
” 8 
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Size 6x4. 

Folios 31. Different writings. Yellowish paper. 
Undated, modern. 

An anonymous collection of Arabic verses. 


No. 29 

X893.782 C65 

Arabic. 

Majmi'sh. 

Size 6} x 44 and 5x3. 

Folios 30. Written in small, black and red, naskhi. Cream-colored 
paper. The beginning and end are missing. Modern Bure- 
pean binding. 

Undated. 

An anonymous collection of Arabic popular songs. 


No. 30 
X$893.7 N18 


Arabic. 

Nawidir Nasr ad-Din. 

Size 8x 5 and 6 x 44, 

Folics 84. Written in small naskhi. 19 lines to s page. White 
paper. 

Undated, modern. 

Name of copyist, f. La: Yiisuf Shishah. An anonymous Arabic 
translation of the Turkish anecdotes of the famous Khwajah 
Nasr ad-Din Afandi. 

No, 31 

X893.741 Exl 

Arabic. 

Majmii‘ah. 

Size 64 x 44. 

Folios 30. Written in roq'ah. Yellowish paper. 

Undated, modern. 


A collection of Arabic private letters, documents, separate verses, 
etc, 


No. 32 
X893.7 Sad 


Arabic. 
al-Mugaddamat ol-Ajurrimiyah. 
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Size 8x 54 and 5x 3. 

Foliog 8. Written in maskh?, 11 lines to a page. Red titles. 
White paper. 

Undated. 

The beginning of al-Mugqaddamat al-Ajurramlyah, a grammatical 
work by Muhammad b, Ditid as-Sanhaji b. Ajurrim (from 
this name the title is derived), d. 723 A. H, (1823 A. D.) 
Brockelmann, I, 237. 


Ni, 33 
X895.7 Th6s 
Arabic. 
Qatr an-Nadi by Ibn Hisham. 


Size 8}.x 64 and 6x3}. 

Folios 88. Written in roq'ah. 17 lines to a page. Cream-colored 
paper. Red leather binding. 

Undated, modern. 

A partion of the treatise on Arabic grammar, with a commentary, 
entitled Qatr an-Nada wa Ball as-Sadi by ‘Abdallah b. Yasnf 
b. Hisham, d. 761 A. H. (1360 A.D.) Brockelmann, IT, 23. 


No, 34 
X898.7 J24 
Arahic. 
al-Faraid ad-Diyatyah by Jami. 
Size 9} x 64 and 64x 34. 


Folios 245, Written in nasta'liq. 15 lines to page. Red ruled 
margins and an “unwin. Red titles. Cream-colored paper. 

‘Date and name of the author, f. 244 b; finished (autograph?!) by 
‘Abd ar-Rahmin Jami, Ramadin 23, 597 AH. (July 19, 1492 
A.D.) 

A commentary on the grammatical work al-Kaffyah by Thn al- 
Hajib, d. 646 A. H. (1248 A.D.) Tisnally this commentary 
ja called al-Fawaid ; Brockelmann, IJ, 207 and our copy have 
al-Faratd. The author of this commentary is (he famous Per- 
sian poet and philosopher ‘Abd ar-Rahmin Jami, d, 898 A. H. 
(1492 A. D.), who composed it for his son Diya ad-Din, from 
whose name the title is derived. Browne, Hist. Pers. Lit., TIT, 
514. Brockelmann, I, 804, 1, 207. Ablwardt, No. 6575. 
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No, 35 

X893.7 Thb4 

Arabic. 

Audah by Thn Hisham. 

Size 9x 64 and 54x 3. 

Folios 200. Written in naskhi.. 15 lines to a page. Red titles. 
Cream-colored paper. 

Undated. 

Our copy is entitled Matn at-Taudih, but the full title of this work 
is Andah al-Masalik fi sharh Alfiyat b. Malik. It is » com- 
mentary on the grammatical work al-Alfiyah by Tbn Malik. 
The author of the commentary is [bn Hishim, s. above No. $3. 
Brockelmann, I, 298, IT, 24. 


No. 36 
AS93.7 Ke44 
Arabic. 
Safinoh Mustatihah by Muhammad Qitah. 
Size 9x 7 and 7 x 6. 
Folios 14, Written in naskhi. 19 lines to a page. White paper, 
Undated, modern. 
The beginning of 4 treatise on grammar by ash-Shaikh Muhammad 
Qatah (or Qatah). 


No, 37 
SS93.7 Shi 
Arabic—Turkizh. 
Tarjumin by Mahimid ash-Shihabt. 


Size 4} x 3} and 3} x 24. 

Folios 132. Written-in roq'ah. 10 lines to a page. Richly deco- 
tated. Oream-colored paper. Hed leather binding, embossed 
outside. 

Date and name of author, f. 1304: by Mahmid , Khalil ash- 
Shihabt, on Tuesday, Safar 20 (September 18), 1859 (A. D. 


sic l). 


An Arabie-Turkish abridged dictionary. 


No. 38 
X893.7 Meo W 
Arabic. 
Sharh as-Sullam by al-Mullawi. 
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Size 84.564 and 6 x 34. 
Folios 45. Written in naskhi. 23-25 lines to e page. Red titles. 
Cream-colored paper. 


Date, f.45b: Tuesday, The First JumadA 11, 1167 A. H. (March 
6, 1754 A.D.) 

A commentary on the poetical treatise on logic, entitled as-Sullam 
al-Muraunaq fi-l-Mantiq by al-Akhdari, d. 041 A. H. (1594 
A.D,) ‘Tho author of this commentary 1 Ahmad b, “Abd at- 
Tattah al-Mujiti al-Mullawi, d. 1181 A.H. (1767 A.D.) 
Brockelmann, II, 355. 

No, 39 

X893.7 It 

Arabic. 

‘Tim al-Badr’. 

Size 9} x 6} and 6x34. 

Police 15. Written in naskhi. 21 lines to'a page. White paper. 

Undated, modern. 

The beginning of an anonymous treatise on rhetoric. 


No. 40 

AS93.7 T[b65 

Arabic. 

Majmi'ah. 

Size 7x5) and 5 x 34. 

Folios 89. Written in naskhi. 17 lines to 4 page. Red titles. 
Cream-colored paper. 

Undated. 

Arrangement: 1) f.12—49b. The beginning of an unknown (ctf. 
Brockelmann, [1, 112) work entitled Kifiyat al-Mutakallim 
Adab al-Alim wa-l-Mute‘allim by Burhin ad-Din b. Jami‘ah, 
4. 790 A.H. (1388 A. D.); 2) £. 50b—89b. The beginning 
of Risdlah fi-lAmal li-l-Istarlab, a treatise on astronomy, by 
Aba-s-Salt Umaiyah, d. 550 A. HL (1135 A.D.) Brockel- 


mann, 1, 487- 
No, 41 
x893.7 Jig T 
Arabic. 
Mawalid ar-Rijal by Aba Ma‘shar. 


Size 9x 6} and 63x44. 
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Folios 93. Written in naskhi. 14 lines toa page. Illustrated with 
several tables. Yellowish paper. . 

Undated. 

Kitib Mawalid ar-Rijal wa-n-Nisi, a treatise on astrology, by Abi 
Ma'shar Ja‘far b. Muhammad al-Balkhi, d, 272 A.H, (885 
A.D.) Brockelmam, I, 221. 


No. 42 

XB93.7991 TST 

Persian. 

Akhlaiq-i Nigiri by Nagir ad-Din Tigi, 

Size 6x6 and 54x 34. 

Folios 136. Written in nasta‘liq. 18 limes toa page. Hed titles. 
Cream-colored paper. Green leather binding, outside em- 
bogsed with gold. 

Date and name of copyist, f. 133: ‘Ajami Mimin Talish; 
Muharram 8, 1077 A. H. (July 11, 1666 A. D.) 

A treatise on ethice by the famous astronomer Nesir ad-Din 
Muhammad b. Muhammad at-Tiisi, 1 692 A, H. (1293 A.D.) 
Rieu, Brit. Mus. Pers, 1, 441 b, ) 


No, 43 

X895.4 Ks4 

Turkish. 

Tarjumah-i ‘Tanbih al-Ghafilin. 

Size Tx 5) and 6x 4. 

Folios 262, Written in naskhi. 13 lines to a page. Red titles, 
Cream-colored paper. 

Undated. 

An anonymous Turkish translation of ‘Tanbth al-Ghafilin, on 
Arabic treatise on theology, by Abi-]-Laith as-Samarqandi, 
Brockelmann, I, 196. Hjjt Khalifah, TI, 498. 


No, 44 
Xs054 AlT Q 


Turkish. 

Dalila Nabuwwat by Alt? Parmagq, 

Sim 114x 7} and 04x 5. 

Folios 317. Several writings, 31 lines to a page. Red titles. 
Oream-colored paper, Black leather binding, embossed outside. 
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Undated. 
The biography of Muhammad the Prophet, entitled Daliil-i 
Nubuwwat+ Muhammadi wa Shama‘l-i Futowwat-i Almedi, 


by Shaikh Muhammad b. Muhammad Altt Parmagq, «. 1032 


A. H. (1624 A.D.) Rieu, Brit. Mus. Turk, 36 b. 


No. 45 
XS95.4 K12 
Turkish. 
Vasuf wa Zulaikha by Hamdi. 
Sim 6x 34 and 4x2. 


Folios 222, Written in masta'‘liq, 15 lines to a page in two col- 
amns. Red ruled margina, two “unwiins, red titles, Cream- 
colored paper.. The end is missing: Brown leather binding, 
outside embossed with gold. 

Tndated. 

The well-known poetical love-story of Yiieuf (Joseph) and Zu- 
laikha, by Hamdi, 4. 909 A. TH. (1508 A.D.) Rieu, Brit. 
Mus, Turk., 169.4. 


No, 46 
Xs95.4 B4y3 
Turkish, 
Humiyin Namah by Waist. 9 t's 
Size 8ixS}and 6x3. 


Folios 390, Written in nasta'liq. 23 lines toa page. Gold. ruled 
margins, “unwin, ted titles. Brown leather binding, outside 
embossed with gold. 

Date and name of copyist, f, 388 b: Muhammad Ohalabi Katib; 
Hajab 15, 967 A. H. (April 11, OAD) 8 8 8 §— 
The Turkish translation of the famous Kalilah wa Dimnah, by 
‘Aly Chalabi Wasi’, d, 950 A. H. (1543 A.D.) Rieu, Brit. 

Mus. Turk., 227 0. 
No. 47 


xso548 Lid? = ar ae 


Turkish. 

Majmii'ah. 

Folios 17°. 

A eollection of private letters, documents, separate verses, small 


poems, etc. 





CURRENT REGULATIONS FOR BUILDING AND FUR- 
NISHING CHINESE IMPERIAL PALACES, 1727-1750 


Canmout B. Matoxe 
Mraur Usivensrry 


AN OLD manuscript on the above subject was bought in Peking 
in 1910 by Dr. Berthold Lanfer and presented by him to the 
Library of Congress. There it is classified under Orientalia, Chi- 
nese, B. 182.25. It is bound in Chimese fashion in 40 small yol- 
umes, these being grouped into 4 ‘ao (covers), ten volumes to each 
tao. The volumes average about 75 pages each. 

The title written in Chinese on the cover of the first fao means 
“ Fixed Regulations for making the large timbers of the Yiian 
Ming Ytian,” the Yiian Ming Yiian being the country palace of 
the: Manchu emperors near Peking. This title, evidently taken 
from the first page of the first volume, does not represent the éon- 
tents of more than 10 volumes of the 40, namely, volumes 1-4 and 
26-d1, <A title written in pencil on the outside of the first (‘ao, 
possibly by Dr. Laufer’s own hand, is the name given by him to 
the set and meane simply ““ Regulations for the Yiian Ming Yiian.” 
This comes:a good deal nearer to fitting the actual contents, Tt 
is only after a study of each of the volumes in ‘the set—for there 
is no preface, no table of contents, and no index—that I -yenture to 
call these 40 volumes by the title, “ Current regulations for huild- 
ing and furnishing Chinese imperial palaces, 1727-1750." A 
study of the contents and nature of these volumes as given below 
will, I believe, show that this title is justified, for many other kinds 
of tmilding supplies, large and smal! timber, stone, brick, tiles, 
paper, Metals, and many kinds of work on all these materials hy 
verious craftsmen, skilled and unskilled laborers, are dealt with: 
and regulations not only for the Yilun Ming Yiian, but aleo for 
other palaces, as those at Jehol, Wan Shou Shan, and Hsiang 
Shan, and temples inside and outside of these palace grounds, as 
the Yung Ho Kung, the Lama Temple in Peking, are here recorded. 

In some places the rules of “the government board ” are quoter 
without naming which board. It would seam Ukely that the Kung 
Pu, the Board of Works, ie meant. But the building operations 
here provided for seem to be those which would come within the 

2a4 
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scope of the Nei Wu Fu, the Imperial Household Department, and 
it is likely that this set of booke was the current record of various: 
regulations cet down from time to time as occasion required with- 
out any attempt at codification. 

Altogether 10 dates have been found in the 40 volumes. These 
are the dates of certain regulations, or of the settlement of certain 
accounts. ‘The earliest date is that of the schedule of prices. of the 
yeur 1725, the second year of Yung Cheng’s reign, but this schedule 
ia merely referred to by date and number, ig not quoted here. 
The earliest schedule actually given is that of Yung Cheng 4, 17-7. 
The latest date given is Ch'ien Lung 12, that is, 1747. But the 
Wan Shou Shan and the imperial garden there are referred to by 
names which they were not given officially until 1750 or 1751, 
‘shen that garden was opened to celebrate the GOth birthday of the 
Emperor’s mother. Hence we may take the years 1727 to 1700 as 
ihe period covered by this record. Some of the schedules given 
may be yolinger or older than these dates, 

‘Phe manuscript in ite present form shows the effects of age. The 
outer covers are made of thick pasteboard and covered with a rich 
eatin. brocade of a pattern of plum blossoms on a background of 
hroken ice. ‘These covers are badly worn and falling to pieoes, 
anly held together by ted tape, anch as is used in United States 
Government ollices, 

The paper of the manuscript is itself brown with age, especially 
so near the topa and bottoms of the pages where it was not pro- 
tected by the covers. ‘These original pages were smaller than the 
new whiter shoets which have been placed inside them to strengthen 
therm, when the volumes were rebound long ago, The present fa0 
were made to fit the rebound volumes, and their condition shows 
that the rebinding was no recent affair- Each volume is covered 
with good yellow paper and tied with silk, ‘The number of the 
volume ig written on the edge of the inside of the back cover of 
each volume in Chinese figures, probably at the time of rebinding. 

The fact that volume 8, dealing with forniture-making, begins 
without heading or introduction, and does not seem to follow 
logically at the end of volume 7, suggests the possibility that these 
numbers may be at fault, and this may explain other illogical 

ts in the set. 1 myself found volumes 31-40 in the 
secon ¢‘ao and volumes 11-20 in the fourth fae. I placed them in 
their correct covers. 
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I think that there is no doubt that the manuseript is genuine. 
Neither externally nor internally doea it bear any marke of a 
forgery, and at the price which Dr. Laufer paid for it in Peking, 
it would not be worth while for a clever forger to waste his tinw 
on 4 work of this sort. 

The handwriting of the mammecript ia delightfully clear. It 
seems to have been done by good scribes, not hy a single hand but 
by several, probably at different times during the period named. 
A few evident errors occur, aa on the first page the word “inch” 
for the word meaning 10 feet, which IT have corrected in bransla- 
tion. 

My own chief difficulty in reading it lay in ite technical yoouhn- 
lary, the language of stone masons, carpenters, wood-carvers, cart- 
ers, temple decorators, layers of roof tiles and many other crafts 
men. Some of the characters were written in an abbreviated form 
not found in Goodrich’s, Williame’s, nor Giles’s Dictionaries, Some 
Chinese students helped me with some of these diMfienlties, but in 
some cases even they did not understand the technical language. 

In the explanations of the contents which follow 1 have used quo- 
tation marks for direct translations, putting my own rumarks. in 
parentheses in such cases. ‘The word translated "foot" js the 
Chinese foot, by treaty 14.1 English inches; but often some other 
length, even 9/10 of an inch ehorter may he intended, Several 
foot rules are in us¢ in Peking. The Chinese measore of weight 
le the catty, equal to 144 English pounds, and divided into 16 
Chinese. ounces, called tuela. Prices quoted are in tacls, marked T, 
and in decimals of the tael, The tael, being just the value of the 
silver, continually varies in relation to gol money, but we can aay 
that it is often worth about 1. 8, 8.70, 

A deseription of the contents of theze “ Regulations ” volume 
by volume, and some extracts from them to illustrate the technical 
and detailed character of the work may be of interest. 

_ Volume 1, p. 1, begins with the subject: “ Yiian Ming Yiion 
Regulations for work on the large timbers.’ Tt js.a lst of timbers 
of variots dimensions and the amount of carpenter work required 
to shape each one. ‘To quote: “ Eaves pillars : length from 12:5 
ft te 10,5 it, diameter, 1 fo 1,1 Tt. each pillar one carpenter's 
time for 1% days, Length from 10.5 ft. to 8.5 ft., diameter, .9 ft., 
each pillar one carpenter's time for one day. Length from i056 
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ft. to 8.5 ft., dinmeter .8 ft, to .? ft., each two pillars, one earpen- 
ter’s time for 14 days.” 

Other dimensions follow these and different types of pillars with 
special names and dimensions for each type- Some are “ molden 
pillars”, “squire pillars”, “tower golden pillars”, ete., sama 
being 17 ft. tall. Lists of timbers-and boards of many sizes and 
shapes for various parts af buildings, for bridges, for shiice-wates, 
for flag-poles, with directions for measuring them, and the amount 
of carpenters’ time required for each, continue on throngh volumes 
1, 2, and 3 and into volume 4. Not all of these are large timbers. 

In volume four we hear sbout hamboo for fences, rattan tor 
chairs, and the amounts of gine allowed for bookcases of various 
sizes. ‘The wood-carvers appear on the scene, wood-turners, makers 
of inlaid furniture, and other furniture, with the amounts of yellow 
wax, polishing-grass, charcoal for melting the wax, and. cloth, to 
he allowed for each foot of surface to he polished. 

“Wor finishing southern oypress-wood, camphor-wood and inlaid 
furniture with water and hot wax, mse for every sqare foot .075 
on, of poliching grass, -4 0% of yellow wax, and for each catty of 
yellow wax nee ten catties of charcoal, and for every fifty feet of 
surface use one foot of white cloth.” Vol. 4, p- 24 

Volume 5 begins the regulations for stone work inside the Ytlan 
Ming Yin, including plain stone dressing and sculpture in se¥- 
eral kinds of marble and stone. «on po yi (a white marthile, 
dolomite) and ch'ing pat yii (6 grayish marble) finished roughly 
6 sq: ft, a atone eutter’s time for one day; finished smoothly, 10 
eq. ft., a stone cutters’ time for 2 days.” ‘The time allowed for 
carving stone dragons, heads, stales, faces, body, teeth, claws, 
horns, and whiskers, roughly done, per #4: ft., a stone carvers time 
for 244 days; carefully done, $44 days. Dragon's head with hole 
bored for water-spout, each one, a etone-cutter’s time for S14 dibs. 
Stone ch'é fin (mythological quadruped) and lions, fine work, 7 
days per eq. ft. Vol. 5, pp. 12-14. 

‘ane for brick masonry begin in yolume 6, p. 37. Regu- 
Jationa for giased tiles, used chiefly on Toofs, begin om p- 10 of 
eolume 7 Volumes 8 and 9 deal with furniture again. Volumes 
11 to 15 regulate the painting on woodwork and pictures painted 
on the beams. We are told the amounts of oil and pigments for 
the various colors, and the areas to be painted by a painter in @ 
day, for different kinds of painting. Papering walla and windows 
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and doors and mounting pictures are the subjects of volume 17. 
In a list of prices of miscellaneous articles in valume 15 we have 
an interesting price-list of different kinds of wood used at the 


Kind of wood i aaties Price per 
per ou, ft cu. ft 
Yau tan (best rad wood)....... 70 23 (T 15.49) 
Hua li (a cheaper red wood)... . 59 18 ( 11.62) 
Nan mu (Machilus nanmu, s0- 
onlled "ecdat?).......-- e+ eee 28 AS ( 1.84) 
Elm (this and following woods except yellow ne not 
bought by weight)........c.0000. paises sais melee aie wes o. G4 
Camphor wood........ REY SERRE EE re aoe ein Sey 625 
ERWORBG) waicta's'o weivieca4-s Weeieetrak'ea's eeath ee a old ae 
Mellow: poplar... 222 o2iseae 56 20 1.12 
Boithern cypress... . eee eee ee eee nas ceeaneepgeeals -. 120 
SPOTCRNT TY OU PIOUEL Cy oo an mgy teenine es cire een paweMpree ee i 
wan (ime or: poplar) -y 66 6 vesecareecsneemenedseulracer 20 
Shan (deal, pine or fir)...... Bim aval weasaseia di aiataietatacalars ielstelges ete 


One surprising thing about the above list is that elm and locust, 
which are produced locally in the region of Peking, cost more than 
¢amphor-wood, which is transported from Formosa and perhaps. 
elsewhere in the south, 

After this list come the government board prives for wood, which 
are # little higher than those just quoted, anda price list for mar- 
ble and stone, and the coat of transporting these, as though this 
were s part of the government board’s regulations. (It is not 
always clear Just where one list leaves off and another begins. ) 

An example of the technical language used is found in the prices 
quoted for marble and stone where the phrase ¢s‘ai yin, $2 2, 
meaning literally “ pick transportation ”, which at first one would 
construe to mean, “transportation included ”, is found. The 
phrase is not given inthe dictionaries, but 1 infer from an examina- 
tion. of the cost of the stone in comparison with the cost of trans: 
portation of stone that the prices quoted do not include transporta- 
fon, as the example below will show, The phrase “one bridle”, 
by which the animula per cart are counted, would seem to indicate 
one mule, except that the price paid, T 2.30 per “ bridle” per day, 
is so large that it would seem that two animals pulling tandem 
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might be intended. It would require someone aequainted with the 
technical language of contractors or carters to explain these terms 

To quote some examples, volume 18, pp. 9-20: 4 Large pieces 
of ch‘ing pai shih (gray marble), 10 to 25 cu. ft. at T 2.70 per 10 
cu. ft. Pieces from 50 to 3) cu. ft., at 'T 4.50 per 10 eu. tt." 

The rate Tuns up for larger pieces to 400-500 cu. ft. at T 14.00 
per 10 cu. fi. 

In the regulations for transportation the firet item is “ Large 
pieces of ching pai shih, containing 27 cu. ft., to be loaded on one 
mule cart with one “bridle”. For pieces containing more than 
30 eu. fi. add a half mule *pridle” for each cart, making i 
mute “bridles, to go for 8 days. For more than 40 cu. it, add one 
mule bridle for each cart, making two bridles, to go 8 days.” For 
the larger pieces the number of animals and the number of days 
both increase, probably because the larger pieces had to move more 
dlowly. The largest size given is for pieces containing 600 eu. ft. 
or more, 49 bridles to go for 31 days. 

Thus calculating the cost of a piece containing #1 cu. ft, we 
find that it would cost at T 4.40 for 10 cu. ft, T 20.25, But the 
cost: of transportation for 8 days, the minimum time given, for two 
« bridles”, the correct number for pieces of this sito, would amount 
to 136.90. Hence we can be mre that the cost of the marble does 
not include the cost of the transportation, which is much larger. 

In this dame volume we-are told of the measurement of gravel 
from the Hsiang Shan gravel pits and its transportation, rules for 
finishing beautifully marked stone with hot wax, varnish tegula- 
tions for the Yang Hsin Tien (Nourish Heart Hall) and the rules 
for carving the dragons for the spirit shrine in the An Yu Kung, 
the ancestral hall in the Yuan Ming Vian, dated 5th day af the 
1ith moon of the Tth year of Chien Lang, 1742, “ Regulations 
for the Yueh Lan (perhaps an ornamental fexice) behind the 
Chiiung Hna Lon (Hortensia Tower) in the Fang Hu Sheng 
Ching” in the Yiian Ming Yian, and other rules for various kinds 
of metal work. 

VYolumw 19 continues the tetal work. On pages 3-4 we get the 
exchange tate for gold and silver. Each oz, of gold changes for 
13 ox, of silver.” After discussing silver and iron, pewter and 
bamboo, the rules for making straw mats for use im building tools 
and for awnings are given as of tho 26th day of the $d moon. of 
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the 4th year, probably the fourth year of Ch‘ien Tung, 1740, and_ 
these are followed by the new regulations for mutting awnings of 
the 12th year of Ch‘ien Lung, 1747. 

Volume 20 mentions four dates, 1740, for the price list for paper, 
drawing silk, and other supplies for the ‘tien Yu Kong Ming 
(Heaven's vault, empty and bright, the name of a group of build- 
ings) at the Fang Hu Sheng Ching; the price list of hamboo and 
paper for the fourth year of Yung Cheng, 1727; the increase of 
prices in the third year of Ch‘ien Lung for bricks and tile, with the 
provision that the rule of the second year of Yung Cheng, 1724, 
should apply to items not covered in this new rule. But the rule 
of 1724 is not given. It seems # bit strange that the reduction of 
3096 in the price list for glazed tile and transportation, in the first 
year of Ch‘ien Lung’s reign, 1736, is not mentioned until Volume 
34, while this later increase in prices, 1798, is mentioned in Volume 
#0. In this volume the prices and time Tequired for hauling eup- 
plies to the North Gate at the Wan Show Shan, though not called 
by that name at the time, and to the Fu Yuan Gate, « short dis 
tance east of the Great Gate of the Palace at the Yiian Ming Yiian, 
are given. These are followed by a number of price lists for mis- 
cellaneous articles and time for various building operations which 
extend through the rest of volume 20, and volumes 21, 22, and #4. 

Volume 24 gives rules for making gacrificial vessels and orna- 
ments for temple tise. In hoth this and the next volume there are 
references to the new building-operations at tho Heiang Shan park, 
in the Emperor's garden, and at the Yung An Monastery, Volume 
6 aleo records the rules for the foundry for easting the bronze 
pavilion at the Wan Shou Shan, giving the amounts of coal, char- 
coal, crucibles, earth and rope to be used in Proportion ta each 100 
eatties of bronze used. Similar rules for the foundry for incense 
votre at the Yung Ho Kung, the Lama temple in Peking, are 
The next five volumes, 26-31, are taken up with «a graduated 
list of prices for wood of yarions giges, Ping is taken as the basis 
for these calculations, which run from timbers 3 ft. in diameter 
and 60 ft. long (although it is not certain that there were any 
that large) to cost T 1384.94 apiece, down to posts 14 ft. in diame 
ter by 5 ft. long at 'T 18 each, and even to amallir stuif at 'T 1.20 
per cart-load. At the end of volume 31 is found the schedule for 
additional prices by weight and volume to be added to the pine 
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prices for the more valuable woods. ‘These prices are mostly the 
same aa those given above, but with the addition of sandalwood at 
T 1.20 per cu. ft., and three other woods. 

The earlier part of volume 32 is concerned with stone, marble, 
brick, and their transportation. But on p. 39 a brighter subject 
begins, the beautiful glazed tile which shines op the roofs of Chi- 
nese pal li is interesting to notice that the hig convention- 
alized “fish ” that curls ite tal up on the topmost corners of the 
main rooi-beam costa more than ten times as much in glazed tile as 
it does in the ordinary baked clay tile. This roof ornament in size 
No. 3, in the plain tile, is from 2.8 ft. to 2 ft. high, and costs 
TY .80. In the glazed yellow or green tile, Oth style, it is 22 tt 
high and coste T8.586. With each kind of glazed tile ornament 
goes a cartain amount of lead, evidently to solder it into position. 
The larger tiles were so valuable that they must be transported 
carefully on men’s shoulders by carrying-poles, and the smaller 
pieces had to be wrapped in straw and brought by cart. ‘This we 
learn in volume 34. We find, too, that from Peking to the factory 
was a journcy of 220 li or 404 days. This I understand to meat 
the round trip. The porters were to be paid T.15 per day and 
each cart was to cost T 1.413, 

Now the town from which the glazed tile is commonly reported 
to come ie Lin Li Ch‘t, a town at the mouth of the Hun River 
Canyon, a little less than 50 li from Peking and about the same 
distance from the Yian Ming Yiian. It is possible that in Ch'ien 
Lung’s time the glazed tile came from some other place, or that 
the allowance for time and distance was very generous. 

Tt is in volume 34 that we read of the reduction by 309% of the 
prices paid for glazed tile, for wrapping and transportation, and 
that the amount of lead was reduced by 2/10 for the large pisces 
und by 1/10 for the small ones. The subsequent increase of prices 
two years later hag been mentioned in connection with the contents 
of volume 20. 

The latter part of volume 54 and volume 35 contain variows 
lists. of prices for lima, wood, bamboo, hemp, metals, polishing 
materials, hardware of many varietics, painters’ colors and other 
materials, and curtains. In volume 06 under the rules for brass- 
making we find recipes for giving the product the appearance of 
age, We have also pewter work and the wire screening put under 
the eaves to keep the birds out. 
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Volumes. 37, 38, 39 and 40 contain regulations for making and 
ornamenting objects of temple furniture, prayer wheels at Yung 
Ho Kung, images, shrines, altars, a hall of the 500 Lohans in 
building the shape of the character for “field” fq, perhaps the 
one in the Pi Yiin Ssu (“Green Cloud Temple”) or the one that 
was formerly at the Wan Shou Shan. There was a building of this 
shape in the Yiian Ming Yiian, but its shape was significant of the 
cultivated fleids by which it was surrounded and there is no reason 
to think that it was used for a temple of the 500 Lohans. 

The regulations governing the painting of palace and temple 
interiors which begin in volume 39 are continued in volume 40 
with the regulations for the Pu Ning Seu, a temple at Jehol, and 
concluded with the “Regulations approved hy the Emperor for 
background of flowers, fruit, and forest-traes in the Ta Haiung 
Peo Tien (Rich Hull of the Great Hero) behind the Hill of Im- 
perial Longevity.” This list gives the cost per square foot for 
painting various kinds of landscape. Surfaces, representing ordi- 
nary foliage cost T 1.96 per square foot, including both colors and 
workmen’s. wages; while the best sorts of evergreen foliage cost. 
T2.2404 per square foot. This work is in oils, the work of arti- 
sans; for the best artists in China work only in water-colors. 

Forty-four times, in all, the names of particular places or offices 
are mentioned, Nine of these I cannot identify. Of the 33 which 
I can identify, thirteen name the Yiion Ming. Yiian, and seven 
others name places in, or adjacent to it. I should estimate alao 
that well over half of the material of the 40 volumes is concerned 
with the regulations for the building and furnishing of the Yiian 
Ming Yiian. There are four reférences to the Wan Shou Shan 
and to places close to it. Similarly the Hsiang Shan counts three 
references and the Yung Ho Kung (the Lama temple in Peking) 
three. Jehol has two, to a palace and temple, and the Ching Shan 
(Coal Hill in Peking) one, this name being aimply need to identify 
4 certain kind of article, as certain other references aimply identify 
price-lists or types of construction. ; 

Senttered through the various price lists there are some articles 
Which nre designated as “ Western ocean ” hooks, or walls, or dials, 
ind more tian one reference to a» “Western Ocean pagoda top 
(or dagoba top)”, This is the term used for European, and the 
very scarcity of such articles shows that European influences were 
slight on the common affairs of everyday life. The list might have 
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heen quite different later in the reign of Ch‘ien Lung, when he 
had a whol# ect of European palaces built within his palace walls. 

Tf the Yiian Ming Yilan were still standing intact, this manu- 
script in the hands of an expert contractor would furnish the basis 
for a fair approximation of the original cost of the buildings there. 
But now that the palace lies in ruins the estimate could not be at 
all accurate. The lists here do not give us the total cost of a single 
building, but only price lists for certain classes of material. We 
are given the cost of timbers of a certain size and the time & car 
penter must spend to shape them, but we do not know how many 
timbers of each kind there were, nor even the carpenters’ wages. 
We are told the price of many sizes and qualities of roof tiles, and 
many special shapes, bat we do not know how many of each sort 
were used, nor even which buildingé had glazed tile roofs, 

The facts which are given here are of less value to one inter- 
ested in the discovery of definite historical events than they might 
be to the student of architecture, or of interior decoration snd 
furnishings, or to the economist who is looking for the prices of 
building-supplies, cart-hire and many of the staples of life in China 
two centuries ago. 


ILOKO PATHOLOGY 


Monice VANOVEREEEGH 
Kamvvaw-Arayvaw, Mountain Paovixce, P. 1 


Is A PREVIOUS PAPER, published in the Jounwan 49. 1-21, we 
treated Iloko Anatomy. 

In this paper we shall try to give the names of the different 
diseasos, illnesses, bodily defects, eto, known to the loko, 

We shall avoid as much as possible all words that are obviously 
Spanish, and we shall give only those that came to our personal 
notice, 

Let it be said once for all that both the prefix ag and the suffix 
em (past form: infix in) form adjectival yerba meaning “to he 
affected with a certain ilness, disense, ete,” 

akkdap: Straddling, walking with the legs wide apart, § Spnonym: 
wakkang. Bee: bide, 

alimderg: Very aoute pain in the abdomen; As described by the Toko} 
i feeling as if something were wound tightly around the place of the navel, 
at the Inside. Cl fay)biadley anil fay)etkal, Bee; fag)sikal, 

alimbasdg(en): To have sleeplessness, insemola, abnormal wakefulness, 
See: (majtalimddaw, 

(mejalia(dn): To misearry, to suffer miscartiage or abortion, Fren 
the stem alle, “expuleed homan fetus”, the passive prefix ma and the 
lotative auffix ow, 

Other peculiarities relating to women: lunay(ém), butildw, (agpa)- 
sikal, fay jdarnodé, (kajdawifdn), bakkd, fagpomm Juke, 

(agolon-jJdlon: To respira convileively, to gasp. The intermittent -re- 
spiration of u dying persou. Synonym: fageyon-Jdyon. Cf. fagJaipedh, 
Bee: adpkir, 

alunit: A boll or furunclo, aitnated at the knee or, rnrely, at the anne, 
Very painful. Cf. lettég, See: fettéy. 

feg}dmagy To evarnte dmag, a kind of reddish, broad intextinal worm, 
about two inches lon, Cf. fagapel-)dpat anil fag/eriék, Beer fagi ble. 

ampofén): To be pricked by wimpd, a kind of mall, blackiah, fresh-water 
fish. The affected part swell up anil the pain is very acute, See: letteg. 

dno: Pus, matter, puriiont snbetanoe, Synonym: mde, 

eajinfem): To enffer m stroke, ¢. g., when the heart ia affeeted, a stroke 
of apoplexy. Sometimes the body hooomes [vid Aijim meana: wind, 
draft, current of alr. Synonym: (neJbdut iti dtpin, Bee: (maj) talimddase. 

ongkit> Asthma. 


vil 
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Other peculiarities of respiration: (ag /rdrek, (apalon-Jdlon, (ag)- 

fagjanpiit: To bo aMicted with disease of the axilla or armpit. A 
peculiar odor is diffused by the affected part of the body. Bee: goddil. 

(agjwipect: To pant, & gy after running. Ct. fegalon-Jdlon, Geer 
oagkit. 

Gok: A cutuneors disense of the eealp of children, consisting of one or 
ore sappurnting tumors. See: gaddil, letteg, pultdk. 

fagapat-jdpat: To evacuate taeniae or tapeworms, Cf fogjdmag and 
(agjarick, Seer (agi) Mény, 

finjapdyas Invade by aalt-water. Said of rice fields. See! epldl. 

apldt: A plant disease consisting of small massed wf cottonlike threads 
adhering ta the leaves, and incloaing # small animal, probably a kind of 
aphid wr plant louse. 

‘her ulfertions of plants: fag}karifey, foglundp) driaD, hfinJalid- 
weer, hatirfon), finjapdpe, (eajiporet, (aan jdrak, 

dros: A disvave of the month of childron, and occasionally of adults, 
choracterized by the appearance of pearlcolured flukes, # kind of aphttue, 
which make enting almost impossible. This disnase, probably a kind of 
thruch, caneen the death of many ehildren, See: gwely. 

fagjerick or fayJaridt: To evacuate aridt, @ kind of aecaria o¢ round- 
worm. Ct, fagjdmag and fagapat-jdpat. Sev: fagi}hléria. 

eriggkik: Short-necked. See: buttiég. 

arrép: Cf. kordrap. 

ayam(én/: ‘To have @ ido or chicken ticks. See: (mo) talimddac. 

fagayon-jdyon: OF. fagalow-)iilon. 

dvyékas: Slightly stooping. Of, kubbe wull tiaplg. See: buttidg, 

bded: Speaking nasally, throngh the nose, nasalizing, Cf. bedé. Bon: 
wud bad 

dagde lingdt: Prickly heat, = eutaneous eruption of red plinples that 
have a emall white point in thé center; it in attended by intense liching. 
Bagée Mag-dt means Literally “fruit {of} perspiration.” OF fagrajrusd 
and wrisit. See: poddil. 

{Rina }bdi: Hermaphrodite, haviag wornnlike traits (gait, ote.). Bald 
of males, di mean “female”; habdi “woman”; thir infix Inilioa tes 
resemblance, See: hudgde, kidd. 

hekkd: Werr large pudendum or vulva. Tn ite fret meaning a Baked is 
an earthen basin, wsod especially for waehitig rive, ete, Bee: {ma jaliafdia), 

bakkarei: Curved, crooked, bent, twisted, deformed, distorted, hardly, 
mg, a leg, 0 pod, & vtick, «te. Of, sallékup. Bee: pilay. 

Rakragfen) = To feel pain in one's aide, Ch. ballaibifén) and aikét(on)- 

fagitekudr: Ci. (ag/earad. 

hfiajalitudpdg: Worm-eaten. Said of camotes or ewoet potatoes, in 
which = worm, called holifumpdg. has inken its uhode. See: apldt. 

hallaibifen): To have splennlgia, to feel pain of a neuralgle kind over 
the region of the wpleen or milf. From the atem baltaiti. Cl bakndnp(en) 


and sik¢t(en). 
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baliikag: Perverting a person’s words; relating the opposite of what 
bomobody really said, while seeming to quote hia worda: Ds 

bellékot: Swollen. Said of the eyes, when the eyelids are swollen, & g, 
through much weeping, the sting of a wuxp, etc, CE. d/umjdael. See: 
sd gupepyep( én), 

barthgking: Having one of a palr not matching ity pemulant, © g, 
person who ix one-eyed (Oulding), croseeyed (pampkts), limping (pilay 
and pil-dbj, who has only one leg, one arm, one hand (pokdl), one car 
(pisjud or ritgud), etc. Some time ago, a man who limped married a 
girl, who had had one of her breasts amputated: soffors anid they. matched 
perfectly us both wore Langeiny, See: buledk, (ag)diirek, pokdl. 

fagbaJhbard: To have bubves, inflammatory swellings in the groin. This 
may happen, ¢. g., When one haa an infectious wound in the foot. Bard 
means literally “lung.” See: -lettéy. 

bariapring; (Walking) with the body inclined to one side or sidewise. 
Bee: bide. 

barkés: An inilammatory disense of the akin, often originating at the 
waist, and characterized by the presence of redness and itching and dix 
tharge of a watery exudation; probably a kind of hetpes or ecnema. See: 
goddil, 

(ea Jbortée> Drunk, intoxicated, inebriated, tipsy, See: (ma) talimidare. 

faghe/bdsil: To have whithow, felon, panaria or paronychia: Bdsil 
meana literally “wedge,” See: pokdl. 

boriadwfen): ‘To experience a feeling as of water moving In the abdoten: 
(whilo one walks). This happens to people who hnve drunk uo large 
aAttioint of water. #osisow means“ bladder.” Cf. fag)bellad{dn). Boer 
fag)aikal. 

batirfow): A plant. disease caused by « large, white worm or laryn, 
called bdtir, which guaws at the roota. See: apldt. 

fag)b(mjatlig: Whose bruises or contusions dissolve, lenying a mark. 
Also: to be marked by mosquito bites («mall swellings). The ¢ of agbi- 
natlig le offen superseded by a glottal catch in pronunciation, henes some 
authors write; agbinakldg, Sve: lettég, aiget. 

(najbdut #H dibin> Cf. aiginfen). Literally: struck by a carrent of 
air, © draft, the wind. 

fagibayasyébowy: To have cholera, cholerine. See: (agi) Mate. 

bedddl; Cf, mital. 

bedi; Stammerer, wtutteror, hesitating, faltering. This is ono of the few’ 
Hoke words, in which the e is pot pronounced aa weual; the first © in pre 
nowneed av in etammerer, the second tike the German & Cf, ded and 
maitel, Bee: mural, 

feaJbegndt: ‘To suffer a relapee, the return of a diseaan after im- 
provement, 

bekkel/dm): Goiter, branchorele, Mekkél means “ strangling"; the suffix 
is m locative. Soe: lettég, (agpa)pdraw, 

fagjtelladfdn): To be overssted: a sense of weight or fulluesa in the 
stomach, a feeling experienced by persone who have euten to exenss, or who 
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are affected with dyspepsia, whether they suffer from i, or not. Belldd 
means “swelling (of cooked rice, ete.)") the suffix is a Ioeative. (CE 
bagtadwien). Bee: (ug joiked, 

. fagi)bienp; To have disrrhew, a morbidly frequent discharge of lose or 
fluid evacuations from thi intestines. Belling means “throwing awiy "7 
ikelléag (without syncopation) “to throw away. Agibida) aluo means 
“to evacuate the bowels"; the context must show whether the speaker 
nieans tho disease or the simple action. 

Other peculiarities of evacuations: fag) buria, fag /bayarpobong, 
(naJtisay (in), (agiwika, tobbel, (agsdmag, (agapat-jdpat, (agiariék, 
fearjearipit(en). Bee also: fay jatkal. 

(nqjJblés: sprained. Said of any part of the hody, From thi stem 
hellée. Ch (najbld and (iajpiskel(dnJ. Seo: suger. 

(agbe) bcesdg: ‘To be pale, pallid, wan. Gee: (ma) talimsddar. 

tetttd: Cramp, & spuiamodic and painful involuntary contraction of the 
mustles, Sometimes pronounced : bettdg. See: fma) talimedarc. 

fagbijtineg: To be numb, berumbed, torpid, insensible. Ct. (agpi)pikel. 
Gee: (ina) talimidare. 

(mojbirdbid: To fee) diary and feverish, after having eaten birdbid, a 
kind of edible snail, The Toke say that thie happens to people who eat 
hirdbid eat of aeason. Sea: fmajialimddare.. 

bérit: Having a scar or acarlike indentation on the eyelid. See: bettéd, 
pasikis, adgat. 

(ag}biedleg: To feol an actite pain in the abdowen, after having eaten 
what does notagree. Cf, slimdaeg and (agsikel. Bee: fagJaikal. 

(majbinin: ‘To be hungry, to feel hungry. See: (ma) talimadat, 

Edkol: Any projecting bone, = £-5 the malleotl, the wrist bones, the 
brlilge of tha nose, the two projections of the frontal bone an the fore 
head, etc. 

(agbojbokait: Ct. jagbujbussdg. Bokeit men # belly, abdomen.” 

(ma) bla? Luxated, dislocated. Said of any part of the body. From the 
ater Ballé. OCF, (-usjblde and (na) piakel (it). See: wdgat. 

boskdw: Catarnct of the aye. See: buladke, 

battofan): Callosity, callus, Rofté weans cither “ pivot * or © posithon 
af the child ready to be bors,” ‘The euffix is'a locative. Ct, kapayo. Seo: 
fettég. 

bfinjukhdk> Worm-eaten; with ope ar tore cavities OF decayed spate; 
affncte! with mecrosts, with enries. Sald of wood, griin, teeth, ete. Rubbak 
means “wood worm, grain beetle", ete. Bee: toppal. 

fagpamm jukit; To grow iirenata. Said of girls, whon breasta are be- 
ginning to appear- Bukél moans “ seed, sphere, hall, roundness”, ete. ‘The 
prefix agpany means “ta cause; to order” ‘The final wy of the prefix has 
hoon wambined with the initial 6 of the atem into im, which is redupticated 
here, Beer (ma jaliafin). 

fduljbuldafen): To be mounstruck, lunatic. Bélan means “moon.” 
Of. fagujiyorp. See: (agu)dporty. 
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buldiage One-cyed, elngle-eyad, blind in ome eyo, having but ome aye. C7, 
bangeinp. See: bulack. 

bulwit: Blind, eyeless, 

Other defects of the eyesight: buldiay, baighidg, boskdw, bwrdg, 
kordrap, See also: pustpkin, 

baja Momath: A sere or wileer on the wyelid: Literally: fruit of the 
ere. Bee: (agjkamatd, leltdg. 

bwipde> Having ono or both testicles swollen, 

Other peculiarities relating lo males: fdas, paipet, belldp, 
(bina J bade, 

(na)burdbur; Beeome ill through the influence of & burddur, of cual 
spine of the #ting ray. Thid ia how It ia supposed to happen; a maleyolunt 
person catches a esting ray, cute off ite cnudal apine, aml then relomsey it 
alive; if ho sticks the burddur in a troe, Use totter dies; Hf he sticks it in 
the ground, ina spot-on whick a person trod or urinated, the intter. will 
become ill, See; (nokoh)kabladw/an). 

burdg: Having « disease of the eye, which appears us a discoloration 
of the iris: the latter becomes white and the eyesight ia very much fm 
paired, Synonym: eurdg. See: buledk: 

fagjJburla: To have diarrhea or flux, a flowing or fluid discharge from 
the bowels, a purging or looseness of the bowels, Of, faddél. See: 
fagi )Méip. : 

burtoag: Smallpox, variola; pock-marked. Cf. kawdéras anil tokd, Bees 
gaddil, 

hfumjdecl: To bo inflamed; an inflammation of the ryoa, manifestitig 
Hiaelf by cedmees amd swelling, and oocnsioned, © g., by much weeping. 
Aidee! meana “flower bud"; the infix means “to grow, to become.” CI. 
ballékot, See: saguyepyep/ da). 

tusigit: Hemorrhoid, pilex, See: lettdy. 

fagbujbuesdg: Having a pot-belly, o protuberant belly. Said of children. 
Husedg means “ satiety." Syhonym: fagho)bokett, Cf, buttitg. Seer 
butlidg, 

(eoJbdteg: To anivel, With carahaod, it te a sign of the rogérog disnner. 
OL letlet{én) and panatéiy. See: panstedy, 

butig: A kind of wart, an excreseence or protuberance on the face, re 
sembling an ordinary wart, but smaller, softer and lese blidk. Ch 
{fokokjidkek, See: lettég, 

butildw: Protruston of the uterus into the vagina. See: (majalia(dn)- 

battidg: Having o pot-helly, a protuberant belly, Said of adults, oxpe- 
cially males. Cf. (agbuJbuasdg. 

Other peculiarities of stature: /agbu Jbusedg, (gancto)gayday, (kee 
la tiwonjtiwan, kawdg, pandék, doriri, fap j}luk-db, kubbd, ayydkos, 
oriipkik, tiipig, kippit, (ag)/kawil. 

ddig: Ct. mirut. 

dalddl; Speaking with difficnlty. As described by the Iloko: speaking 
lke « man, who Js chewing betel nut. See: mdfal. : 


(ogpa)ddra: To expectorate blood (hemoptysis); to vomit blood (hema- 
temesis.) Ddre menns “blood”; the prefix aype moans “to cause, to 
order.” 

Other hemorrhages: (ag)darinyénjo, (ag/stka, fag)daraadd, (ko): 
dawi(én). See aleo: sigat. 

fagjdaraodé: To suffer a morbidly copious discharge of the menses; 
©. g., after having lifted up 4 heavy object, after having beet beaten, ete. 
Of. fka)dowifan). See: (ma jalin(dn), (agpe)ddra, 

fagidarwipexpo;: To bleed at the nose (epistaxie or nosebleed), See: 
(agpa)ddra, panatésy. 

(kajdawi(dn); Meuses, menstruation, menstrual discharge Kadewiin 
alo meause “habit, custom.” Synonym: (eanga)ilk.. Of. fay)daraodd. 
See: (majalia( dn), (ogpe)ddra. 

dolitg: Cf. gileh. 

(agidorgér; To shake thy head with o alight, rapid, continuous mare 
ment, from side to side, os old women do. CT. fogtatpitasp-dd, Sees 
fag)lammin, 

doriri: Having 4 protuberant breeeh, projecting buttocks. See: bulfidy, 

ddgul > With one or more wont or sebaceous cysts. Said of the ecalp or 
any part of the body, but more expecially of the bridge af the nose, which, 
in thia cuse, looks like having been «mashed and flattened out, #0 84 to form 
ugly protuberances on both sides. See: lettég, panatéip. 

(nejddeor: Injured, hurt; bruised, contneed. Any lesian, bruise, frac- 
ture or the like; any bodily injury causing asvere pain. When the injury 
in external, xaddnor is sometimes used in opposition to masigat, wountled. 
See: stgat. 

fegiduajet: To fall asleep, to drowse, to dore. Before going to bed. 
Ot, aaguyepyep (tn). See: saguyepyep (én). 

(ag)direk: To run. Said of the ear, when discharging pus oF other 
matter, Ddrek means " corumen oF earwax.” 

Other affections of the oar: (nakad jkobladw/(an), ritiag, rteoy, 
hopilasy, piipud, baspkidg, tilerp, 

(amJbét: To swell, to tumefy; when the swelling extends over & eont- 
paratively large area and shows no sign of external injury of core 
especially to have dropsy, beriberi. From the etem bhdl, Ct. Mam) tte. 
Soo: lettég. peddils Tich, eeahies. mange; scab, Cf. audadd. 

Other skin disteere: gudgdd, urisit, hagian (lity, (agra)rasl, 
(eupot)etpot, dok, harkés, bared, kirad blo, tabalt. mdmo, 
vamtid(en), burtdih, tokd, kaméras, Kittel, (ag)hating. (ag)tarin- 
dandm, kamdénaw, fagjanpilt, last. Bee also: lettég. 

(na)gdmud: Poisoned; after huving eaten or drunk food or drink 
poisaned by man, not naturally poisonous, CL sabidoty. 

: Scratch; a slight, superficial wound, Synonym: paromiéd. 
CL (na Jkaramit(on). See: sdgat. 

(agigeradugid: To gurgie. A gurgting sonnd produced in the bowels. 
See: (ag)sikal. 
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geromidd: Of. garadgdd, 

(goyos))peydiy: Whose fat or flesh shakes or vibrates (when in 
motion), Said of obese, excessively corpulent, very int or fleshy persons. 
See: buttidg. 

gidgid> Cf. mégid, 

gilab: Having w east in the eye, a slight squint Synonym: dolép. 
Cf, panpkis. See: panpkis, 

gitdb: Whose teeth clatter. When suffering from fever, ete. Ct. 
(ag) Aperetapéet, See: (agjlammin, toppél. 

gitte: Having a wound or sear, at or near the mouth, See; gusinp, 
a#apat. 

gudgid: An ecxanthema or eruption on the skin, characterized by very 
small vesicles, that have the same color throughout, and contain no pus; 
the affected surface is more or less wet and itches greatly. Gudgdd is 
sometimes, although improperly, enlled gaddil, “iteh.” See: gaddil. 

gurigur: Fever. Synomym: pddot. Cf. (ap) poyegpéy. 

guaitg: Harelipped. The same term ts applied to earthenware notched 
at the rim. 

Other affections of the mouth: soriéb, tammé, piwak, piwis, 
fag)linpis, (makajronpiit, gitiw, (eg)iuptik, mémo, (ay)manp- 
mang, dros, (agka/kdtay, (kabuljkabdi, dmel. See also: foppdl, 
(ogpe)pdraw, wipkit, matal. 

(naHddal(4n):> Whose throat (pharynx or gullet) is obstructed hy « 
shurp object; ¢, g., when a fishbone, a spine, ete. sticks in one’s throat, 
CE. (majiepal(dn) and (najltot(in). Bee: (aypa}pdrer. 

(sangajii: Of, (kajdawifén). From di, town, and the prefix eaitja 
of unite. Sapaili aleo means “ stranger, guest.” 

(ne Mspat(an); Whose throat (pharynx or gullet) is obstructed by food, 
experiencing difficulty in getting the food down the throat. In euch « 
case, one has to drink to get it down. Of, (najiddal(dn) and (na)ltet (dn). 
See: (agpa)péraw. 

kébaw; Doting, dotard, whose mind is impaired by age, in second 
childhood. Adbow, in ite form nakdbaw, also means “ light”, and ie said 
af wine, tobacco, ete. See: (agu/dyoiig. 

Bobbi: Cl, papal, 

fag)kabitég: To be marked or streaked with one or more wales or 
stripes. Cf. ifimmiJitem, See: lettég, sigat. 

fnaked/kabladwfan): A disease characterized by general debility, 
softening of the cars and clammmy perspiration. Literally: having been 
greeted, The sick person is supposed to have been caressed by the ghost 
of « dead relative. Cf, (na)lugdnf{en). See: (og) ddrek, (ma) talimaddaw. 

Other diseases related to superstitions: fnajlugin(an), (ne)}- 
podaiiD (an), (maka)regréy, (noi)kiring, (na) buribur. 

fkabuljkabdl: Masticating with difficulty, unable to chew or masticate, 
©. &, & toothless person. See: toppdl, gusity, 

fagjkalatokét: To shake, to tremble. Said of the knees A sign of 


, 
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debility. Agkalatoket 1 timetgna: he ia very weak, very feeble; literally: 
hia knees eluke, tremble See: fog/lammia, pilay, fma/tulinuidaw, 

kamanaww- Patches of dissolored skin. They are much paler than the 
reat. of the Tloko’s skin and tend to spread. Soe: gaddil, 

foy/kematd: To have a kind of ophthalmia, characterized by redness ol 
the eyeballs and diecharge ot abundant gum. From motd “eye.” Cf. 
mdgid.: 

Other diseases of the eyea: mdgid, (agimakal, bdrya, ti matd. Bee 
aleo: paniphia. 

kambal: With a double yolk. Suid of egg 

kooméor: Bump; « protuberance or swelling resulting from a bump of 
blow. ‘Sear letiég, mipat. 

hamdrass Measles, rubeola. Cf. burtéay and tokd. See: guddil. 

komdro: Pustule, pimple, Synonym: taramidony. See: lettdg. 

/agka)kapedt: To feel weak, feeble, debilitated, exhausted, Syionym: 
fagkajkdpuy. See: (ma) talimddase, 

jogte/kdpuy: Ci. (aghu/kapadt. 

kapiyo: Bilster, whether caused by a burn or other injury, Synonym 
lapdyok, CL. bottofda). See: fettég. 

herebukob(in): To have a sore throat, © g. after having been shout- 
ing for some time. Cf, fagpa)pdraw. See: (appa)pdraw. 

{aa Jkarcia(an) - Ct. (nt Jkoramadt (an). 

(najkaramdt(an}: Scratched, by ‘nalle or claws. Synonym: fnaJ- 
karela(an), CL garadgdd. See: aigat. 

fag/kerominus: To be affected with the sickness, mortal in some ence, 
resulting from the eating of karvninad, a kind of meduaa or jellyfish, One 
experiences a very disagreeabla and strong itching sensation in the throat, 
tiuch stronger than that which orensionally resulta from the eating of taro 
rhizomes, Seer fagps/pdresw. 

fagkejkdtay; To have the mouth filled with saliva; in the cose of 
children or idiots: to drivel, to dribble, te drool, to sliver, to alabber, to 
alobber. Bee: pusiip, Capw) ayorp. 

fag /katity: To have leprosy, lepra; to be leprot, leper, Matmaly: 
the itohing varloty. CL katel, See: gaddil. 

hawig: A very tell man, much taller thin the generality of hit cam 
panions. Synonym: kowiketr, Ci. pandék. See: buttidg. 

kawdkaw: Cl. kucrdg. 

feg}kawll: To erase the legs, either the thighs, when sitting in « 
chair, ete, or tho shacks, whe sitting on the ground, with the knees 
upturned or in tailor’s fashion. ‘Soe: buttidg. 

kawing: Knock-Aneed, iiknoed; whose great toe ie separated from the 
others and polnts more or leas sidewise; whose thumb points sidewlse 
more than usual, whatsoever ite position, Synonym: kewirp. Bee: pilay, 


kelkelfén); ‘To cough, to ave repeated fits of coughing. A «ymptom 
of influenm, a cold, hronchitia, ete, pots of tuberculosia Of, fag Jupek. 


See: fagpe) pire. 
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(lettég a pajklé); An obseeas or a bail, which dischurges ita pus inside, 
and consequently may oorasion blood. poisoning. Literally; overturned 
nbscess or boll. Pakiéb, trom the utem elle, “cover”, and the prefix. 
pa, “to conse, to order", means “with mouth oF aperture dowoward.” 
Cl. letidy. See: lettég, 

kidd: Walking with abdomen protruding, Said also of women in the 
Inst tages of pregnancy. OL. seradgiinud and talonipiided, 

Other pecuHarities of gait: taloigkidd, seraihhinud, akkdag, (ag)- 
faraddék, bariigyring, pillakds, (bing jidi, See also: pilay, 

kilat: With ene ar both lower eyelids stretched downward. Bee: 
poniyhie, 

kilit: One of whose #yed appears amaller than the other, being usually 
half-closed by the eyelids, «. g. through the presence of an epicinthos, 
CL koviptt, kiyep und liskabéig. See: paiiykia: 

Rimat(én): To be wtruck by lightning, 

hipplt: Flattened sidewise, Said of the head. See: budtidg. 

fogkirayJkirdy: To be blink-eyed: ty wink, to blink, to nictaie, to 
nictitate habitually or repeatedly; to ecintillate, to sparkle, to twinkle, 
Said of persons, of fire, stars, ete. Agkirdy means “to wink,” « single 
action. Cf. fag)karidemdém, See; euguyepyop sf dn). 

fasiJ/kMirip: To have a kimd of shoking paley. Airity li the name of w 
period of days, approximately from the twentieth to the twenty-fifth of 
October, and of the utmospherle diaturhances, which weoally occur at that 
time; popular imagination has aseoclated with the Airivig all kinda pt 
beliefs and superstition Naikirid) means Hiterally “influenced by the 
kiria?." See: (nakab)/kabladwfan) and fag)/lommin. 

kisips Snub-nosed; completely shorn; hare, In the first treaning, mali 
of a person, who hos o nose, which is amaller and fintter than ueual, 
especially with reference to the bridge: in the second moaning, eaid of a 
person, whowe hair has been out very near to the aealp, all over the head; 
In the third meaning, said of a plot of ground, a field, ete, which has 
been cleared completely af gras, herbs, ete, Kee: Ponelény, pulték, 

(ay)kisee: To have epilepsy, falling sickness, See: (ma)tetinddow. 

kiwity: Cf. kawitp. 

kodiép: A scar.or blotch, rough, discolored and almest white. Of, piglid, 
Bee: letidg, sdigat. 

kopilés}: Flattened and distorted. Said of the eur. See: (ag )direk, 

(na/koplit(an); Abraded or sbrased, Said of the ekin; whet a person 
is wounded by abrasion or ruperficial excoriation, Synonym: faa Jlupait- 
fan}, Ct sigat, latldt, and (no Jkulotlét(an). See: sdgat. 

korérap> With defective eyesight; myope, myopic, shortsighted, tar- 
sighted; farsighted, kkypermotrope; hypermetropic, preshyopw, presbyaple, 
Synonyma; errdp, matin mandk. See: buted. 

fugikorarét: To be affected with convulsion, cramp, tetanus; to shrink 
from cold. Cf, fegku/burdt. See: fag/lommin, (ma) talimiidan, 

Korirep: With upturned eyeballs. This defect prevents the affocted 
person from looking down. See: padthts, 
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fag/koriteg: To shrivel, Sald of leaves; this is due to plant disease. 
Bee: apldt. | | 

kosipdt: Que or both eyes appoaring smaller than tiaual, © g.- whew ome 
or both eyes are provided with an epicanthus, or prolangation of a fold of 
ihe skin of the upper eyelid over the inner angle or both augles of the 
eye, common in Mongulinns, Ct, Rilit, Ligep, liskabédy and piipkit, See: 


pang hie. 
kubdd: With crooked, curved back; bending down, ateoping (especially 
while walking); humpbacked, hunchbacked. Cf. ayydkeos, See: buttisiy. 

(no /kwletldt(on}; Skinned, flayed, excoriated, peeled. CL latlit anil 
fua)koplit(on). See: migat. 

kattép; With very amall penis. See: busigdeo. 

kidrad: A contagious affection of the skin, chnracterlzed by the apr 
pearance of disrolored whitish patches, covered with vesicles or powlery 
gcales, and at times itching greatly; a kind of tetter or ringworm. It 
oceasionally epreads over the whold body, except the uole af the foot and 
the palm of the hand, giving the affected Individual a dirty appearance 
and # characteristic amell, See: gaddil. : 

kdrad ti bélo; The labalt ékin disease, when affecting the honda. 
Literally; ‘kdred of bamboo. Ci, laboit. See: gaddil. 

fey/kuridemdém: To wink at irregular intervals, to blink (when 
scarcely awake), to glimmer, to wink, to flicker, Said of drowsy persons, 
of lamp, fire, ate. Ct. fapkireyJkirdy. See: sugmpepyep tin). 

fagkujhurdt: To etand all shrunk up. Said of sick fowls. Syuntymi: 
fag/kuyagdl, fagkuskupdt. Cf. fagjkerardt. 

fedtel; Leprosy, lepra: leper. This variety causes vo itching. Ct. fag): 
ating. Bits paddil. 

fag)kuyaydt: Cf. fagku/kurdt, 

(agjkuycgydg: Cl. fag) pigeradr- 

iniyep: With eye: balf-ehut, linking: Synonym: ailyep, Cf, billt, 
hoipét and liskabiit. Bee: pangkin. 

fagku)kayat: Ct. fagku) kurdt, 

Inkolt: An inflammatory disease of the skin, affecting the cheeks, and 
characterized by discoloration and very strong itching, « kind of herpes of 
tetter; it generally begins with a small round patch, which spreads when 
scratched, and Jt disappears only after some four years, leaving a per- 
wratunt mark. CL birad ti bdla, See: geddil, 

(ma) tomer: Soalded, burnt (with het liquid or steam). Cf. (aa)ainit. 
Bea: migat. 

faglom jtamigo: To be affected with a chronic disease, consisting in a 
kind of cold-Hloodednesa. Such persons are axcealingly sensitive to cald; 
they foul cold when there isa litte draft, the amallest breeze, when they 
ure slightly startled, etc. Beei fag/lammdin. 

(tam )laméin(en) Cf. fap jammin. 

(eg}lammin: To feel cold, to be chilled, to shiver with enld, to have « 
ehill reeod by exposure ti cold or wet), ta tremble, to shake, ty 


cold. Synonsm: (tam Jlamiis(en). 
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Other similur affections: faglam)lamige, fag)korard!, (na) padahig- 
(un/, fag)pigorptr, (nai Jkiridg, (og)payegpeg, (ay/kalatobét, gitdh, 
fag/doigér, fagtadpJtatp-dd, (apaid/eidddaw, afumJydr, Soe also; 
(me)talimidare, 

lapiyok: Ch Eapadyo, 

fast; Dundruff, See: gaddil, pultdk. 

lathd?> Gall, chafe, fray, a sore or wound in the skin trom rubbing. The 
fatldt appears only-on the back of horses and on the buttocks of persoms, 
Ci. (najkopidt(an) aud (nejbulaihit(an). Bee: edged. 

letlet(én): Whose nose ia obstructed, having catarrh of the noae The 
affected person experiences difficulty in breathing. Cf. fag/bdéeg ond 
ponotiny, Bee: pawatdéty, 

lettég: Boil, furuncle; abscess, Ci, alunif and (tettdy ao pajkiéd: 

Other exerescences and tumors: (litlég a paJklél, alwn(t, koméro, 
benga ti moti, dok, busigit, fagha/bard, kapiyo, IfwmJtég; (mim) = 
bil, pawpal, ampofdn), bekkelfdn), dagul, fammaor, (ag)kabitdg, 
bottofdn), bdtig, (lokak)(dkak, ritisp, aldinp, (ag) b(inJatldg, pighst, 
birt, kodidp, See alao: gaddil, lfum.)téy. 

IfumJtég: To swell, to tumefy; to hecome infected (tainted with morbid 
matter). From the ute lettdg. Cl. um.) bel, 


Other infeetiong: /makajedeup, (appak)/pakilo. See also: lettég, 
fag/liipus: To make a wry face, grimace, ut the came time slightly 
thaking the hood, «. g., when hearing something unpleasant. See: gieetity. 

(na)lisev(dn): To have a kind of indigestion or dyspepsia, The most 
etriking symptoms are puin in the abdomen, immediately after neali, 
diarrhea and evacuation of almost umligested tood. See: (agi/bléit. 

liskabity: With eyes almost completely shut. The eyelids of such per- 
fone are alinormally large, and their eyelashes almost invisible, Cf. hitit, 
kosipdl and kidyep. Sea: padikis, 

ffimmjitem: Become livid, either by sickness or by coutusian or whip- 
ping. Ol. fag)kabitey, See: siigat, 

(eujledékfan): Pricked, the instrument not remaining in the wound, 
Cf (ws)puria(an), See: sigat, 

(najitotfduj? To choke, having swallowed the wrong way. From the 
etem lomét. Cf. fwajiddal/dm) ond fnajizpal/dn). See, fagpa | pdraw, 

fagléjlua; To bo wutery, tearful, weeping, shedding tera. Said: of the 
eyea Fad puane “tear.” See; aagupeppep( tn). 

(na Nugdn(en); Indwelt; oleeesed, possessed, A further development of 
the sickness described under (nakob /kablader/on), which appears when the 
person in question starts talking; the ghost is suppomml to have entered 
the patient's body. Said also of porsona belinved to be favored with the 
indwelling of « aaint, or to be possessed by an cvil spirit. From the stem 
tdgan, “vebicle”, the pussive prefix ne and the locative anffix en, Of, 
(naked /kabladwfan), See: fnakah)kobladi/ an). 

lugpl: Cripple, lame, unable to walk straight, paralytic, palsied, para-. 
lyoed in the knees, Such persons can walk only in = squatting position 
Ol. lupiad& and eapiloy, See: pilay. 
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fag/lugedt: To have the rectum protruding. ‘This happens occasionally 
‘to childron having dysentery. 

fag/uk-ib: To lean one's heal on one's hands, with one’s elbows resting 
on the ground, while aitting or kneeling on the ground; to ean one's head 
‘on one’s arw or arms, or to bow down with one’s head touching the ground, 
while kneeling on the ground; to lean one’s head an me's arm, face down- 
ward, while lying on one's side, To lean one’s bead an one's hands, while 
in-un ordinary sitting or Kneeling position, is called (agidimeg. To lean 
cono’e heed an ane of one's hands is called fagpen}imid {irom tivid, 
‘4 ohin ", and the prefix agpedp, 7) and ¢ being combined into mj. To He 
ince downward ia called (agpa/kiéh (from kelléd, ~ cover ") of, (letieg @ 
po)kigh). See: burtidg. 

tuney(én): To have hysterodynia or pain in the tterus, after childhirth, 
peeasioned by the failure of the blood to flow out; after the latter las boen 
evacuated, the pain ceases, See: fagJeikal, (majatisfan). 

HivQur: With glare partially uncovered, Said of the penis in a state 
if erection, Cf. pliigat, See: burpaw- 

fna/lurgedt: Cf, (wajlumgtet. 

(najluaptét: Rotten, decayed, putrefied, corrupted, decomposed, tainted, 
spoiled, putrid, Synonym: fuoJlmiqedt. CL (og/rdnot. - 

fupiedk; Cripple, lame, unuble to stand or to walk, unuble to tle dow 
straight, paralytic, paleied, paralyzed in the legs. fupledk also meme 
“sitting on the ground.” ‘To squat or «it down wpon the bares is called 
(agimaaigded. Ct. lugpl, See: pilay, 

fnaltupeit(an): Ct. (na)kopldt(an). 

fagHuptdk: To chap, to feaure, to crack. Said of the lips, the tongue, 
ute, Ci, fagiraipidd. Sce: gusiry, sigat. 

mdgidt: An inflammatory disease of the eyes, characterized by redness of 
the eyeball and gammy eeeretion of echaceous matter all along the margins 
of the eyelids, a kind of blewreye or lppitudo; os @ result the eyelmabes 
generally fall out, Synonym: gicdgid. Ch. fag)kamatd and fag/mikat. 
See: fagikomatd, 

fagimasgmddy: To have inflammation of the commisvures uf the Tips 
Bee: gael. 

matée monde: (Ct, Rordvep. Literally: chicken’s eye. Mohd means 
“eye”; tho » te @ ligature. This appellation le very appropriate, ma the 
sight of the Iloke kerdrap is dimmed more eapecially toward evening. 

fagma)meyd: To experience a yreat debility or weakness of the whole 
texly, without apparent reason} it nsunlly ends in death, See: 
(mo) talimiddat. 

melviel: Unable to «peak, hocanse the mouth is filled with food, See: 
midtal. 

mémo: A children's disease consisting in a kind of iteh or acablee com- 
pletely wurrounding the mouth. See: gaddil, gualip. 

fagimdkat: To discharge gum. Said of the eyes. Ci. mdgid. See: 
fagJkamati. . 

mafat: Eeuncinting indistinctly or imperfectly. pronouncing defectively. 
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Sald of persone who do not pronounce distinctly one or more consenants, 
®. g., the r, the d, eto. Synonym: Beddd], Cf. bed, 

Other peculiarities of apeech: bedé, béed, dulddl, melmél, fog)Kpddal, 
timel. See also: gusiy. 

nina: Cf. dno, 

(ag/iidal: To experionce diffeulty in pronomeing, in urticulating, to 
talk inarticulately, to apeak indistinetly, to pronounce incompletely, ‘Sald 
of dying persons. See: maltal, 

foodiparchigét: To ynash repestediy. Said of teeth, when a person 
ropmtedly grinds the teeth. The singlo action fs called (ag)m@uriét. Ct. 
gitdh. Bee: toppdl, 

apiralir: Dirty, soiled, wmewred, greasy. Said of the body, clothes, ete. 

(vo) Hjorét: Very fibrous, containing little meat or julee, almost entirely 
made up of fibers. Said of camotes, yam beans or sidfkemds, sugar cane, 
ete. See: aphit. 

éayih: Whose teeth become black and deeay piecemenl. Sald only of 
permancnt teeth, Cf. rifri, See: toppdl, 

onipah: Noswless, whose now becomes black and gradually decays 
Ben: pramatechig, 

frajpadehigfan): To be affected with a disease chararterized hy pallor 
imi cold or chiliiness, This is supposed to be the result of meeting a ghost 
m the way, Seer fnakab/kabladw/an), (ma)talimddaw, (ay )lammin. 

fagpek)pokiler To be infeeted, to soppurate and spread, affecting tho 
neighboring tissues, Salil af wounds, See: Uf wat) tig. 

panaténg: Cold, catarrh, rheum, Cf, fag/bdtey and fetletfdn). 

Other affections of the nous: fapjhiteg, letlet(éu), fag)/daruigdiya, 
onigeh, digul, piwie, kindp, (na) panték, pappdp, 

pandék: Short, low In stature, dwarfeh, pygmean, belinwe the eammmon 
tiature; dwarf, pyemy. Of. kowdg. Sie: buttig. 

faa/pantdk: Lang. Said ot the nooe. Cf. pappép, Bee: peed Mira, 

peigdl: Parotitis, mumps. Synonym: habit, Soe: leHég. 

porykis: Cross-vyed, aquint-eyed, squinting, atrabiemio, affected with 
strabismus. Of batpkiny and oftab, 

Other deformities of the eyes: gilab, bilit, kosipdt, kiyep, liskabédy, 
pidgkit, korirep, Eilat, birit, See also: buleck, (ag)Jkamaid, 
aiguyepyep (én), 

parpék: Pestilence, plague. Any contagious of infectious ypidemic dis- 
came of unimals that ia virulent and devastating, ©, y.; rinderpest or cattle 
plagan, glanders or cquinin, swine plague, hog cholera, chicken cholera or 
fowl chilera, ete, 

pappip: Short, fiat. Safd of the nose, Cy. fro/pantdk, Bee: 
panal ily. 

fagpojpiraw: To be hoarse. CU. korchukoh (és). 

Other affections of the throat: karabukob/dm), kelkelfdn), fag) uyéh, 
fag)rérek, fagjkorominas, {najiddal(dn), (wojispal(an), fnaji- 
totfdn}, (agieciddéh, til-ifén), bekkel(dn). See alan: gustig. 
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fagiparpdr: Smushed, crushed, shattered, shivered, splintered: Said of 
the head, the limbs, the fingers, ete, bone, bamboo, ate. Bee: wigat. 

jawed: Fingerless. Sald of the hand. Cf. tugkdl.. Seer pokdl. 

(ag)/poyeppég: To have a chill (forming the precursor of fever), to 
shiver with fever; to tremble, to ehoke from fever; to have chilla ani fever, 
fever und agne, ague, an attack or paroxyam of malaria. Rarely went for 
trembling with foar, et. Cf. gurigue. See: fag/lommin. 

fag/pigersir: To tremble, to shake, to shiver, to shudder, to quake. 
Cansed by old fge, cold, fever, fear, ete. Synonym: (ag)kuyegydg, 
(mon /awegtég,, Bae: fag /lommin. 

pigldt: Cicatrix, sear, naevus, blemish, birthomrk. Ci, Rodidp. Bee: 
letifg, nagat. 

piglas: Cripple, lame, paralytic, one of whose lege ie paralyzed; palsied, 
paralyaed inane leg: walking with one leg trailing behind. See: pilay, 

pigeslt> Hobbling slightly, walking with o slight bitch or bop, halting 
lightly, Timpling a Httle. Cf. pilay ond pil-dk. See: pilay, 

fagpiJpikel: To tingie, to bo prickling, prickly. The sensation some- 
times produced iuo benumbed iimb. Cf. faghijiiecg, See: (ma)talimadac. 

pilley: Limping, halting, watking lamels, hobtllng, walking with « hiteh 
or hop, CY, bovipking, pigetl amd pil-ck, 

Gther affections of the legs or feet: pil-h, pigall, pights, lupialk, 
luypi, saplloy, pulikat, bakkawéap, aalidkep, plwia, fay)kalatokdt, 
jugkt, hawity, telliigfdfen). See alaor kidd, pokal. 

pilakde: Weak-kneel, tottering, walking with unsteady stepa, atambling, 
walking clumsily, See: kidd. 

pilak; Limping, halting, walking lamely, hobbling, walking with a hitch 
or bop, ono log being ahurter than Uw other, Cl bowpkidg, pigad! and 
pilay, Seo: pilap, 

piagkit: Small; with one or both eyes smaller than usual. Cf. kovipét. 
See: posphels, 

pisgid: Ont-wared, having but one ear, Synonym: rigged, OF 
banphiny. See: fag/dérek. 

(na)piskel(du): Sprained. Said of a piskél, avy large muscle of the 
arm er of the Wee. Cf (wa) Mée and feojbld. Bees sige. 

pleak: Large. Said of the mouth, See: gustdy. 

pune: Wry, twisted, distorted, crovked, contorted, awry, turned to one 
side, bent, deformed, curved, bandy. Said of the mouth, the nnee, the legs, 
oli. See: guring, panatéip, pilay, 

pokot: One-handed, having tut one hand. Cf. bodpbiag, 

Other affections of the arms or hands: honpkia?, pdewad, reppery, 
stapkél, nolpdy, wipitp, kareidp, ritidp, (agba/bdeil, saliwaghiap. 
Soe alan: play. 
es Ct gurigur, Pddot aleo mrane “heat” 

re’ San rigid (at irregular intervals). Sald of one or both lega. 
See: pitey. | 
pulldk: Hahl, Ch pusipgds. 
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Other peculiarities of the sealp: puuipgds, dian, ampidie, dob, tani, kiadp. 
pusjot: With glans completely uneovered.. Said of the penis, e g., of 

tireumelsed persons, Cf, Livjes, Bee: huitjdw. 

—opnanee! Having tittle hair, Said more eapecially of girls and women. 

Ht. pultdk. See: pultdk. 

pstapauresary Pricked, the thorn, splinter, «te, remaining im the 
wound. Cf, (naajlodék(an). See: sigut, wen 

(na )putdi(an): Beheaded, decapitated; décolleté, low-necked. Said of 
persons ond dresses, See: sige. 

(agJraipidd: To chap, to orack, to fissure, Said of the sole of the foot 
Of fag/luptik. See: migat: 

fagjrérek: To have rhonchus, rile; rattle; to have death mttle Ct, 
tit-ifjen), See: fagpa/pdrnw, oiphit, 

fegrajraad: To be affected with a cutanoous eruption, very wimilar to 
prickly heat or bagds fiiy-¢f, but caused by sitting on a curalmo, Rasd ie 
the name of a kind of crab. See: gaddil, 

(mokajregrég: To be affected with a disease characterized by fever and 
a kind of stupor. The person in question is supposed to have lost his soul, 
i.e, his life-giving, animating principle. Hegrég means “ dropping“; tha 
prefix meke imlicates completion of the action. Bee: (nakab)kabladse(en), 
(ma) talinnddaw. 

repped: With paralyzed, lame fingers. See: pokdl. 

ribrit: Whose teeth berome black and decay piecemeal. Said only of 
deciduous, tenrporury or milk teeth. Cf. dapib. See: toppdl, 

risgjed> CT. pitrud. 

ripinp: Douhle, acerety, grown together, acereting, Sald of frnita, two. 
fingory, two bdiga, cle. Bea: pokdl 

riacy: Torn. Said of the our, Bee: fog) ddrek. 

ritiag: Exereseenee, abnormal or unnatural growth. This sppears 
chiefly at or near the ears, or as an additional thumb; it fs not to he 
confounded with a wart, a wen, ete, Gee; (eg/ddrak, Jetidg, pokdl, 

fag/rogérog: To be affected with « contagious or infectious disease, 
which munifests iteclf by much ¢niveling. This iz a disease exclusively of 
carabaos. The sume term is applied to the continual cry of hogs that are 
moving around. (CY. fag)hdteg. 

fmakajromit: To laugh Whetlier = lowd of ao suppressed lamgh, 
whether showing the teeth or not. Synonym: (makejrodpelit, See: 
guahin, 

fmakajrodgstit: Cf. (maka /roiplit, 

fegirdeot: To rot, to dey, to wnato awny, to wear out, to be 
gradually. (NeJledpide or fnajlucpait meine “rotten, putrefied, tainted " 
(e. g.. fruits, leaves, ment, Mah, ete), (Najrukép means “ rotten, enapped 
easily, torn easily” (e. g., wood, timber, thrend, cloth, ete), (Nojednol 
moan “decayed, worn out, apent” (e. g. teeth, limba, clothes, mndles, 
ets,}. Bee: toppél. 

(rujrusdk(en): To ernetate seridly, fetidly. Whether a «ymptom of 
dyspepsia or not. To eructate is called fag)tigds, See: (ma)talimddaw, 
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mbidedg: Poison. Any kind of polo: food or drink, naturally pateny- 
ous or artificlally pulsuned, and poison introduced int the body by wourmds, 
Vou of cmaker, ete, ar artificial poiion oi arrows, vie, i+ called yite, 
Ch (na) gderwd, 

enguyepyep(éa): To be very sleepy, droway, heavy with sleepiness, 
Which is characterized by frequent yawning and the involuntary closing. 
of the eyes. Synonym: pepyep(ias, Cf. fag) dwaped, 

Other affections of the-ayea: fag/duiped, (ughkirayjkirdy, (ug) kuri- 
dewdim, fayld lus, bfwumjideet, hallikot, See alse: posittede, 

(ogieaiddéh: To hiceough Ct. tildfens, See: fagpe/pdrom, 

dokits Sickness, Muess, ailment, disease, malady; pain, ache See: 
(ma | lalimida ww. 

fapJeakit: To be sick, ill, indlapoeed, unwell, allbig. 

fma/vabit: To be stek, ete. (ef fagseokit); sick person, pationt: 

fwedwahit: Sore, painful, aching, to ache, to hurt; sickness, ate, (el. 
emir). OM, fact delat, 

sakkuay: Cf, akbdap, 

aaliecogkiag: Unquiet, never atill, disturbing, Salinegtiiy) tl paungim- 
imena moans Hierully: his using his hands is suliwagkiip. Said of persoue 
whe are touching and fingering whatever they see, searching and: overturn: 
ing the content of trivice and. dimawers, joxtling Laiiabboii ete, See: pokill, 

eHtiikep: Handy-legyed. Of. pabkoeciey, Ree: pllay, 

aotlapiding: Cf, addi. 

mmntidfeas: Te le affected with rock, reaulting froni the touth of 
somrid, & amall biack hairy caterpillar; to die from mating samrid, [n 
the firet meaning, eal of pereous; in the second, of unimals. See: godail, 

wopdw: With ecatterod gray haira, pepperandsealt, Cf dha, See 
paltsk, 

arpifoy? Cripple, lame, uooble to walk, paralytic, palaied, psiralysil bn 
the legs, Lugyl i4 a cripple by birth. eepiloy is not, Sear pilay. 

fog/eerdae: To be affected with a morhid craving for food, Such pore 
som foel a longing for food several tine a day, aithongh they aro not 
feally hangry. Oecasionally eed with the «simple meaning of feeling 
hgry, See: (eva) talinddore, 

norunpbinwd: Walking with knees slightly curved ad abdomen slightly 
protruding at overy step. To sanaitkinad there ie a slight jerking forward 
movement of knees aml abdomen; in kidd and taloipbidd the gnit is stony, 
Bee: kidd. 

(rarjseriplit(en/: To suifor front itregnlar or intermittent discharge uf 
urine, to urinate intermittently, a few dropa at a time, Rees fagi}hlia. 

fagiearud: To vomit. to spew. Synonym: fag/bakwor, See; (matali 
mddaw, 

strut: Phthisis, cousunmption, pulmovary phthisiv, pulmonary consump 
tion, tuboreniosis. Synonyri: dig, 

(mojedé; To experience a kind of taintnesa, e g¢.. after having drunk 
col) water when iv o stale of perspiration. From the stem seddé. Bee: 
(mo) tolimedac. 


id 
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afumJgdr> To stand on-end. Said of the hair. From the stem seggdr- 
See: fag)lammdn. 

(egaidjsidddaw: To be affected with a disease which makes one atartle 
at every turn without apparent reason, Sidddaw meana “ wonder.” Seer 
fitg/lammin, 

vidinp: Mole, beauty spot. Synonym: sallapidiay. See: fettdg, 

fogJsike: To have dysentery, See: (agi /bléip, fagpajddra. ae 

feg/sikal> ‘To feel pain in the abdomen, «, p., when a discharge from the 
infestines must take place. Cf. alimdsey and (ag) bindleg, 
Other affections of the abdomen: fag/bisdleg, alimdseg, Iunay (én), 
fagJoclad(an), baxiedwien), (ag)garadugdd. See alan: fagt)biAiy, 
(ma) falimdidaw, 

fagpa/sikal: To suffer the pangs of childbirth, to labor, to be in labor, 
totravall, The prefix egpo means “ to cause, toorder,” Bee: ima joliefdn. 

sikét(en): To tee) pain in one's waist. Cf. bakrddigfen) and balloibifén). 

fageieikkil: To he In a state of complete stiffness, to experionoe nm gens 
eral stiffness all over the body, e ., after having taken a bath ino tule 
of perspiration. See: (ma)talimddaw, 

(na/omit: Scorched, burnt (with fire or hot aolidal. Sometimes teed 
colloquially for: tipsy, fudilled, CE. fna)lamiw. See: sdgat, 

witjkel: Lame, paralytic, palaied, paralyzed in une or both hands. The 
palm of the hand of the siiphdl ie turned outward, Cf. aolpdy, See: pobdl, 

eolpdy: Lame, paralytic, polated, paralyzed in one or both hands. "The 
hand of the solpiy ie simply inert, without being twisted, Cf, simakél. 
Bee: pokdl. 

seridb: With deformed wpper lip. ‘The upper lip of the sorldb bulges 
out at its upper part, almost reaching the nose, without however changitg 
the general trewd and position af its border, See: gusty, 

adgat: Wound, whether stab, cut or rent. CL (ma) koplatfan), 


Other lesions: (nojddnor, (vo/kuletldtfan), tathit, (aajkopldt(an), 
geradgdd, (nojkoramdt(an), (na)todikfen), (nalubed(dn), faal- 
Purivfon), Cog)ranpidd, fag Jlupidk, pitiw, birit, (aydb(injaslag, 
pigltt, kadi¢p, fagj/kabitég, lfimmjitem, kamméor, (na)einit, (ud): 
fami, (najblés, funjbld, (na)pickelfin), (najputdt(an), tna): 
perpér See alvo: faype Jddra, 

frupot/elpets Nettle tach, urticaria, uredo or hives, Am eruption or 
efflorescence on the bedy consisting of round gpote, slightly raised and 
itching greatly. In general appearance, these spots resemble thors om - 
sioned by the bites of fleas anil mouyiltees Sipot meana “pouch; the 
rediuplication indiontos resemblance. See: gaddil. 

eurdgy OL burg, 

fmakeluieup: ‘To become infected. to sxppurate. Said of wounds. 
Sieup means “ ducking; the prefix iudleates active possibility or com- 
pletion of the action. Bee: IfumJtdg. 


wivep’ Ci, kiyop, In several other Philipping dinkeets, sdjep meana 
“gleeping." 
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fabbdl: Hard cvacution from the intestines Cl fap/burts, See: 
(agi biénp. 

(majialimddaw; To feel dizzy, giddy, vertizinous; to be affected with 
sha swimming of the houd; to be fainting, swooning, Ci. fagulaw-)- 


age mneations: /fagulaw-jilaw, /( majedd, farobody (en), (ma) bisin, 
(eg/eardaw, (ay)kalatokét, fagka/kapait, (majbiribid, fagma)- 
mays, fmastiitil, (nakab)kabladw/an), (agbe)bemdg, aijinfen), 
{najpadeiig(an), (ageljaikhil, ¢ili(én), (ag)kissiw, (ag)korardl, 
(mokajreprig, fagbi)biney, (agpi)pthel, bettég, tortéb, (na)barték, 
fapJeqrud, (rujrusdk(en), sakit, (majut-dt, eyam(én), alimbasdg- 
fen). Gee also: fag/lammin, (ag)etkal, 

talliagd(en); To decay, Said of the nail of a toe, which starts deosy- 
ing at one af itd corners, through constant contact with earth, See: pitay. 

taloapkidd: Walking with curved bkxty, it» central part protrading 
forward. The kidd walk with only the abdinmnen protruding, the talomphided 
with the wholw body protruding. frem lege to ehest, Cf, kidd and 
saraipgkinad, See: kigd. 

tammi; With protroding omlerlip. Seo: gusiny. 

(agtaip)/tasy-¢d: To move the head wp and down with o slight, rapid, 
continuous tovemont, as old men do, Agtaigdd means “to nod"; the 
reduplication of the stem marke the progressive form "to be nodding.” 
Ch. fag/doipdr. Soe: fag Jlommin. 

fagJtaraddék: To trip, to move with light quick stepa. See; kidd, 

(menJdrok> To stop flowering. Said of the saburiginey, the nnopened 
Hower cluster of the banana, From the stew tdrek and the prefix mady, 
the final a) of the prefix being combined with the Initial ¢ of the stem 
tuto m. Tardken means “to remove a litter of awine."” See: apldt. 

faramidowy, Cf. Lamdro, 

(og)torindamiim: To have a kind of affection of tho skin resembling 
blivtering; it affects hands and feet and is caused by prolonged enaking. 
Derived from dandm “water,” See; gaddidil. 

farohady (cu): To experioner o feeling af weakness or debility, which 
happens in the morning, when one falled to eat the previous evening. Seo: 
(ma) talimudaw, 

fmaasapeptég: Cl. fag)pigergér. From the stem foyegtép and the pre- 
fix many, the fina!) #p of the prefix bein combined with the Initial ¢ of 
the stem into nm, 

tiLifén): To have convulsions, spuame. Said of dying children, whose 
respiration is intermingled with frequent hiecupe. Cf. fog)rirekh and 
fagimnidddk. See: (agpa)pdrac, fma)talimddaw, 

(ma)}tilti: To feel weak, feeble. Which jaa reault of excessive handling 
by parents, owners, ete. while young. Suid of persows and animala See; 
(mo) tolimddow. 

Nipig: Leaning sidewise; inclined sideways. Baid of the head, Cf, 
apyékot, Bee: tuttidy. ; 
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(tas ta tiwonjtiwon: Tall and jean, Said of persons, Literally; like 
uwwordtiah, See: huttidg. . 
(lokakJt¢kak: Wart, Of. bdtig. Bee: lettdy, 
jekd: Chicken pox, varicella. Cf burtéty and kaméras, See: gaddil_- 
toppél: Having lost one or mare: teeth. 
‘Other sifeetlons of the teath: (kabul/kabdl, (ag)minol, ribrib, dapit, 
bfinJukbak, fomoalijwati, gitéd, fag/iparetapat. See alao:  gweity, 
tortébs A kind of «paxnt, resembling the angina pectoris or epasm of. 
the cheat. (Aa described tiy the Tloko: a very painful disease consietingt 
in a sense of suffocating contraction or tightening of the lower part of the 
chest, which subsequently moves from place to pluce, chest, heal, shuuliers. 
walat, legs, ele, See: (ma) taliaddau, 
tugk!l: Without toes, Suid of the foot, Tuykél means literally “ plant 
ing or fixing In place some long and narrow object," o, o, a camille, @ 
pole, etc. Ci pdwad. -hee: pilay. 
filet: Deaf. See: fag jdirek, 
fagturiag) tiring: To put forth leaves «maller than ueuul, below tlie 
norma! dize A ylont dincwse, Turitgtdrinp is also the name-of « emall, 
almost round, much Hattened fleh. See: opldl, 
(nejubedfdn): Chafed, fretted. Ree: sigat, 
tihan: Gray, hoary; gray-hulred, gray-headed, Cf. eapdw, Bees gulttk, 
fogulaw-/ifaes To feel dizzy, giddy, vertiginows, faint, inclined lo 
ewooti; to be affected with vertiga, swimming of the head. Ch (mal 
tolimddee, See: (me) loliniddavr. 
dimet: Dumb, mute, Bee: pusity, matal. . 
urisif: A cutaneous eruption of red. pimples, resembling thee of prickly 
heat or bugis tinp-—it, hut larger, and-occasionally spreading ever the whole 
body. Sees preatefil. 
fnajut-d¢; Sore, aching, CL (me)/aobit. See: (ma)talimddaw. 
fogjwidk: To cough. A getieral term, sometimes used specifically for 
the cough of conmmptives, Cf keleel(dn). See: fagpa/parow, 
fepuidyesy or fagmajdyory: To be insane, mad, ernzy, demented, 
mantally déramed, of wnvounl mind, lumatic, moonstruct, idiotic, feehle- 
mindod, imbecile; to be affected with dementia, insanity, folly, madness, 
inetia! alienation, mental derangement, lunacy, idiocy, inthecllity, fecble- 
mindeivess, Cf (hul/bufanfen), 
Other mental disewsea: (oul /buléufen), kibow, (agka/kitey. 
fagwatijwdli: Tobe locew. Said of teeth. Bee: foppdl, 
vepyepfiul: CL. sagayepyepfde). Probably not genuino Dlevkeen. 


WHENCE CAME THE SUMERIANS? 


Geronor A. Barrox 
Univeestrr or Peawarivasta 

Tf the Elamites or their clove kindred were the first to settle in 
the alluvial region, which later became Babylonia, as now seems 
probable from the testimony of the pottery, they were not long in 
jindisputed possession of the field, for they were at the dawn of 
history displaced or submerged by a people whom we ‘call the 
Sumerians, though we do not know what they oniled themselves, 
The Sumerians were in Balivlonia before the dawn of history— 
how long before, Mr, Woolley’s distoveries at Ur are just reveal- 
ing—nnd contribnied most to its civilization. They were a highly 
cultured agricultural people, when they entered the countrys 
Wheres they come, we do not know. I} wus formerly thonght that 
they came from the East and were.somehow akin to the Elamites,’ 
butit is now clear that ther represented a civilization distinet from 
und independent of that of Elam, They epoke an agglutinative 
Janguage* quite distinct from that of Elam;* they made in type 
of pottery quite different from that found at Susa," and they were 

‘Sumer, the name by which southern Babylonia was called after about 
2400 no, appears to be a corruption of the woe Clren, the Sanerian 
fame of ane of tie iuartera of Laguah. In the garlleat insoriptions the 
name je frequently written SU-GIR or SUN-GIR: thie might easily he cor- 
rupted inte Sumir or Sumer, For presentations of thin. theory see HH. 
Rada, Surly Babylonian. History, p. 58, 1.0; Rogers, History of Baby. 
lenia end Aesgria, 1,256, pl Barton, Semitte Origina, 182, n. 1, 

*8ee C L. Woolley, The Sumerians, Oxford, 1020, cha. and IL There 
je mueb in ela. T concerning the ethnology, however, from which one must 
dizsent. 

"See, «. g., the late W. H. Ward in the American Jouraa? of Archae- 
dlegy, New Ser, Vol, 1X. 1005, pp. 77 i, 

"For details «ee S. Langdon, Sumerian Grammar, Paris, 111; F. 
Delitesth, Sumerieche Grommatik, Loipzig, 114: and O, Poebel, tfrund- 
sign der tumertachen Girammatik, Rostock, 1023. 

3 Sea, « gp. the apecimane of the language published by Schell in de Mor- 
gan'e INidgation en Perse, rola IT], ¥, V1, and XIV, 

“CY, de Morgan's Ddlégetion mm Perse, vol. XIE, with the pottery pic- 
tired in ‘do Sarees (coucertes cn Chaldee, Sperimene of both kimly are 
pictured in Frankfort’s Study of Pottery im the Asciewt Near Haat, 1. 
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the authors of a picfographie system of writing that wes clearly 
not of Elamite origin.’ A few years ago one was inclined to seek 
their origin in the north, arid to hope that further study of the 
Caucasian languages might bring to light some dialect wkin to the 
Sumerian tongue, but that hope stems at preaent to be vain. The 
work of those who have tried to prove it is not convincing." “There 
is much to be said for the theory that the Sumerians entered Baby- 
lonia from the south, approaching it via the Persian Gulf, and that 
they came froma warm country, In the first place, they are found 
in control of cities in couthern Babylonia, While specimuns of 
their are have been found as far north as the city of Ashur,? Sumer- 
ian control during the historical period did not extend north of 
Kutha. If they ever had control of Kish and Opis, they lost it just 
at the dawn of history to the Akkadians. Agade and Babylon wore 
distinctly Semitic cities, Other indications of a southern origi 
are that their dress consisted, az numerous statues and reliefs show, 
of o skirt, which left the boily nude from the waist up”—a type 
of dress which hardly originated in a cold climate. Further, on 
golem relicious occasions, when Sumerians were officiating before 
thé gods, they disearded all clothing, and were entirely nude.” 

If they came from the south, the question, whence they migrated, 
ia a most interesting one. Some have attempted recently to And. 
the original home of the Sumerians in the valley of the Indus. 
As long ago as 1912 three ingerihed geals of an unusual character 


ror. the Elamite writing of the earilest time in Mélégution em Pere, 
vol. V1, with the Sumerian as set forth in Burton's Origin and Develop- 
meat of Babylowien. Writiag, Leipalg, 1015. 

"For attempts to establish a connection see M. ‘Tserethell's articles, 
“Sumerian and Georgian” in JRAS, 1014, 1-36; 1015, 256-288, and 1016, 
‘158; also ©. Autran, “Suifixes pluriels asinniques ct onucasiana™, in 
Babyloniaca VIL, 1924, 504, and F. Bork, “Das Sumerisch olog kau- 
kanische Sprache” in OLA. XXVIII, 1924, 169 f. 

°C! W. Andreae, Die archoiachen lacktor-Tempel in Assur, Leipzig, 
122, p. 60. uleo Sidney Smith, Barly History of dasyria ta the Year 
1000, London, 1925, ch. VI, 

See, « g., the picture of Ur-Nina and his family on the plaque pie- 
tured in do Sarzee's Décowrertes en Chaldér, pl. Ghia; the various statues 
of Gudea pictured tix the same work, und the utatue of Lugaldaudy in 
Banks’ Bismya, p. 101. ) 

‘A ood example of thia is afforded by the plaque from Nippur. pub- 
lished in Hilprecht's Gld Babylonian Inevripiions, Pl. XVI, and often 
reproduced elarwhere, ; 
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were found st Harappa on the Ravi in the Panjab.* Since 1924 
the Archaeological survey of India has excavated both at Har- 
appa and at Mohenjo-daro, in Sind on the Indus, in strata 
far below those which yield Buddhistic antiquities, sites in which 
they have found hundreds of inscribed objects!* A few of the 
signs in these inscriptions (twenty-five out of one hundred and 
eighteen signs) resemble Sumerian characters so closely that, if 
all the signs were harmonious with these, we should have no hosi- 
tation in pronouncing the writing Sumerian. ‘These inscriptions 
were found in connection with brick buildings and pavements 
which closely resemble the brick-work of the Sumerians in Baby- 
lonia of the period of the third dynasty of Ur, 2400-2300 2. c. 
These facts taken together have led some enthusiastic students 
to connect the beginnings of civilization in India with the Sumer- 
ians. As ninety-three of the characters in the inscriptions whieh 
the present writer has seen do not resemble Sumerian characters 
at all, some of them resembling Hittite hieroglyphs more, and somv 
of them characters in early Chinese writing, while one or two 
resemble Egyptian hieroglyphs, the inscriptions cannot be Sumer- 
ian.* They represent an independent evolution of picture-writing, 





They were published by Arthur Venis in JRAS, 1912, pp, 609-703. 

** See Sir John Marshall's article, “ Firat Light from a long Porgotten 
Civilization: New Discoveries of an Unknown Pre-historic Part of India” 
in the [Mustrated London News, Sept. 20, 1924, p. 528; also the issue for 
Jan. 7, 1928, p. 10; and The Archaeological Surrey of Indig, Annual 
Report, 1922-23, pp. 102-104; 1923-24, pp. 47-54 and pl. XIX; 1924-25, 
pp. 60-80 and ple. XXII and XXVIII. 

™ Professor A, H. Sayoe first called attention to the Sumerian resemb- 
lances in un article in The Illustrated London News of Sept. 27, 1924, 
p. 566. He was followed by C. J. Gadd and Sidney Smith in the same 
journal for Oct. 4, 1924, pp, 614, 615, The hint thus given wes taken up 
by L. A. Waddell in his book The [ndo-Sumerian Seals Deciphered, Lon- 
don, 1926—a hook thoroughly unsound in method. Vaidyanatha Ayyar, 
an Indian scholar, building on Waddell’s work, published In 1927, at 
Maiiras, a took entitled The Sumerian Origin of the Lewe of Mane—the 
trend of which i+ wufficiently indicated by its tith. The last two works 
eértainly are hased on unreality. 

The writer has care‘ully compared the signs in these Indian sexla 
with Chinese, Elamite, Sumerian, Egyptian, Hittite, Cretan, and Cypriote 
characters, and has no hesitation in saying that It ie independent of them 
all. His conclusions have been published in Vol. VIII of the Annual of 
the Ameriean Schools af Oriental Research. Influence from the Indus on 
carly Sumerian art has been suggested to Sidney Smith (farly History of 
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as independent of all other systems as the Chinese, Elamite, Sumer- 
ian, Egyptian, Hittite, and Crotan systems are independent of one 
anothor. The Indian origin of the Sumerians cantiot be predicated 
on the basis of these discoveries: Possibly there was an interchange 
of commerce between Sumer and the Indus, which led to the adop- 
tion of a few Sumerian characters, but it is mot necessary to sup- 
pose even that; for the resemblance of a few characters in the two 
systems may be accidental, just as the resemblance between some 
of these Indian characters and Chinese and Hittite must be acci- 
dental. 

Li we cannot connect the Harappa and Mohenjo-daro seals with 
the Sumerians, we have no evidence connecting the Sumerians 
with India. Of course they may have originated in some Indian” 
center farther away than the Indus, though that is not probable, 
Others have thought of some point on the shores of Persia, accessi- 
ble by water to southern Babylonia; the only difficulty with this. 
theory is that we know of no center in that region where traces of 
such & civilization have been found. As plausible a theory would 
he that they originated in Oman in eastern Arabia, and that the 
curious people in the mountains of Oman, who, according to Har- 
vison,” «till adore the rising sun with religious exercises in an 
uriknown tongue, may be their descendants. It ix possible that auch. 
a people might have descended from survivors of palseolithic man, 
who, during the floods at the end of the glacial epoch, survived in 
the mountains of Oman. Tntil we have more evidence, this theory, 
however ill supported, is as good as any other. 

However, before committing ourselves to any theory, we should 
ask whether the examination of skulls from ancient tombs affords 
us any uvidence of the rncial affiliations of the Sumerians, Up to 
the present time the results of two such investigations ary avail- 
able: L. H. Dudley Buxton’: examination of the skulis found by 
Assyria to 1000 B. C., London, 1928, pp. 40-62), by the resemblance of a 
bull pictured on a seal found ty Woolley at Ur (The Autiquarice’ Journal, 
Vol. VIIL No. 1, Jan., 1925, p. 26 and pl X17, no. 2) to the pictures of 
bulls on these Indian seale It ie doultfnl, however, whether the charac. 
teristice referred to may not be due to peyeholoyionl simflarity, since 
they appear also on a prehistoric Egyptian plaque (see de Morgan, Pri. 
histoire orientale, 11, 140). If there is @ connection, it iw difficult to 
think of its having originated in India. | 

* Pp. W, Harrison, The Arab at Home, New York, 1924, p. 99. 
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Mackay at Kish’? and Sir Arthur Keith’s study of those found 
hy Woolley at Tell-el-Ubaid.” 

At Kish eight skalls were found in prehistoric tomb. Of 
these, five Buxton found to be dolichocephalic in type, consistent in 
form and comparable to those of the pre-dynastic Egyptians, 
though with certain minor differences. Two of the skulle were 
brachycephalic or round-headed. ‘The Brachycephals are divided 
by ethnologists into two classes. One is represented by the Alpine 
and other western races, the other by the Mongoloids. ‘The round- 
headed skulls from Kish resembled the western rather than the 
eastern type. Buxton thinks the dolichocephalic skulls at Kish 
were those of Semites, while the round-heuded skulls he thinks 
belonged to Sumerians. The indisputable facts of importance are 
the differences in the types of the skulls. Before accepting Bux- 
ton’s interpretation, other facts should be considered. 

Sir Arthur Keith’s investigation is based on an examination of 
two groups of skulls; one from Tell-el-Ubuid, buried at the yery 
dawn of history by « people who employed the Sumerian language 
and seript, and who were presumably, therefore, Sumerians; the 
other from 4 cemetery at Ur containing bodies from 1900-1700 
u.¢:, buried by people who spoke Akkadian. Keith found the 
Sumerians to be dolichocephalic with large brain capacity. Their 
sknilx resembled remarkably those of the pre-dynastic Egyptians 
described by Morant,’” and Keith thinks that somatically the: 
Sumerians and the pre-dynastic Egyptians hed a. common aporstry. 
He aleo regards them as belonging to the same race which today 
occupies Mesopotamia, It govs without saying thut the present 
population of Traq is lurgely Semitic aud Arabic, since to our cer 
tain knowledge it has been overrun with wave after wave of Semites 
for the last 5000 years. He found here no trace of the round- 
headed Hittite or Mongoloid type. The akulla from the Semitic 
vemetery at Ur, 1900-1700 8, c., were of the same dolic ie 
type, but possessed a smaller brain-capacity. The inhabitunts of 
Wr at this period were apparently intellectually considerably in- 
ferior to the people of Tell-el-Ubeid of two thousand yeers earlier. 
So far ax the testimony of the skulle enables one to. tell, however, 
>a 


iT Published in Langdon's Kish, Paria, 1924, pp. 115-128. 
 Publisked in Hall end Woolley's Excavation of Totl-al-Uhaid, London 
and Philadelphia, 1027, pp. 214-240. # Blometrike, 1925, po Ait. 
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they belonged to the same race. We know only from the testimony 
of the inscriptions that they were peoples speaking languages in 
no way related to one another, 

These results are strikingly different from Buxton’s, for Buxton 
thought the Sumerian round-headed. It must be remembered that 
Buxton was not guided by inscriptions in assigning his skulls to 
races, ind that since he wrote our knowledge of the elements which 
might at this period enter into 4 Mesopotamian racial mixture has 
been increased. The researches of Chiern and Speiser have shown 
that the Hurri, or their round-headed predecessors, were in the 
Tigris valley, It follows that individuals of this race might easily 
have been buried in a pre-historic tomb at Kish. If we assign 
Buxton’s round-headed skulls to this race, as doubtless we oaght 
to do, it follows that his dolichovephalie skulls from Kish might 
be either Sumerian or Semitic. We could only decide, if we had 
written material from the same stratum. 

The investigation of Sir Arthur Keith opens three possibilities. 
Either the inhabitants of El-Ubeid were Semitea who employed the 
Sumerian language, or the substratum of the populace were 
Semites who were dominated by 4 foreign race of higher eulture—a 
race which had imposed its language without being sufficiently 
arene ee cease the racial type or the Sumerians were tham- 
selves descended from the dolichovephalic men of palacolithic time, 
who had survived in some mountain featness far from the Hamitic 
Semitic center, and had developed an entirely different 


We have already seen reason to think that the Sumerians came 
from the south. It is poasible that their home-land was Oman, and 
that they were ulready inhabitants of eastern Arabia, when the 
Semites entered its western part from Africa, | 





ApvrrioyaL. Nore 
Since this manuscript left the writer’s hans he has received Langdon's 
Pictographio Inscriptions from Jemdet Naer, Oxford, 1928, in which 
Langdon claims to find indisputable philological evidence that the writers 
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A Letter of Saushshatar and the Date of the Kirkuk Tablets 


One of the most debutable problems arising from the study of 
the so-called “Kirkuk” * material has been the question of the 
date to be assigned to this steadily increasing group of docu- 
ments. In their attempts to determine the period in which the 
tablets are to be placed, scholars have hitherto been obliged to rely 
on internal evidence alone, and opinions differ as to the interpreta- 
tion af this type of evidence. Thus Chiera und Speiser, who in 1926 
presented a preliminary digest of the material that Dr. Chiera had 
dug up in Nuzi the year before, suggested the end of the first half 
of the second millennium? A little later Gadd * published the 
results of his very thorough study of the entire Kirkuk material 
that was accessible to him; he favored 1400 as the probable date 
of the inscriptions. A study of the motifs employed in the Kirkuk 
deals, of which the tablets bear numerous impressions, led Con- 
tenau to postulate a date identical to that which Gadd had sug- 
gested independently.* Albright * would place the new material 
somewhat later, with about 1300 aa the lower terminus, And 
lastly, Koschaker,* whose recent monograph on the new legal 
sources from the Amarna period forms an exceedingly valuable 
eantribution to the subject, assigns the Kirkuk documents to the 
14th century, although he reserves the last decades of the 15th as 
Re 


+ With the exception of about 50 tablets published by Gadd {see below), 
the extant “Kirkuk” records belong altsost exclusively to Nasi, now 
Yaghran Tepe, near the modern village of Tarkslan and about 10 miles 
SW. of Kirkuk. But since Kirkuk has become “tradename” for these 
Joeamenta, the mimomer will hare to be tolerated and treated like 
“ Hittite,” “ Aryan,” and similar misleading connotations. There fa ales 
some disparity in the spelling of the name “ Kirkuk”; the form “ Kerkuk” 
is found quite frequently, The official Britiah maps write “ Kirkuk,” 
which Is based on the native spelling. Por thie reason the form with é 
a preferable. 

£Cf, Annual of the American Schools of Oriental Research, vol. vi, “A 
Sew Factor in the History of the Near Kast,” p. SE 

24 ‘Tablets from Kirkuk,” Revue @’ Agayriologic, Fol. XXITI, p. 55. 

‘Je glyptique syrohittite, pp. 168 f.; “Lee tablettes de Kerkouk et 
lew origines de In civilisation Assyrienwe,” Rabyloniaca, IX, pp. 361. 

® Journal of the Society of Orientel Resrarch, XT, 235. 

* Neue Keilschriftliohe Rechtaurkunden aus der Bl-Amarna-Zeit (1928), 
p. 19 
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4 possibility. A margin of about three hnndred years has thus 
heen left open between the earliest and the latest dates suggested. 
In view of the widespread interest which the Kirkuk inscriptions 
have created, and particularly owing to their historical’ and lin- 
guistic significance, 4 difference of three centuries is not wholly 
inconsiderable; a further narrowing down of the margin of prob- 
ability is certain, therefore, to be appreciated by all who have given 
the subject some attention and . ow 
The joint expedition of Harvard University und the American 
School of Oriental Research in Baghdad was so fortunate as_to 
unearth in its first campaign an inscription that enables us to assign. 
at last an absolute date to the Kirkuk documents, Among the 
many hundreds of tablets that were brought to light in course of 
the excayations, Dr. Chiera, the director of the expedition, noticed 
one with # particularly beantiful seal impression. With the interest 
thus aroused the contents of the tablet were also examined, Fully 
in keeping with the excellent seal, the inscription proved to be a 
message from a king. Moreover, the writer waa not one of the 
more or less insignificant Jocal chieftains, but a ruler of a well- 
known and powerful empire. Not to anticipate any more, the let- 
ter and the inseription on the seal are given below in transliteration 
and translation. 
Text* 
H(arvard) 146. 

a-na “it-hi-ia qi-bi-zna 

ul-ma farri-imna 

*pa-n’-ha-ar-ra-Se( KT) 

$4 a-ne ‘am-mi-na-i-e ad-di-[in] 

i i-na-an-na ié-tu li-e-ti-ay 

fila(KI) a-na "4-gi wt-ta-din 

a-no-um-ma 4a-ta-i-at-ti 

“hal-zu-uh-ln Sa %a-ti-ln (KT) 

a-na pate” Sa-pu a-na fo-ti-li-i 93-Sa-par 
10 ki-na-an-na a-na ™sa-ta-ti-ut-ti 

ag-ta-bi pata-fu-mi 

fa ‘am-mi-na-i-e §u-i-ma-mi 

™O-gi-mi a-na pati-iu-mi 

&a am-mi-na-i<-mi 
15 to la @ir-ru-am-mi 

h "am-mi-na-i-<-[mi ?] 





“Gia(KI)-ka, a-na pati-fu a-na fam-mi-na-i-e 


a-na piti-tu fa ™4-gi 


‘To te eir-ro-umemi 
‘) ana pati-su Sa fam-mi-s-i-e 
ma-am-ma Ia e-ir-ru-ub 


(} lot ti-idie, Seal 
sa-u5-Sa-tar 

mir par-sa-ta-tar 
Sar ma-i-te-ni 


. ‘TRANSLATION 
To Ithiya speak: 
“So (says) the king, 
¢(With regard to) *Paharrashe 
which I gave to ‘Amminaye, 


now, from its confines 


LT have assigned o town to Ugi. 

Moreover, Satawatti, 

the magistrate of *Atilu, 

for the definition of their houndaries I have delegated.’ 
‘Thus to Satawatti 

‘Lapoke, The boundary 

‘of ‘Amminaye determine. 

Ugi upon the territory 

of tAmminaye 

shall not encroach ; 


and ‘Amminaye 


apon the boundary of Ugi 

shal} not encroach. 

Indeei, upon the boundary of ‘Amminaye 

no one shall encroach. 

Your (own) town to the district of ‘Amminaye 
T have assigned, 

and do you take notice.’™ 


Saushshatar, 
Son of Parsatatar, 
King of (the) Mitanni. 


aThe transliteration |s haned on the system of Thurexa-Dangin, Le 
Byliateire Acerdien (1920). 
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Pirttotoaroal, Nores 

The number H 146 indicates one of the 370 tablets that Dr, Chiera tram- 
literated on the spot while the excavations were in progress. Of these, 107 
inscriptions have heen published by Dr. Chicora as ® volume in the Har- 
yard Semitic Series. A concordance of the numbers of the records trans: 
liternted and of the tablets copied is appended to that volume. The pres: 
ent ictter is not included among the texts already copted:; it will be pub- 
lished in u future volume. I atm greatly indebted to Dr, Chiera for his 
permission to use his transliteration in the present instance, pending the 
publication of the text, 

1, The name Ithipa oocurs in an inscription on a seal belonging te 
H345. The inscription reais: wit-ki-ia Jar ar-r {a-op-Ai?.. J. It bs 
entirely probable that Sanahshatar addressed his letter to the ruler of 
Arrapha, who acknowledged the suzerainty of Mitanni, 

3. Other occurrences of the same name in the Harvard material thus 
fur transliterated are: opa-a’-ha-ar-[. . .), 322.17; epe-har-ra-as-twa, 
H 325.3; ¢pe-he-erri-no, H 346.17, and ¢pe-he-arreadswa, H 346.32. 
The form found in this letter letrays ite western origin by the suffixed 
determinative KI which is characteristic of a qumber of the Amurna. iet- 
tera; cf. ©. g., eguble, index in Knudtzon, 1574. Thu Syrian provenanee 
of the present tablet is probably also responsible for the guttural in the 
name of the city. As can be seen from tho letters of Tushratta, the west- 
ern Hurrians (Mitanni) employed gutturals, probably under the influence 
of West-Semitie; the enstern branch of the Hurri (Arrapha) wae not 
expowed to such influences and gutturals are here, therefore, srarcely ever 
indicated. 

The ending wa has the value of ‘(the town) of,’ or the like; (#)2 and 
(@)#¢ are obviously forms of the nominative ending, The simple form of 
the name was prestimally Pakarra/i. 

5, l-e-ti-dw stands for liwitidu; the construct atate of this noun is, in 
these tablets, the very common (ine) Tit. 

8. isholeu}ly certainly represents a profession, ay is shawn -by the 
determinative. Koschaker’s doubts (ef. 1. &, P- 15) are therefore unjusti- 
fied. The word ix found (with the determinative) {1 the Amarna letters, 
Kn. 80.10; 67.15. In the former instance It ceeurs in connection with 
the typical Hurriun name Akiya, and should help to remove what doubts 
there are that the writer of the document was ® Mitanni riler (ef. com- 
mentary at). 

The . mccept deposition of witnesses in conjunction with judges, or 
by themselves They are consequently ‘elders,’ or even better * magis- 
trates.’ 

9. S017 yors back to duliet, cf. note to 6. 

12. As n verb is expected hore, éu-d-ma-mi is hest regarded as an impt. 
of Vidow rather than as a Pronoun (#-mimi ‘it {in}t). 

Si. The town referred tis of courne that of Sutawniti and not of 
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The interpretation of the message offers no particular difficulties. 
The king had formerly presented the woman Amminaye with the 
district of Paharrashe. A village in that district is now to be 
given to Ugi, whom the king apparently wishes to reward. The 
new boundaries are to be marked off by one Satawatti, the magis- 
trate of the town of Atilu. To compensate Amminaye, however, 
for the loss of one of her possessions, Atiln is now assigned fo the 
area of Pahurrashe. Ithiya, s local dignitury to whom the letter 
is addressed,’ is personally responsible for the carrying out of the 
king's orders. 

Interesting as this letter is in itself, the great importance of the 
deeument is not due to its contents but rather to the signature ; 
the inscription on the seal is unusually valuable for more reasons 
than one. In the first place, the date of the Kirkuk tablets can 
now be established with absolute certainty. Saushshatar is the 
first known king of Mitanni and his date is to be placed soon after 
1500 nc. His contemporary Ithiya is probably the vassal ruler 
of Arrapha. The Nuzi records deal with at least five generations 
and we cannot tell as yet which of these synchronizes with the time 
of Saushshatar and of Ithiya. At all events the first two or three 
of these generations must tow be placed in the 16th century. Nuzi, 
then, saw its best days a few hundred years earlicr than the date 
which most scholars were inclined to allow it. 

Siguificent is the comment which ihe letter furnishes as regards 
the political conditions of its time. Nuzi and the rest of Arrapha 
ate under the unchallenged sway of Ssushshatar. The Mitanni 
ruler is free to assign and to reassign districts and cities in Arrepha 
to whomever he pleases and the tone in which he addresses the local 
heads indicates that the king will brook no opposition. Ashur, 
which lay on the direct road from Mitanni to Arrapha, is com- 
plotely ignored ; obviously, Assyria was still in a state of submis- 
gion and a province of Mifanni, precisely what we should expect in 
the 16th century. That the empire on the middle Euphrates was 
highly fhought of in the West is abundantly illustrated in Egypt 


7.Cf. note to line 1. 

sThotmes IV marriee the daughter of Artatama, who is Saushshatar’s 
successor, Sanshshatar, then, must hare been a contemporary of Thatmes 
ITl, whose reign began in 1501 B.C. 


a 
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jan and Hittite sources, as well ax in the Amarna letters; but that 
it should extend us far East as Arrapha and Nuzi was harilly 

expected hy anyone. The presence of Mitannian colonies east of 
the Tigris throws a new light on the size and strength of the king- 

dom of Sanshshatar, ‘The writers of the Kirkuk tablets were 

related to the Hurri-Mitanni not only linguistically but also politi- 

cally. 

The message of Saushshatar adds two new names to the growing 
list of Indo-European words preserved in cuneiform records.” 
Etymologically, the name of Satawatti, the magistrate of Atilu, 
may be simpler than that of Parsatatar; but historically the nami 
of Sauzhshatar’s father is of far greater importanes, This ia the 
first time that we cau carry the Mitannian dynasty beyond its 
assumed founder, Sanshshatar, It is indeed a curious thing that a 
comparatively obscure place east of the Tigris should supply this 
valuable bit of information, where the extant Hittite and Mitanni 
sources huve hitherto fuiled us. 

The last lino of the seal fe no less significant than the other tre. 
Saushshatar calls himself hore the king of Maileni; this is évi- 
dently the uneontracted spelling of the name of the kingdom, 
Owing to the potential historical implications peculiar to this name. 
the dincovery of un eatlier form of the word is of considerable valite- 
It ig with thie form that fiture attempts to solve the etymology of 
Mitanni will have to operate.® 

Of more immediate consequence thun the olier writing of the 
name of the kingdom is the fact that Saushshatar remains king of 
Maiteni, although his country is consistently referred to in the 
Kirkuk documents as ““‘Hanigalbat, It follows conclusively that 
Hanigalbat was the geographical designation of the land, while 
Mitanni must have had a purely political connotation. In other 
words, the empire was that of the Mitenni but the country in which 
it was founded was Hanigalbat.* The introduction of the bame 
Mattent > Mitanni may now be attributed with greater plausibility 


* For the latest discusston of and literature on Indo-European lnguistic 
material from Syria and Mesopotamia see the article of Johannes Friedrich 
in Reallewikon der Assyriologie, pp. 144 tf. 

““Ungoad, Aulturfragom 12, suggested that tho name may he ultimately 
connected with that af the Medes. 


“ CL Chicra-Speiser, Le, 77; for latest literature on the sub 
tee Koachaker, L o., p. 18, = 
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than was hitherto possible to the Indo-European ruling class that 
founded the kingdom. The word may, then, be after all connected 
with the name of the Medes2* But until this suggestion, tempting 
as it may be, can be supported by more convincing arguments it 
will remain as doubtful as it is interesting. 

(On this point the seal fails to furnish more information. Con- 
sidering the number of problems which the three short lines have 
helped to illuminate we cannot really complam if some questions. 
atill remain unsettled. When our brief discussion was published 
less than three years ago, its authors had little hope of finding a 
number of their tentative and cautiously put forward suggestions 
established eo soon. The work at Nuzi is going on and any chance 
find may prove as valuable as this exceedingly helpful letter. 


E. A. Sprersen. 
University of Pennsylvania. 


The passage from Matai or Ma-ta-as (the conelform designations for 


the Medes) to Moite-ni is «impler than to Afite-ni. 
6 
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Stilgeschichte und Chronologie des Rgveda. Von Wavrnen Wist. 
[Abhandlungen fir die Kunde des Morgenlandes, XVII. 
Band, Nr. 4.] Leipzig: Devrscux moncexninpiscHe Gr- 
SELLSCHAPT (Brockhaus), 1928, xyi-+ 172 pp. 


In spite of many studies based on linguistic, metrical, historical, 
and other data, only very meager results have come from attempts 
to formulate « relative chronology for the parts of the Rigveda, 
Everyone agrees that Books 2-7, and probably 9, are on the whole 
older than 1 and 10, and probably also than 8. But most scholars 
would qualify this by recognizing that the ‘old’? books contain 
“Iate* verses and even entire hymns, and conyersely that ‘lute’ 
books contain some ‘old’ parts (cf. Bloomfield, RVRep, p. 649, 
on Book 10), 

Dr. Wiist now presents a new and interesting attempt to solve 
this problem, by a detailed study of a kind of data which have 
never before heen used in this connexion, on a comparable seals: 
namely, the data of what he calls ‘stylistio history.” He holds 
it possible to trace, in the RV. itself, extensive stylistic develop- 
ments. The later phases, he finds, approach the standards of later 
(classical) style. By étrictly statistical methods, based on actual 
counting, he undertakes to determine which books of the RV. are 
stylistically later or earlier. He divides the number of words in 
each Book by the number of instances found therein of each of 
17 such stylistic criteria, which he regards as ‘late’ and thus 
finds their relative frequency in each Took. Assigning to each 
Book the number (from 1 to 10) which indicates that book’s rank 
under each criterion, he then takes a mathematical average of these 
relative ranks, and puts the ten Books in an order of age which 
is pottled by these average figures. E. g.. since the average position 
of Books 2 and 6, in regard to their manifestation of these 17 
phenomena, is exactly the same, 5.41, he sasumes that they are 
both of about the came age; further, that they are younger than 
the Books (3, 4. 7, and 9) which show lower coefficients of rank, 
and older than only Book 5 of the family-books, because its co- 
efficient ia 5.88, 

Waist finds that the soundness of his method is supported by 
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the fact that his results show Book 10 as the latest, Book 1 next, 
and Book 8 third. Since on other grounds this much would be 
accepted by most scholars, he argues that we should also accept 
the rest of his hierarchy. He makes Book 9, the Soma Pavamina 
book, the oldest of all as to date of composition of its materials 
(he accepts, p. 170, Oldenberg’s view that it was made up of 
Pavamana hymns which were originally contained in the other 
books). So far as | know, this is « wholly new suggestion. Un- 
expected, also, is his conclusion that Book 4 is the oldest of the 
family-books: Hopkins (JAOS8, 16. 275) has called it * perhaps 
the latest * of them. 

What are these stylistic criteria? First, and most important 
to the author’s mind, adjectival drag Acyé~eu. Then, forms with 
tyiddhi of secondary derivation ; ‘late suffixes’; certain types of 
noun compounds (those made up of more than two members; ad- 
jectival drandvas; tatpurusas with case-form in the prius, ete.) ; 
reduplicated forms and amreditas; numerical expressions; ‘ métri- 
eal’ and ‘ philosophical’ adjectives (these terms and some other 
of the categories need definition, and seem used somewhat loosely ) ; 
“adjektiva mit iibertriebener Ausdruckssteigerung’; appositional 
bahurrthis, and a few others; it would take too much space here 
to make them all clear. 

On many, indeed most, of these points Wiist’s materials are 
certainly interesting and worthy of careful consideration, Some 
ol them, at least, may with mach plausibility be interpreted as 
indicating stylistic date. Everyone will see at a glance, however, 
that the treatment of them must require great tact, and that there 
aré many pitfalls, That the author has successfully avoided a 
large number of them is true, and demonstrates his great learning, 
industry, and acumen. Yet it seems to moe that he has occasionally 
stumbled. And—more important—I regret that I cannot find 
his general vonclusiona as compelling as he seems to consider them. 

To begin with a point on which he laya great weight: the fact 
that drag Acyopou are commonest in Book 10 may be partly a 
sign of lateness; but surely the subject-matter of 10 has something 
to do with it. Book 10 is mainly unhieratic. It contains almost 
all the * Atharvanic, ‘popular, and ‘ grhya’ materials: wedding 
and funeral hymns, charms, and other materiala which deal with 
other subjects than the three-fire ritual to which almost all the 
rest of the RV. is devoted. (The philosophic hymns belong hore 





"ae 
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too, being, as I have recently observed—JAOS. 49. 97-121—as 
* Atharvanic’ as sny charm.) In no other book are the topics #9 
varied—are so many different things dealt with. In a collection 
dealing with such topics, whatever their date, we should 

to find many words not occurring in hymns devoted to praise of 
ritualistic gods and used in definitely limited ritual situations. 
Take the funeral hymns, 10. 14-18. According to Wiist’s statistics * 
they show even more Grag Acyépera than the average of Book 10. 
Does this mean that they ere later than the rest of Book 10? 
On Wiist’s principles this is what we should have to conclude. 
But it seems more natural to suppose thet (if it is not a mere 
accident), it is due to the fact that these are, precisely, the only 
funeral bymus in the RV,, and hence they almost had to use some 
words not found elsewhere. Like Bloomfield, ‘I cannot, for my 
part, imagine any Vedic time without just such, or nearly such, 
funera) stanzas* (RV Rep. p. 649). 

Still less justified are some of Wist’s conclusions about Book 9, 
which he makes the oldest of all—perhaps his most sensational 
dictum. That 9 has the fewest drag Acyépoa is exactly what we 
should expect, for it is the converse of Book 10 in the respect just 
described. All its hymns deal not only with one god (Soma), 
but with one ritual aspect of that god (S. Pavamiina), and were 
intended for use at a very limited set of closely related ritual 
situations. So they are all closely and monotonously similar in 
language, ‘Es wiire nicht miglich, aus dem Hymmenschats des 
RY. sine zweite ahnlich compacte Masse von inhaltlich und formell 
so durchaus gleichartigen Liedern auszuziehen’ (as the 9th Book: 
Oldenberg, Proleg. p. 250). Hence, Book 9 ‘for the most part 
repeats itself’ (Bloomfield, RVRep. p. 644). If it were possible 
to perform the feat which Oldenberg has just been quoted as de- 
claring impossible, we should find that such an equally extensive 
group of hynma equally unified in subject-matter would be equally 
unified in style too, equally self-repetitious, and with equally few 
Seat Acyspera. And that without reference to the date of such 
hymns. Why Wiist considers the self-repeating quality of Bk. 9 
‘cin Beweis seines hohen Alters’ (p. 169) is utterly incompre- 





‘For Wist furnishes, of 45 pages, a complete table of the data under 
each of hie 17 criteria for every single hymn of the RV.! His figures show 


1: 41 or 42 words as the proportion of ar. Avy. in 10, 14-18; for Book 10 
au a whole, 1: 43, 
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hensible to me. It seems to me obvious that it ie nothing of the 
sort, It is a proof only of the fact that Rigvedie poets, when 
dealing with identical situations, tend strongly to use identical 
language, The RY. contains just five funeral hymns; if it con- 
tuined over 100, as it does hymns to Soma Pavamina, we might 
find in them no more Graf Acyépema, because these latter would be 
repeated ! 

The repeated padas found both in Book 9 and in the other hooks 
ure, indeed, porhaps too few in number to warrant any deductions. 
Still, they amount to nearly a hundred, according to my count 
from RVRep. The majority are inconclusive on the question of 
relative age and originality; but they tend rather against than for 
Wiist’s view of the antiquity of Book 9, To be sure, Bloomfield 
(p. 644) considers that Book 8 is regularly secondary to 9 in the 
repetitions, which are particularly numerous between these books. 
But this means little, aince 8 is equally secondary to-all the family- 
books (p- 642). From a study of Bloomfield's treatment of the 
repetitions between 9 and the other books (be it noted that I have 
counted only cases on which an opinion was expressed by Bloom- 
field, who certainly waa not prejudiced against the antiquity of 9), 
1 find that he considers Book 9 inferior and secondary to Books 
2-7 in some seven or eight cases, to Book 1 in four cases, and even 
to Book 10 in two cases; while he mentions five eases in which 9 
is superior to 1, but not a single case in which he finds it superior 
to 2-7 or 10. (He expresses no opinion as to relative originality 
in some 25 repetitions between 9 and 2-7, some 25 between 9 and 1, 
and 6 between 9 and 10.) Considering these facts, is it not more 
likely that the stylistic peenliarities of 9 which Wiist discovers, 
in so far as they have uny real. significance, may be due to the 
yery narrow limits of the subject-matter of ®? Tt may perhaps 
be granted that the hymns of 9 would average as old as any in 
the family-booke; but I doubt whether they are older than the 
general run of ritualistic hymns, Certainly Wist has not proved 
it, if they are. I suggest that similar peculiarities (all negative 
ones, be it noted—absence of certam peculiarities assumed to be 
late) would probably appear in any like collection of hymns, taken. 
from the family books, dealing with « special ritualistic sphere— 
if such an other collection were possible. 

Tt must be added that some of Wiist’s criteria will not hear 
close examination. Take hia list of 'diminutives,” p. 82f.. It 
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contains nearly 100 words ending in-ka or -Ia, To save space he 
omits to explain why he considers them * diminutives"; a very un- 
fortunate omission, for the diminutive character af many of them 
is, to put it mildly, far from self-evident. (There are nota few 
other places in which Wiist’s account lacks clarity and force, owing 
to over-compression,) In some of them the -k or -l is clearly not 
even suffixal at all, tut radical (e. ¢. erké, of. Avestan harabar, 
and. the verb keracaya-); im others the -ka or -la, if it is enffixal, 
is apparently primary, not based on an antecedent noun-stem, end 
hence certainly not diminutive (¢. g, ile, which moreover is wholly 
obseure, so that there is no reason for assuming that the / is 
suffizal; nikdkd, palin, and others have primary -ka); tn others 
the suffix, if: secondary, is not or need not bo diminutive (uduki, 
explained JAOS. 31.115; antika; sayaka, which moreover is proba- 
bly primary; simaka, see JAS. 31. 124; and many others) ; many 
(e. g. pipild, Mpdla) are too obseure in formation and etymology 
to be even discussed, and certainly no arguments ehould be- based 
on any supposed ‘diminutive’ value in them. On the other hand, 
Wiist omits some real diminntives: muhuldi, for unexplained 
reasons: (cf. JAOS. 31. 128), and dlakem, which he nowhere men- 
tions but which ie a certain diminutive (ihid: 158). His list ta; 
in short, hopelessly imperfect. But even if it were a good. list, 
it would not tend to prove hia point; rather the opposite. Abund- 
ant use of diminutives is sof m characteristic of later (classical 
Skt.) style as contrasted with the Veda; on the contrary, certain 
spheres of Vedic language show much more extensive use of them 
than ever appears. ot any period of the Inter language. One of 
these spheres is, to be sure, that of magic (Atharvanic) charms 
(tho Wiiat, p. 83, utterly misunderstand: the meaning of this 
phenomenon; most diminutives in magic are jmprecafory, not 
4 Helwvoll? or “xirtlich ":; eo specilically maneshd in AV, 6, 18.3 
which he quotes, ‘cf, JA03. 31.142). But this means notia ‘ later” 
but rather a lower sphore of language. In other words, if Wiist's 
list of diminntives and his general method were reliable, he should 
draw from them exactly the opposite inference; they would show 
a stylistic tendency the reverse of that which prevails later. 
Whitney, § 1243, is munch nearer right on thia point than Wist, 
who rashly and cavallerly rejeete his statement; and on 4 matter 
of this kind Whitney’s statements are not to be lightly rejectod! 
The diminutive nse of -bd was never wholly lost, but became ex- 
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tremely rare in Skt. literature (1 am extremely sceptical of some 
of the few cases alleged for it), precumably because of the very 
extensive development of wholly different uses of -ta (and ita 
derivative suflixes, -aka, -ika, ete.). 

On p. 47 Wist is wholly in error in his assumption of the “late 
suffix -ika” for a small group of RV. words, every one of which 
is a feminine (-ii7) to an actual or presumptive masculine in 
-i-ka (Whitney, § 12221; the writer, JAOS8. 31. 95 f., 311 f.; T may 
be pardoned for suggesting that Wiist might have been helped in 
his treatment of -tn forms if he had consulted this monograph) - 
The masculine iyattaké actually occurs in the RV., and “ tyattika,” 
quoted by Wiist, is non-existent. Equally imaginary are * Sitike * 
(for which on p, 82 Wist himself has, correctly, sitaka), ‘ hladika,’ 
and ‘ sulabhika’; the (hypothetical) masculine forms of all those 
words would certainly end in -a-ka. The only real -ike form in 
the RV. is Sandika, n. pr. if (as I think likely, JAOS. 31. 296) 
it is to be derived, with Siyana, from the YV. name fénda. And 
this is not mentioned by Wiist! 

We see that some of Wiist’s materials have been chosen and used 
without sufficient care. I would not suggest that these instances 
are typical; most of the others make a better impression on me. 
But even if we accepted all his evidence, would his conclusions 
follow necessarily? I have suggested grave doubts ax to the prece- 
dence of Book 9 over the family books. When we come to the 
relative position of the family books themselves, Wiist’s own 
statistics (p. 152) cause even more serious qualms to ariee. In 
the case of Book 10, which ranks Inst among the 10 books in 9 
out of 17 criteria, 9th in one, and Sth in 5, we may concede that 
such data are apt to mean something, viz. that the style of Book 
10 probably really differs from that of the rest (tho this difference 
need not be based necessarily or wholly on ‘ lateness’). But when 
it comes to comparing the family-books with one another, we find 
no such regular precedence, nor anything resembling it. Wiist 
has to resort to mathematical averages, and I question whether 
any sound conclusions can be drawn from such procedure. To take 
@ specific case: in the ranking according to rarity of the 17 aup- 
posedly ‘late’ criteria, Book 2 appesre once as No. 1 among the 
10 hooks, twice as No. 2, twice as No. 4, four times as No. 5, 
thrice as No. 6, twice as No. 7, thrice as No. 9. Book 3 appears 
twice as No. 1, thrice as No. 2, twice as No. 3, once as No, 4, five 
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times as No. 5, twice as No, 7, and twice as No. 10. Book 2 ranks 
ahead of Book 3 in seven criteria, and follows it in ten. Consider, 
now, (a) that some of these criteria are very minor and show very 
few instances iu any given book; and (b) that in many cases the 
differences in frequency, on which these rankings are based, are 
extremely alight, the actual figures for the different books being 
often almost identical. Are we then justified in concluding that 
Book 2 is ‘late? and Book 3 ‘old’ (Wiist, p. 165), solely because 
the average position of Book 3 smong the ten books is 4.53, and 
that of Book 2 is 6.41? A pretty sweeping conclusion from ¢x- 
tremely flimsy premises, it seems to me. 

In short, while many of the detailed results presented by Wiist 
are interesting and important, the reviewer is regretfully obliged 
to conclude (1) that his method needs much perfecting before it 
can be relied upon to prove anything; and further (2) that it is 
likely to be of use only to an extent just as limited as the force 
of other criteria has proved to be, and only in confirmation of 
those other results; for instance, as to the special character of 
Books 10, 1, and 8. That this special character is in part due to 
actual lateness of composition has long been recognized; more 
than this is not likely to be proved by Wiist’s methods, It would 
certainly be premature to accept his dating of Book 9. As to 
Books 2-7, the data he presents seem rather to confirm the previous 
general pessimism, and to suggest that their relative 
is likely to remain ‘a perfect tangle’ (Bloomfield, RV Rep. p. 644). 
We must, however, thank Dr. Wiist for the loving zeal with which 
he has prepared, arranged, and presented his enormous mass of 
materials; he has made it relatively easy to criticize his work, and 
that is no «mal! merit. 


The Mahabharata. For the first time critically edited by Visuxv 
8S. Suxrmancan, Ph. D. Poona: Brannankax ORtENTAL 
Reszancn Insritvre. Adiparvan: Fascicule 2 (1928), and 
Fascicule 8 (1929). Pp. 61-232 of entire work. 


The first sixty pages of this work, constituting Fascicule 1, were 
reviewod in this Jovaxan, 48. 186-190, As to the general char- 
acter of the work, its importance, and the methods with which it has 
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been conducted, there is nothing to add or modify. The two new 
fascicules continue in the same admirable way the work begun in 
the first; and the unanimous praise with which Fasc. 1 was 
grected by all the Sanskritists of the world is sufficient guarantee 
that the confidence expressed by our former review was not mis- 
placed. The text is here brought down to 1.53.36 (in 159 of the 


}- 

Attention will be called here to a few new matters of interest. 
Dr, Sukthankar’s materials have been increased by several valuable 
new manuscripts. Of overwhelming importance is the unique 
ancient Sarad& ms. which he calls $1, which originally contained 
the first three parvans of the epic. It is unfortunately fragmentary, 
and lacks much of the Adi, including the beginning; collation of 
it therefore begins on page 147, with 1. 26.16. Fortunately there 
is a complete Devanigarl ms. of Adi (K1) which Sukthankar shows 
to have been a copy of a codex very closely allied to $1; and there 
are also several other mss. in Devanigari (the * K' group), which 
likewise belong to the Kashmirian recension. Probably the most 
brilliant result of Sukthankar’s work is his convincing demonstra- 
tion that this Kashmirian reeension, of which virtually nothing 
was previously known, is the oldest and best version of the epic 
now extant. No one who studies the critical spparatus will doubt 
this fact. 

Of other mss. used for the first time in Fasc. 2 and 3, unques- 
tionably the most important sre the three Newari mas., described 
in the editorin) note at the beginning of Fasc. 2; their collation 
begins with 1.3 (or, in the case of ane of them, with 1.14; this 
fact regarding the use of ma, ‘N3” is not stated in the editorial 
note). This is also a hitherto unknown recension, and an important 
one; it shows many agreements with the Kashmirian version. 

On the other hand, Dr, Sukthankar has dropped from his critical 
apparatus the variant readings of 14 mss: which were collated for 
Fase. 1: eleven Devanagari mss. of the vulgate northern recension, 
two of the Kashmirian recension, and one Grantham ms. (This 
fact is stated on p. 63; it would have been well, perhaps, to make 
the statement more prominent by including it in the editorial note 
at the beginning of Fase. 2.) The reason for this procedure is that 
these mas, have proved to be contaminated and of very little value 
for the critical text. Users of the text will be very grateful to the 
aditor for ceasing to burden his notes with such material which has 
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come to appear practically valueless. Tt is as much the duty and 
the sign of a good editor to know what not to say a3 to know what 
to say, and Sukthankar proves’on both counts that he deserves to 
tank among the best of editors. 
FRANKLIN EnoErron, 
Yale University, 


Woodbrooke Studies: Christian Documents in Syriac, Arabic and 
Gorshitn. Edited and tranglated with a Critical Apparatus 
by A. Mixcana, with two Introductions by Runner Hanis. 
Vol, 2. Reprinted from the “Bulletin of the Jolm Rylands 
Library,” Volume 12,1928. W. Hevree & Sows: Cambridge, 
1928. Pp. 332, 


[t is most commendable that Dr. Harris ia concerned to -ropuli- 
lish in permanent hook form the valuable texts appearing in his 
fulletin, for journals are often honorary tombs for the best 
scholarship. The present volume continues the pace set by its 
predecessor in publishing three new documents, all completely edited 
by Dr. Mingana, along with brilliant introductions from Dr. 
Harris's hand. Two of these are Karshiini texts (Arbie in Syriac 
seript), and are documents of a well-known Christian genre, both, 
as the editors hold, of Hgyptiau origin, parallels existing in the 
Coptic, and a reference to the Coptic language appeating, p. 254. 
One of theee is the Lament of the Virgin, edited from two MSS. in 
Dr. Mingana’s Collection, with a colophon alleging ihat it was 
written by Gamalicl and Nicodemus (p. 210): the other is the 
Martyrdom of Pilate edited from two MSS: of Dr, Mingana’s anid a 
third one in Paris; if claims to have heen composed by Gamalicl 
(p. 280). The materials of tho two are akin to the well-known 
Acta Pilati and Gospel of Nicodemus, How Pilato became a 
Christian saint and martyr is iluminatingly told by Dr. Harris. I 
may note hia interesting remark upon éi Torrfov MeaAdrov i 1 Tim, 
6, 13, as an early creedil formula (p, 167). 

But it is the first document in the volume, The Apology of 
Timothy, aa the editor entitles it, which will claim the most general 
interest, For it is nothing less than the report of a discussion be- 
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tween the Caliph Mahdi (775-785) and the Nestorian Patriarch 
Timothy 1 (780-823), in which the latter makes apology for the 
Christian faith by way of “question und answer” between him 
and the Caliph. For this document the 144 pages of the Syriac 
MS, (a copy in Mingana’s possession of w 18th century MS. ut 
Al Kesh, destroyed in the late war by the Kurds) are given in 
photographic reproduction, The plates are beautifully clear, and 
we may take note that at least in America it is far more practicable, 
as regards cost and accuracy, to reproduce texts in this way than 
by reprinting in types. The one oversight in the editing is that 
crosé-pagination {o the text is not given in the translation; the 
similar fault has been committed in Gollancz’s translation of Julian 
the Apostate, which has just appeared. It is therefore almost im- 
possible to control the translation at any given point. The 
Apology, which covers a two days’ debate, is a veritable human 
document. Unlike the formal rhetorical arguments of early 
Christian apologetic, which never reached their destination, we 
have here evidently a report of an actual debate between the third 
Abbaside Caliph and a doughty Christian apologist, the Pope of 
his Communion. It contains such fresh personal coloring, in 
question and answer und repartee, in gentle civility and mutual 
respect between the two distinguished parties, that it can hardly be 
regarded as romance, As an argument for Christianity it arouses 
oar respect for Timothy's intellect and logic, even if to be sure, 
the composition is a one-sided report. It equally presents the 
Qaliph as an open-minded and tolerant ruler, who could brook 
the Chiristian’s stout defence, which involved the denial of 
Mohammad. And altogether it throws a welcome light upon the 
relations of the two religions under the early Abbasides, upon which 
we are too ill informed. An extensive polemical literature must 
have existed between the two parties; from the Christian side 
little is known beyond al-Kindi’s Risdlah, The document is recom- 
niended to the reading of both the theologian and also the student 
of Abbaside culture, 

The reviewer has read the larger part of this fascinating docu- 
ment in the Syriac, and would congratulate the editor on the 
elegance of his translation, often necessarily periphrastic, but cor- 
rect in interpretation. As an earnest of my interest I call atten- 
tion to a few slips in translation, moatly omissions. P, 24,1 19=— 
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text, p. 99, col. 1, I would translate the passage: beginning “it 
teaches also” thus: “it teaches also about the Spirit in the same 
passage [Jn. 1, 4]: that is, in Him, the Ged-Word, was (hewd) 
life, and that is, was Spirit, and this ii nes-esvortinlly (ithdu 
(h)wd, va. howd),” the argument proceeding to discuss the eternity 
of the Spirit. And a few lines below, for “Jesus Christ ( Holy 
Ghost) [sic] is the Spirit of God and the life and light of men,” 
the original has “the Spirit of God is the life,” ete, BP. 4g, 
1. 1)== text p. 116, col. 2, in an argument upon the responsibility 
of the Jows for the death of Christ, the Caliph holding that the 
death was predestined and the Jews therefore blameless, in place 
of “he bore both crucifixion and death at the hands of the Jews,” 
read “not by the hunds of the Jews did he die or was killed ; the 
cross he suffered from the Jews, his death of his own free will? 
P. 26, 1.16 to * Without apace and time” add “and mass” (fara, 
cl. Arabic). P. 47, add to end of last paragraph, —p, 121, col. 1, 
“in the likeness of tongues of fire in the upper chamber: and it 
gave them knowledge of secret things; and it taught them different 
and divers tongues, which they knew not; it gave them power to do 
miracles and signs and wonders: It wrote and delivered without 
change. For not by their own knowledge did they write and finizh, 
but what they saw with their eyes and heard with their-ears from 
the Lord Christ; and whatever the Spirit Paraclete reminded them 
of, this they wrote and delivered to us.” ‘This long omitted passage 
is the necessary prelude to the ensuing question of the Caliph, 


James A. Montoomwsry. 
University of Pennsylvania. 
4 


Zoroastrian Studies: the Iranian Religion and Various Mono- 
graphs, By A. V. Wiit1as Jacxsox. [Columbia Univer- 
sity Indo-Iranian Series.] New York: Conuatsta Univer- 
srry Press, 1928. xxxiv + 825 pp. 


We now have, in the first 215 pages of this volume, the English 
original of Professor Jackson’s treatise on The Iranian Religion, 
which was printed in a German version, translated by Professor 
A. F. J, Remy, in Geiger and Kuhn's Grundriss der Franischen 
Philologie, 2. 612-708, Strassburg, 1908, with the title Dis ira- 
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nische Religion. The author has made considerable additions 
throughout, along with some minor alterations and a few excisions ; 
the new material is generally, but not alwaye, enclosed in square 
brackets, The numbering of the paragraphs is the same as that 
of the German version; but §92a and § 109a are added, as well 
as the Addendum on Manichazism, pages 187-193, The chapter on 
The Moral and Ethical Teachings of the Ancient Zoroastrian Reli- 
gion is given not in the form in which it appeared in GIP., but in 
an amplified form in which it was printed in the International 
Journal of Ethics, 7. 55-62 (1896), as well as in The Evolution: of 
Ethics az revealed in the Great Religions, 143-156, edited by E. H. 
Sneath (New Haven, 1927). The bibliography, which is very full, 
is augmented by perhaps 609), as compared with the German ver- 
sion—-a most important feature, since this treatise, of first impor- 
tance for primary sources, is now again up to date in the secondary 
literature also. 

The reviewer greatly admires Professor Jackson’s distinguished 
scholarship, but is at times inclined to accuse him of a too thorough- 
going acceptance of Parsi tradition. For instance, Professor Jack- 
aon still adheres to the traditional date of Zoroaster, 600-583 B. 0. 
(page 17 n.), despite strong reasons for setting it distinctly ear- 
lier, In like manner he aceepts the developed doctrine of the 
Amshaspands for the Gathic period (334), though elsewhere (§ 4) 
he insists, very properly, on the importance of distinguishing ot 
least three stages in the development of the religion—the pre- 
Zoroastrian period, the Zoroastrian stage, the post-Zoroastrian evo- 
lution. But the Gathas may be consistently interpreted on the 
basis that the terms which in the later Parsi texts desiguate the 
Amshaspanids or Archangels are in the Gathas only abstract terms; 
for the demonstration of this, reference may be made to the doctoral 
dissertation of Mise Marin Wilkins Smith, shortly to appear in the 
series of FLanguage Dissertations of the Linguistic Society of 
America. One notes with regret that Professor Jackeon now with- 
draws the promise of a special treatise on the Amshaspands ($33 
and §#5 end, in the German edition). 

In connection with the plant and drink Aaoma (later ham), later 
deified, Professor Jackson makes a most misleading statement (p. 
62 — § 40, 21); “neither the genius Haoma nor the plant Aaoma 
is mentioned in the Gathis.” This is true in the letter, but not in 
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the spirit; for there are two Gathic passages which mention the 
haoma, if not ly name, yet by unmistakable periphrases. In Fasna 
82. 14, the followers of the Druj are inveighed against az saying 
cattle for their orginstic rites in honor of the duracsa; and duraosa 
is in later Avestan texts a standing epithet of the haome, In Fasna 
48. 10, Zoroaster uppeals to Mazdih to know when he will strike 
down mééram why madahya “the filth of this intoxicating drink’, 
which the leaders of the old false religion employ as a means of 
misleading their followers; this-cannot be other than the Agoma. 
We have here a-most important point, that in the original religion 
of Zoroaster the haoma had no place; it was even a central point 
in the ceremonirs of the worship which he was itttacking. Obviously 
we must recognize an early Zoroastrian religion without the haoma, 
and a later form in whieh it was established when, with the spread 
of Zoroaster’s doctrines, proselytiem in mass entailed the importa- 
tion-of certain non-original practices. Such has hoen the experience 
of most religions, if not of all, and this important step in the his- 
tory of Zoroastrianism shoul not he pulsved over in silence; yet 
mention of it in Professor Jackson's book atterly eludes the 
reviewer, 

The second part of the volume (pages 217-244) is devoted to The 
Zoroastrian Doctrine of the Freedom of the Will. We find the 
important passages on this problem given in original and in trans- 
lation, in chronological ordir—Gathic, later Avestan, Puhlavi, 
Muhammadan, with careful treatment of the evidence. 

Part IT] consists of Miscellaneous Zoroastrian Studies: On 
Some of the Proposed Explanations of Zoroaster's Nama (247-248 + 
rnmmary in Deut. Lit.-2tg. 26, 17 [1005]), A Reference in Theo- 
dore har Khoni to Zoroaster’s Date (249-251); An Allusion to 
Zoroaster's Death as found in Thaalibt's Ambie History of the 
Kinge of Persia (251-256); The Cypress of Kashmar and 
Zoroaster (255-200); An Observation regirding a £oroastrian 
Simile in Bundahiahn 40.10 ( 266-207): Some Additional Data 
on Zoroaster (268-278; reprinted with additions and changes, from 
Orientalische Shidien Th. Naldoke zum 70, Geburtstag gewidmet, 
=, 1051-1088, Giessen [1906]); Tha Religions Jnterest which 
Seistan has historically for Zoroustriana (279-286; reprinted with 
some additions, from Sanj Varntman, Bombay, Sept. 9, 1926). 
The yolome vonclides with a detailed index (287-325), the work 
of Mre. Louie H. Gray. 
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‘Those Studies, though some are in part reprinted, are in truth a 
“new contribution” (see preface, page vii), weloome to Iranists 
everywhere. 

Rotann G, Kent. 

University of Pennsylvania. 





NOTES OF THE SOCIETY 


‘The following persona have been elected to membership by vote of the 
Excoutive Committee: 


Mr, James Devadasan Rev, Allan A, MacRae 
Mr. Murray B. Emencan Dr, W. F- Stutterheim 
Prof. KR. D, Jameson Mr. F.E. Wood 


Prof, H. A. F. Ker 


NOTES OF OTHER SOCIETIES 


Notice should have been printed earlier in thia Joumnat, of the founda- 
tion in 1026 of a now Oriental journal in India, the Jowrna! of Oriental 
Research, published wt Madras under the editorship of Mahamahopadhyaya 
Vidyavecaspati &. RorriswaM Sasru, MA. LE.8&, Professor of 
Sanskrit and Comparative Philology in the Presidency College, Mudras. 
Profesor Kuppuswaml Sastri’s name ie well known to scholars; he ip a 
man deoply learned in the traditional scholarship of India, an also at 
home in western orientaliat learning, a very felicitous combination which, 
were glad to say, ia becoming commoner in Indian every year The Journal 
founded by him reflects his tastes and attainments, which ta, and is 
intended to be, high praise, Tt id now (1920) in ite third volume. We 
welcome this valuable addition to the field and wish it long life and every 
sniecess. 





PERSONALIA 
Professor A, T, Olinatead of the University of Iinols bas gone to the 
Vriental Tnetitute of the University of Chicago as Professor of Oriental 
History, the change taking effect September Ist. 





ANNOUNCEMENTS 
RESPECTING GRANTS IN AID OF RESEARCH 


The Amorican Council of Learned Soeleties I able to offer a limited 
number of grants to individual scholars to assist them in carrying. on 
‘efinkte projects of research in the hurmanletic sciences: philosophy; phi- 
kilogy, literature, and linguistics; archacology and art; musleolagy 
history, espeeinily all branches of cultural and intellectual history, but 
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exclusive of those branches that are essuntially social, economic, amd 
polities) history; and auxiliary sciences, 

The grants are of two categoriva: 

A. Small grants, designed to encourage research by scholars who gre 
trained] fh aelontifie methods of investigation, ‘The normal maximum of 
the amall grants is $100, which may be increased to mot more than $500 
if such increase appears to the Committee on Fellowuhips amd Grants to 
be justified by the necessity of incurring unusual expenses, as for foreiin 
travel, 

B, Larger granté, These aro designed primarily to assist in the advanee- 
ment of knowledve and are reserved for mature scholars of demonstrated 
ability in constructive reasearch, who should be able to devote at loust six 
months of uninterrupted work to their investigations, ‘The larger. granta 
Tange in amount from $750 to &2000. 

Applicants for both entegories of grants must be citizens of the United 
States or Canada or permanently employed or domiciled therein: they 
mist be actually engaged in the research for which they request mssist- 
ence, ad must pereonally be in need of the ald for which thiry apply. 

Applicants should possess a doctor's degreo or its equivalent in training, 
study, and experience. No grants will be made to mealat in the fulfilment 
of requirements for any academic degree, 

Applications muat be made in triplicate upon especial forma provided for 
that purpose, and must be mailed to the Permanent Secretary of the 
Amorican Council of Learned Socleties, 07 Fifteenth Street. Washington, 
D. C,, not later than January 16.° Awards will be made in March. — 

When requesting application blanks, prospective applicants are requested 
to imfieate for which eategery of grant they intend to apply. 


RESPECTING RESEARCH FELLOWSHIPS IN THE HUMANITIES 
The American Council of Learned Societies fe enabled to offer a certain 
cuinher of post-doctoral Research Fellowships in the Humanities. The 
purposes of these Fellowships is to provide opportumities for further train- 
ing and experience in humanistic research to « limited mumber of -ywunger 
echolars of unusual ability selected from among thoas who have demon 
strated womistakablo aptitude for constructive scholarship, a 

Applications and proposals must be presented to the Committes on Fel: 
lowships and Grants an or hefore January 15 of each year. ‘They should 
be made in tripllente om forme which will be provided pan Tequest; and 
should include references, by permission, to three scholars, well aopiainted 
with the applicants, who will be invited to supply auch information aa may 
be needed hy the Committee. 

Applicants must be citizens pf the United States or Canada or perma- 
ently domiciled or employed therein, They must have attained the doc- 
torate or, in the judgment of the Committee, lta equivalent in training and 
experience. They must not, ordinarily, be more than thirty-five (3a) 
Years of age, and they must be posseseed of good health and habits and be 
in soond phystes! enmtition, A physical oxamination may be required of 
applicant at the discretion of the Commities, 


A FURTHER FRAGMENT ON ASTROLOGY FROM THE 
GENIZAH 


Ricnagp J. H. Gorraern 
Cotompra UNIVKESITY 

Ls Vol. XLVII, pp, 202-310, I published a amall Arabic frag- 
ment coming from the Genizah, dealing with astrology. I shall not 
ropeat what I said there (p. 304) concerning the value of studying 
what may seem to be the absurdity of the foolish, The whole sub- 
jeet, since I wrote my previous article, has been discussed with 
much consequent ilomination by Professor Alexander Marx, in the 
Hebrew Union College Annual, Vol. 3, pp. 311 et seq. 

I have gone to the trouble of having certain leaves photographed 
which are the renmant of another work on astrology, and which are 
to be found in Bodleian MS. Heb. D, 36. Even among these leaves 
a few poges are missing. The script is good, square Hebrew; the 
language, of course, Arabic. These pages are probably part of a 
larger work. The letters 5x of the article are in neurly every case 
written as one character. Occasionally a point is used, to mark off 
a sentence, and a small cirele in which is a dot, to mark off a para- 
graph. The Arabic is not always classic ; and, at times, one wonders 
at the manner in which Arabic words and forms are transeribed ; 
Og MDM = aeley; MER ‘PHabal 3; TH seT 
(though, in one place) this is written nymaN); M>=a; moRD= 
SU ; mnm—dy.—umless in all these cases and in similar ones, 
the writer is thinking in the ordinary spoken Arabic of his day, 
and adds the letter m merely for form’s sake. Cfr. 13 in the 
fragment published by Hirschfeld in the JQR., XVI 279—though 
this has to do with a proper name only. 

I am certain that I have gone wrong in translating many een- 
teneea and words. At times, however, we are confronted with a 
veritable jumble; and it ia not easy to render such into readable 
English, It is much more trivial than the Book of Angury—also 
from the Genizah—published and explained by the late Professor 
I, Friediaender in the /QR., XIX, 84 et seq. But the whole subject 
is of historic importance, as Loth suggests that astrology was born 
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in Persia and carried by the Jews to the Arabs. See Morgendind- 


ische Porschungen (Leipzig 1875), p. 267. 
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TRANSLATION 
(fol. 43 r) 
pain and he is filled * with fine things * and sweet speech. He 
will decide the necessities of 
all men. He will be ashamed to ask; for if he asks, he will 
receive no answer." He will bea 


. Tighteons man, hating that which is false, a man of knowledge 


and understanding that which is secret. 


_ He that is born? in the middle of the month will be short of 


stature and afraid of 


. everything, He that is born at the end of it will be kept to 
= 


his bed.* 


. He that is born in the sign of Scorpio will be acquainted * with 


things and will trust anyone 


. Who says anything to him, even a murderer or one that is near 


death.® He will be dark of countenance and brilliant- 

eyed, broad-chouldered and thin-legged. Now, whoever 

is born in the middle (of the month) will be intelligent and 
rich. He who is born at 

its end will be poor und a murderer, He that is born in the 
ign of 

Sagittarius, will be a mighty man and unmerciful. Should he 
belong to the people (in power)? 


literally “and they cover him", None of the dictionaries cite thr 


third conjngation of thie verb; but the writer may write in this manner 
either the first or the second conjugation. 
“i.e pe which Tam forced to render somewhat freely here. 


a Al ss but the translation Js most doubtful. 


“A pore conjecture; all thot can be read Is the article Say . 
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12, he will govern a province2® He will fear'no man." He will 
be thin-legged 
13. brilliant-eyed and dark of countenance. He that is born at the 
(end of it) 
14, will be good ‘* and will do.good to others. He that is born 
at the 
15, beginning of the Sign of Capricorn will become rich; his 
ears will be large. His death 
16, will be by means of a sword or the hangman,* He that is 
born (at the middle *? of it) 
(fol. 43°) 
will be rich and fat of body. He that is born at the end of it 
will be 
2. poor and he will be equint-eyed.* He that is born at the 
hegiming of Aquarius 
3. will be tall and long-legged. He will not be clever, but 
scornful *? 
4. he will be, and sickness will repeatedly come upon him ** in 
his eyes every year, He that is born 
5, at the beginning of Pisces, will be a braggart** and ¢ thiad ; 
there will appear in his eyes 


7 Vob. 
= vey. 


is er a a rT il * | 
re generous” or rellgioue sabe |, ably, 
orn 

* isl, 

glo, 

“This ought to be gt-j) _j—as the anthor would put it MBS) "BD; 
but the remaining letters look like 5, which, however, follows in the 
next Hine, 


* Vol, 

a ee 

“Reading 4 1); though the num looks like « gimel. 
m6) A : 


ry 


1 
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6. defects, and a bad smell in his nose. But he that ia born at 
ite end 
7. will have a long life. 
8... Here follows another chapter. 
9. He whom Aries protects, he will become a tiller of the soil 
and gain from it.™ 
10, He will have four sisters, and trouble in his left side 
11. He will have three children or seven, He will suffer much 
illness and will marry 
12. three wives. He will die a peaceful death?* and those that 
come after him "* will have ease in obtaining 
13. animals.** The-rich will love him; but the poor will hate him. 
14. He whom Yaurus protects, there will be born after him™ a 


danghter*? 

15. He will be fatigued ** of body. He will eat much hay* as 
do animals. 

16. He will suffer from much illness. He will marry seven wives. 
He will make money and, 


17. at the end, he and his companions will mffer and the people 
of his house will become poor. 


ao 
= 
£ 


"Reading uncertain. Text looks like pyyy- I read mig. On the 
margin and coming, as they seem, after pypaps are the words pasty a 
bein. 

pet l) dete ot ane, 

ad ween the words my and yom there ia the same sign thet is 
found in the heading of this section between the words 35 and =>y. 
What does it algnifyt 

“ His descendants. 

™ otlp: Ph OF Ga, 

™ After hia death. 


Ce ee] 
2 


—a. 
* A plural of Bye ye means, also, a glutton. 
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10, 


ii, 


12. 


(fol, 44r) 


He whom Gemini® protect will have a male child after him. 
He will be 


- dark-handed * and cleyer* and powerful; but his accom- 


plishments will be small and he will not 

inherit anything of the wealth of his father. He will have 
three sisters and three children or five. 

His sicknesses will be few. He will marry twice. His affairs 
will become important ** at 


. the end of his life. His life will be pleasant and he will die 


& pleasant death.** 


+ He whom Cancer protects, there will be born after him a 


daughter."* He will become 


» Tich and wise. He will walk and not become tired, ‘He will 


beget many daughters. 
Hig illnesses will be bad. He will marry many wives, His 
friends will obey him. 


; His ways will be pleasant, but his enemies will be strong— 


stronger ™ than he, and his death 

will be a lingering one. He whom Leo protects, there will be 
born after him 

a male, whom he will kill. He will be eating (and) drinking 
all the days of his life. 

He will lead a pleasant life.’ He will not have * money, 
and for others he will tire himself. All 


* The toxt seems to read here prs but T am unable to translate 


ess 


Sp. 


this word here. 
"The text has “Diam (* punctuated). T take it as standing for 
“Read _—¢, which word occurs further on, 
Ls pliny, 
“See note 23, 


“ Under the letter p) are three dota. 
* Reading koph = 1,513 though the first letter is uncertain, 


w Reading Shiney the last letter might also be a sameka; L @. 


lax, “weak”. 
™ Text has SYnn with a non-final kof, 


16. 
16. 


17. 
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his friends will be in good estate, his enemies lowly. He will 
die suddenly.” 

He whom Virgo protects, there will be born after him a 
daughter.” 

He will reward goodness,“ will discharge the duties of all 
men. There will be to him 

three brothers stronger than himself in his father’s house, He 
will be troubled and there will be 

to him two children or four. He will suffer from sicknesses 
and will marry twice. 

(One folio is lost here, referring to the other six signs of the 
Zodiac.) 

(fol. 45 r) 


. is born @ will be a slayer, and if he is born in the time * of 


Venus 


. he will he happy and the owner of good things* But if the 


time be that of Saturn he will be 

powerful and scornful, but he will not be rich. 

He that is born on a Monday will be. ..... ,* at one time 
he will be rich 


. at another time he will be wanting. He will frighten the 


people of his place, but they will pay no attention to him,“ 
because he was born on the day of the Full Moon. Now this 
is the guide-post ** for (each) month. 


. From the beginning of the month until its middle one is in 


good condition,” for one comes (to life) at the fullness 





vr ter 


aoe, 


* Cir. note 35. Do the three dota differentiate .., from ,_,? 


Be at iQ. 
= Nin: bat, evidently, mm JJ] 523, 


** ie. under the auspices, 


* What $x means, I do not know. From that which follows one 


would guess that it means “of uncertain state” or the like. 


“VE. 


* \-.., One would expect 413! 


800 
8. 
9. 

10, 

ll. 

12. 

13, 

14, 

15, 

16. 


17. 


é. 


6. 
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of the Moon. From the middle until the end he will tremble( ?). 
If he is born 

when the moon is shining” he will become a Cadi. But if 
he is born when the sun is shining 

he will be a poor man. If he is born while Mercury is shining 
or Jupiter he will be 

happy, if when Mars is shining, he will be the owner of good 
things ; if at the time of Venus, he will 

be rich and kind-hearted,** but small of body. 

He that is born on Tuesday will be impudent-faced and will be 

proud because he was born on Mars’ day, for the time that is 
under Mars 

is horrible. If he is (born)* in the time of Venus he will 
be emall of body. 

Tf in the time of Mercury and Jupiter, he will be a righteous 
man. 

If he is born in time of Saturn, he will be a fighter and at 
the end of his days he will be grieved, 


(fol. 46 r) 


- If he is (born) at the time of the Sun he will be secure 


(and) in good condition. 


p He that is born on Wednesday, will be a man of dignity and 


sound and a Cadi. 


If the season is under Mercury and Jupiter, he will be intelli- 


gent and rich. 

If the season be under Venus, he will be rich and generous, 
but his sickness will be diarrhea. 

If the season be under Mars, sometimes he will be generous, 
sometimes evilly-inclined. 

If the season be under Saturn, he will be wise, but he will 
not he rich; if the season is 


* Text has simply “at the time of the moan.” 
“One would expect 15! 


pe St soo costs ls. Does this mean that anything done 
under the influence of Mars is so qualified? 


%. 
8. 


10. 


it. 


12, 


13, 


14. 


15, 
16. 


1%. 


on 
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under the Sun, he will be noble but not rich.™ 

He that ie born on Thursday will be noble and rich and intelli- 
gent. Now if 

the season is under Jupiter, he will be noble, rich and kind- 
hearted; but if 

the season is under Mercury, he will be clever and rich ** and 
good; if the season is 

under Mars, at times it will be well with him, at times evil; 
if the time is under 

Venus, he will be good and rich; if the time is under Saturn, 
he will be a powerful man 

and will walk in the right path. If the season is that of the 
Moon, he will be a Cadi and a doer 

of right. If the season is that of the Sun, he will be a man 
of words,” and a man 

of ecstasy and fear.*' He that is born on Friday, will be good 

and rich. If the season is that of Venus, he will have pains 
in-his body. If 

the season is that of Mars, he will be good and rich. If the 
season is that of Jupiter 


(fol. 46 v) 
or ™ Mercury he will be clever, rich and kind and beloved. If 
the season 


. be that of Saturn, he will be a powerful man. If the season 


be that of the Moon, he will be a Cadi, 


. in the place in which he lives.“ If the season be that of the 


sun, he will be a braggart and a bad fellow. 
He that is born on Saturday, he will smell from 


. his body.** If the seasan be that of Saturn, he will be arrogant 


and a scornful! fellow. 





MLS WH, 
* Thie word may be crossed out in the text. 


“Or “of hie word”, 
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6. If the season be that of Venus he will drive people away, and 
then return and placate them. 

7. If the season be that of Jupiter, he will be righteous and 
beloved 

8, of men. If the season be that of Mercury . ..*! 

9. If the season is that of Mars, he will be strong . . 

10. If the season is that of the Moon, he will be strong and a 
Cadi.** 

ll. Genesis @ 

12. Anyone who will have placed * one of these shining stare ® in 

13. his Zodiac sign, will be honored and his favors accepted. If, 
now, 

14. Mars has finished its course at his birth, he will live for « long 
time, 

15. but (finally) will be killed by the sword. If the Sun and Mars 
are present at the time 

16. of his birth, he will be burned in fire. If the Sun and Mars 

17. are in the house , . .“* he, also, will be burned in fire. 





“ The rest of the line ie blotched in the text. 

* Reading yxpy - 

"Before this, and on the same line, are the letters, oye ry 
which, evidently, go back to Rashi on Shabbat 16#a: 


, ‘ 

cs 523m mywn nx pwowon jn mb 1 
he poms Sun, my Venus, p55 Mercury, 55 Moon, syn5y 
Saturn, pts Jupiter, omy Mars, Cfr, also, Rashi to Brubhin 56a, and 
see Efron in JOR. XX, p. 128, note 11. The word following is elther 
PWN OF OM WH: unless the last circle is merely « sign of panctuation. 


oS { 

<3). 

MSlys PL Of osyu, 

" What nonse mo means, fT do not know. If It has any con- 


nection with .",| “father”, it will make no sense; though in the letter 
went by the Rabbis of Southern France to Maimonides, and fortunately 
published by Marx (loc. cit., §11), they ask whether the fate of the other 
members of the family can be learned through astrology. We should then 


read here alll saan}. 


THE BIBLICAL NIMROD AND THE KINGDOM OF 
EANNA 


Josern Poriicua 
Sr, Castwie’s Recrosy, Mawanor Crrr, Pa. 


by THs anricix I am going to advance a hypothesis concerning 
the Biblical Nimrod, a man of Cushitic origin who became a Baby- 
lonian ruler. It has been suggested that Nimrod is identical with 
one of the kings of the first dynasty of Uruk, Gilgamesh (com- 
monly) or Lugalbanda (Deimel). We have at present no certain 
historical reports of that old epoch. We know only the views of 
the Babylonian historians who left us the lists of Babylonian kings 
of the oldest times. The lista we have were written about 2000 B. 0. 
Their truthfulness for later periods is generally proved by historic 
inscriptions from the time of Lugalzaggisi, king of Uruk. As for 
the older epoch the value of these lists ia not yet certain. Besides, 
there are in the Babylonian literature some historical legends con- 
cerning the oldest kings of Uruk, but we have no means of learning 
their historical values. These conditions cannot encourage anyone 
to make an inguiry concerning: the Biblical Nimrod. My reason 
for trying it lies in the curious notice that Nimrod was of Cushitic 
origin. In the Babylonian tradition we find Meskingasher, the 
founder of the first dynasty of Uruk, bearing some Hamitic 
(Egyptian) features. Perhaps there is some connection between 
the Hamite of Uruk and the Cushite Nimrod. It is worth while 
to compare the Biblical notice of Nimrod with the views of the 
Babylonian historians concerning the first dynasty of Uruk. The 
results cannot be quite certain, but they can give some useful hints 
concerning the Old Babylonian history. 

The first book of the Bible asys in the tenth chapter, vy. 8-12, 
as follows: 


Cush had begotten Nimrod. He was the first mighty man on 
earth. He was s mighty hunter before Jahweh ; so it is said 
“as Nimrod, a mighty hunter before Jahweh”. His first 
kingdom was Babe! and Erekh and Akkad and Katneh in 
the land Shin‘ar. From this land be went ont to Ashur and 
built Niniveh and Rehoboth ‘ir and Kalah and Resen be- 
tween Niniveh and Kaluh—it is the great city. 
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There are two different parts in this notice, @ proverb | 
Nimrod the great hunter and a series of statements concerning the 
empire of Nimrod. Chietly on account of this proverb Nimrod was 
identified with Gilgamesh or Lugalbanda, The historical state- 
ments have not been exploited sufficiently, although they are more 
accurute and therefore more welcome than the proverb. They are 
very concise and do not concern Israel, therefore they seem to have 
been taken from some Babylonian source. 
Concerning the Old Babylonian history they suggest: 
That Nimrod was con of Cush; 
That he was the first mighty man on earth (or in the country) ; 
That in the beginning his empire comprised the cities, Babel, 
Erekh, Akkad, Kalneh in Shin‘ar, 


The Babylonian views concerning the first dynasty of Uruk are 
given in the texts OBS 13981 and W. B. 444;! which relate: 


The kingdom of Kish passed to Hanna. 

In Eanna Meskingssher, son of the Sungod, as lord and king, 
reigned 325 years, Meskingasher went into the sea, went 
up on the mountain. 

Enmerkar, son of Meskingasher, king of Uruk, who built Uruk, 
reigned 420 years. 

God Lugalbanda, the shepherd, reigned 1200 years. 

God Dumuzi, the fisherman, whose city was HA-A™ reigned 


100 

God Gilgamesh, whose father was a fool, lord of Kulab, reigned 
126 years. 

Ur-*Nungal, son of Gilgamesh... . . . etc, 


We have to find out what is the relation between the first five kings 
of Banna and the Biblical Nimrod. 


Nimrod son of Cush. 


The name Cush is used in the Bible to indicate the people settled 
in Africa, south of Egypt. Closely connected with the African 
Cush are the people of South Arabia called in the Bible the Sons 


LL  — 
*CBS 13081, published in A. Poebel, Historical ond Grammatical Teste, 


No. 2; W.B. 444, published in Stephen Langdon, Weld-Blundell Collection, 
Vol. 2 
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of Cush, It cannot be determined whether we are to consider 
Nimrod as belonging to Cush itself or to the Sons of Cush, but 
his home is certainly south of Egypt and Babylonia; he is a Hamite 
and a foreigner in Babylonia. 

Babylonian literature gives us at present no information as to 
whether the first dynasty of Uruk is of Hamitic or other foreign 
origin ; we find, however, in the tradition concerning Meskingasher, 
the first king of the dynasty, some Egyptian elements. He is said 
to have made a posthumous journey through water on a mountain, 
and his entering the water and emerging on the mountain are ex- 
pressed in the words used to express the Sunset and the Sunrise, 
I have shown elsewhere? that he is probably indentical with Utana- 
pishtim the deluge-hero and the narrative of his posthumous 
journey was based on Egyptian ideas of the Sungod traveling in 
a boat throngh darkuess and light. It resembled the posthumous 
journey of the dead man well known from the Egyptian religion. 
This resemblance, striking as it is, cannot yet be a proof of Egyp- 
tian influence on Babylonian literature, for it can be credited to 
some psychological factors which were common to Babylonians as 
well as to Egyptians, But Meskingasher has yet other Egyptian 
traits. He is called Son of the Sungod. This is a common title 
of Egyptian kings from the fifth dynasty; nevertheless in the 
Babylonian literature it was only given to Meskingasher and his 
son Enmerkar.® Moreover, Meskingazher is the highest religious 
and political ruler (En Lugal) who resides in the temple Hanna. 
These features resemble the Egyptian idea of royal dignity and we 
do not find them in other Babylonian rulers.‘ They are in no 
connection with the posthumous journey of Meskingasher and there 
is no trace of them in the story of Utanapishtim. We have then 
some religious and political ideas, independent of one another, con- 
nected with the person of Meskingasher, corresponding with Egyp- 
tian beliefs rather than with Babylonian ones. It ie as unexpected 


*JAOS 47, 208 ff. 

*W. B. 162. Btephen Langdon, Weld-Blundell Collection, Vol. 1. 

* The Babylovian tradition about Meskingasher resembles what is written 
in the Papyrus Westcar about Userkaf, the first king of the fifth Egyptian 
idtynasty, being a eon of the Sungod, « king and highpriest of Annu. 
(Erman, Meerchen dea Papyrus Westcar, 1, 11, 19-20. in: Mitteil. a. d. 
orient, Sammi. 4. k. Museen mu Berlin, Heft V.). Meskingasher is « Son 
of the Sungod, a highpriest and king who resides in Kanna. 
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as the Biblical statement of Nimrod the Babylonian ruler being of 
Cushitic origin. The Cushites and Egyptians inhabited sdjacent 
territories and belong to the Hamite group of nations. Perhaps 
we have to combine the Biblical statement about Nimrod with the 
Babylonian tradition of Meskingasher; it would be obvious then 
that the first dynasty of Uruk was founded by some Hamitic people 
imbued with elements of Egyptian civilisation. The possibility of 
such a conjecture will be discussed later. 


Nimrod the. first mighty man on earth. 


The Biblical words, mighty man on earth, are not clear, They 
are the only title Nimrod is granted in the Bible az a ruler of some 
Babylonian cities; they must therefore be connected with his royal 
dignity, and we can seek their explanation in the oldest Babylonian 
titles of kings, 

In the Babylonian lists of kings the first ruler of each dynasty 
is expressly called King while the other rulers have no title at all 
except in the case of the first dynasty of Uruk, for its first king, 
Meskingasher, bears the title Lord and King, while the second, 
Enmerkar, has the title of King of Urnk. Perhaps we can find 
some connection between Meskingasher’s unusual title and Nimrod’s 
designation as the first mighty man on earth. 

We learn from the inscriptions of Old Babylonian kings that 
there were two different titles of kings in the oldest times of Sumero- 
Akkadian history, a simple title King and a compound title Lord 
and King. The compound title was used in South Babylonia in 
the cities of Uruk and Ur, the simple title was employed in North 
Babylonia where Kish was the main royal seat. Kish and Uruk 
were the most glorious royal cities at the time of Sargon of Akkad, 
as one of the inscriptions shows." The high dignity of Kish appears 
in the inscriptions of Eannatum king of Lagash,* even of Ammi- 
ditana of the first Babylonian dynasty, while the inscriptions of 
Lugalzagyisi praise the high dignity of Uruk.* The simple title, 
King, was used without change but for the name of the royal city 
which was adjoined differently in various dynasties. On the con- 

*L, Legrain, Historical Fragments, pl. V, 49 #f. 

* Thureau-Dangin, Sumero-Akkadiache Kénigsinachriften, 24. f,1; 22. 6, 4. 


"L, King, Letters and Inscriptions of Hammurabi, IIT, 207, No. 100. 
* Thureau-Dangin, SAK, 152 ff. 
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trary the compound title, Lord and King, underwent some changes, 
Various forms of this title are 2s follows: * 


En — kiengi lugal = kalam (king Enshakushanna) 
En ki Unug™ lngal ki Uri¥ (king Lugalzaggisi) 
Tugal Unng*  Ingal  kalam (king Lugalzaggisi) 
Iugal Unug* Ilugal  Uri* (k. Lugalkigubnidudu, 
Lugalkisalsi) 
En Unug** Ilugal Uri (king Ur-Engur) 
Lugal _— kiengi wee ki-uri (kings of the third dyn- 
asty of Ur). 


The last title is the final product of the evolution and it has been 
ised without change by kings of Babylonia and Assyria, It is 
churucterised by unity of dignity, for it contains only the title 
King, Lugal, and the duality of territory, Aiengi kturi meaning 
Somer and Akkad, the two different parts of Babylonia, In the 
older forms of the title there is duality of dignity marked in the 
ames Lord and King, En Lugal, which denote the highest religious 
and political dignity, combined with the names of the South Baby- 
lonian cities Urak and Ur (Unug*-Uri™), the peculiar title En 
being connected with the name of Uruk. The Babylonian tradition 
adorns Meskingasher, the founder of the kingdom of Uruk, with 
the title Hn-Zugal of Eanna, the temple of the city of Uruk 
founded subsequently, thus combining duality of dignity with unity 
of territory. The same tendency appears in the title Bn kiengt 
lugal kalam, for kiengi and kalam notably denote the same terri- 
tory. This tifle would suit even Meskingasher and could be used 
before the city of Uruk was founded. It is known from the old 
inscription of Enshukushanna only and perhaps can be regarded as 
the oldest form of this kind of title. 

The meaning of En kiengi lugai kalam is not known. The usual 
trandation of these words, Lord of Sumer king of the land, is not 
clear. Poebel’s explanation of this title, that it comprehends the 
highest dignity of Nippur and Uruk, is not satisfactory, for neither 
the title Bn nor “King” was used in connection with Nippur. 
We have to seek another explanation. 





* According to the texte collected in Thureau-Dangis, SAK, and A 
Poebel, Historical and Grammatical Texts, No, 34, and the inscription of 
Eviehakushanna. 
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The meaning of Hn, Lord or Highpriest, and of Lugal, King, is 
certain. Not so kiengi and kalam, Kiengi has the meanings: land, 
country (malu),'* city of Nippur,* land of Sumer,** place of offer- 
ings for the dead.” Tn any cose it means some territory. On the 
contrary kalam seems tiot to mean a territory but the people of some 
territory.. This appears from the sign kelam which hoe some con- 
nection with wkti, and from some texte. A Semitic text of 
Gilgamesh-epie reads: 


the kingdom of the people (Sarrutu da nig) destined for thee, 
the god Emlil.* 


A Sumerian text uses in a zimilar sentence the words nam-lugal 
falam parallel to jarrutu ja nisi" The same meaning of kalam 
appears in the title of Rimein, the shepherd of all kulam of the 
territory of Nippur,’* and in some other texts.°' The most natural 
meaning of the title Hn kiengi tugal kalam would be Lord of 
kiengi-territory, king of ita people. 

The question ie now what territory is kiengi, In the texts of 
Lugalesggisi ** and Sharganisharri ’ it is identical with Nippur. 
This is suggested also by the just-cited title of Rimsin.. But, this 
meaning of kienyt can be of later origin, for the texta from Fara, 
older than the epoch of Lugalzaggiai and Sharganisharri, relate 
that Uruk Adal Nippur Shurippak belong to kiengi (En-gi-ki)2? 
Besides, the title Ea is never found in connection with Nippur. 
Since in the texts of Fara kiengi means a place of offerings for the 
dead, it is probable that its primitive meaning wae a hallowed terri- 
tory without regard to ita situation or greatness.* Tt could be used 
= =a 

es Reianor, Sumerisch-Babyloniache Hynimen, 190 (FATA 249), 
vv, 24-27. 

“L, King, Seven Tablets of Creation, Vol. I, 217; v. 

“The usual meaning. 

‘* Deimel in Biblica, 1921, Tz. 

“St. Langdon, The Epio of Gilgamesh, Pl. 03 4., Rev. col, Il, vv, a2 f 

“St, Langdon, Swmerian Liturgical Teats, No. 1), rev. 4. 

“ Thureau-Dangin, €4K, 216n, 218, 

" Thureau-Dangin, SAK, 74; 9, 30; 214d. 

“* Tid, 154, 


™ Thid., 164; 2160; 218e. 
™ Deime! in Biblics, 1921, 72. 
“We may venture the explanation of En-gi-ki an a place (KI) hallowed. 
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to indicate any sacred city or country. In the title En kiengi it 
should mean the territory that was under the power of in or simply 
the country, The old title of the kings of South Babylonia would 
be then: Lord of the country, king of the people. This would be 
the developed form of the title Meskingasher is granted im the lists 
of kings. 

Nimrod is called gibbor ba'ares, the (first) mighty man on earth 
(or, in the country). ‘There is a alight resemblance between gibbor 
ba'arey and en kiengi, for Jaengi and the Hebrew ‘eres can have 
the same meaning, while gibbor seems to be quite different from 
the Sumerian en although there is come idea of power in en 
However, some connection hetween gilbor ba'ares and an kiengi is 
possible, The Old Babylonian rulers used to appropriate the titles 
of former kings, translating them, if necessary, from the Sumerian 
to the Semitic language * or vice versa. Lugalzaggisi, king of 
Uruk, was the last great king who used the title Bn-Lugal fre- 
quently. His conqueror Sargon, the founder of the dynasty of 
Akkad, used this title at least partially, In his Semitic inserip- 
tions ** after the titles King of Akkad, King of Kish, we find the 
title Lugal Lalam sometimes preceded by the words Priest of Ann. 
His successors Rimush and Manishtuan do not call themselves 
either king of Akkad or Iugai kalam but simply King of Kish. 
Naram-Sin introduces a new double-title, The mighty man, King 
of the four quarters of the world, Its origin is unknown, but since 
we have seen the founder of Akkad using the titles of North and 
Sonth Babylonia we may euppose that his successors went the same 
way. Some of them used the Northern title King of Kish, Naram- 
Sin could make use of the Southern title Hn, Lugal kalam. This 
Sumerian title had to be rendered into Semitic, and so it could 
have been the prototype of The mighty man, King of the four 
quarters of the world (Dannum Sar kibratim arbaim). The word 
Dannum (the mighty man) which alwaye occupies the first place, 
should correspond with £n and the subsequent Sar Abratim arbaim 





by some influence (GI) of the lord (EN). It would mean then dominion 
or empire. 

* According to Dyneley Prince, Sumerian Lexicon. 

"Jugal kiengi kiuri = far dumerim uw ckkedim. 

dor bi-db-re-tim or-bo-im = lugal an-uhda tab-icb-ba. 

™ A Poebel, Historical and Grammatical Terts, No. H. 
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(the king of the four quarters of the world) with Lugal kalam, 
The Old Sumerian title disappears and even the South Babylonian 
kings of the third dynasty of Ur use the titles of Naram-Sin trans- 
lated into Sumerian nitah kal-ga lugal an-ub-da tab-tab-ba, bot this: 
is no proof against the possible connection of this title with En- 
Lagat. 

Since the Babylonian dannum is identical with the Hebrew 
gibbor, Nimrod’s title gibbor ha‘ares can correspond in this way 
with En kiengi: the statement of his being the first En biengt 
would agree with the Babylonian tradition of Meskingaslier being 
the first who bore this title. This conjecture cannot prove the 
connection of Nimrod with the first dynasty of Uruk, but may 
servo to enlighten it when proved by other data. 


Nimrod's kingdom in Babylonia. 

The four names, Babel, Erekh, Akkad, Kalneh, representing the 
four cities belonging to the primitive kingdom of Nimrod, have 
been identified with the Babylonian cities, Babili, Uruk, Akkad, 
Rullab.* Only two of them, viz, Uruk and Kullab, appear in the 
oldest period of Sumero-Akkadian history, Babili and Akkad not 
being mentioned until in the epoch of dynasty of Akkad, The 
name of Akkad, the city founded by Sargon, obliges us to put the 
Biblical Nimrod in a very late period of Sumero-Akkadian history, 
and as the Bible itself exposes Nimrod at 4 man of-an ancient past, 
the names Babel und Akkad are incoherent with the Biblical view: 

It ie neither a geographical or # historical point of view nora 
religious or political motive that placed the four Babylonian cities 
in this order, which cannot be explained by any inseription of the 
known later dynasties of Akkad, Ur, Isin. The inseriptions of the 
dynasty of Akkad mention the cities Akkad and Kish, those af the 
dynasty of Ur the city Ur, those of Isin the cities Nippur, Ur. 
Eridu, Uruk. The only text containing four names parallel to the 
fotir Biblical names of cities is the list of kings of tho first dynasty 
of Urok. These names are: 


———— ee 
“Tho identity of Kaloeh with KUL-UNUM = Kullab, in suggested by 
Delitzch und Jensen It is more probable than the identifiestion of Kalneh 
with Nippur promoted by Hilprecht and Hommel, The notices of Nimrod, 
if of any valun, must have been taken from Babylonian sources, and fn 
Babylonian inscriptions Nippur tals the firet piace, not the last one. 
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in the Babylonian text, Kanna, Uruk, HA-A™, Kullab ; 

in the Bible, Babel, Erekh, Akkad, Kalneh. 
Hoth these series have the second and the fourth part identical. 
Moreover, the first Biblical name, Babel, can bo related to Hanna 
because of similar meaning and writing. Bab-ili means Gate of 
God, Zunna means House of Heaven. Both meanings wre used 
promiscuoualy in the Bible The name of the city Babel can be 
written Shu-anna even without the afformative bi2* Ita difference 
from E-anne is not remarkable. Besides, Hanna is not a name of 
a city and it was quite easy for a foreign author to confound it 
with the city of Babel. 

The third pair of names, HA-A“ and Akkad cannot yet be ex- 
plained, hecanee the city FA-A™ is almost unknown. As the city 
of Akkud founded by Sargon seems to be incompatible with the 
Biblical view about Nimrod, there is a possibility of some relation- 
ship between these names. | 

We see then that the four mames mentioned in the Bible as 
Nimrod’s cities do not yet prove his connection with the first 
dynasty of Uruk, but the list of rulers of this dynasty is the only 
known text that can explain the Biblical statement about the cities 
of Nimrod. 


The meaning of the Biblical notice of Nimrod. 


We have seen that the three Biblical ciatements concerning 
Nimrod can be applied to what we know about the first dynasty 
of Uruk. Nimrod himself, according to the ingenious snggestion 
of P. Jensen, is identical with the great Babylonian and Assyrian 
god NIN-IB commonly read Nimurta2* This god is identical 
2 


"The house of god—the gate of the heaven, Gen, 29, 17-19. 

™1-R 40, ool. 1-2. 

= Nimrod ie a great Assyrian god aceording to the Bible (Micah 6, 6). 
Bo iv NIN-IB, The sign IB In this nome was pronounced Tria (Ungnad, 
Orientalistische Litteraturacitung, 1017, 1ff.). The whole name waa pro- 
tonnesd Like Namirtu (Hans Ehelolf, Bin Wortfolgeprincip im Aseyrisch- 
Rabyloniachen, p. 38. Leipzig 1010). The reading god Nimuria is now 
generally wccepted, therefore it will be used in this article. Professor 
Barton reads the mume YNIN-IB = Nin-Urash, which may be quite correct, 
but this name is nol used in this article leat there be confusion of the 
female deity NIN-IB of the family of Anu, whose name In doubtlessly Nin- 
Urash, with the male god NTN-TS af the family of Eniil, 


.- a. = 8 
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with god Lugalbanda (or Lugalmarda), the third king of the first 
dynasty of Uruk; ** it seems then quite possible that it is Lugal- 
banda whose deeds the Biblical writer relates when speaking of 
Nimrod. However, the author mentions the Assyrian city Kalhu 
#8 a city of Nimrod; since it was first founded in the second mil- 
lenium B, ¢., we cannot connect it with the king Lugalbanda but 
with the god NIN-IB himself. ‘Then the Biblical notice of Nimrod 
seems to indicate that the Acsyro-Babylonian god Nimurta (NIN- 
TB) was of Oushitic origin and that he was closely connected with 
the kingdom of Uruk which was founded by Cushites. These state- 
ments sound improbable, but perhaps it is worth while to inquire 
if they can be true. We will try the Cushitic origin of the kingdom 
of Uruk first. 


The Cushitic origin of the kingdom of Uruk. 

We have found in the Babylonian tradition concerning the first 
dynasty of Uruk some Egyptian elements not noted either in the 
autecedent or in subsequent dynasties. They are connected with 
Meskingasher, the founder of the dynasty. 

The civilizations of Egypt and Babylonia have some common 
features, but there is no evidence of their intimate relation in his- 
toric times. As for the prehistoric epoch, according to Flinders 
Petrie, predynastic Egypt was influenced at one time by the Ela- 
mites and by the Nubians, Both these groups influenced Egyptian 
civilization independently, or the Elamites may have entered the 
Nile Valley from the Red Sea up in Nubia and have brought down 
the Nubian type with them, but this, according to Flinders Petrie, 
is lese likely. 

On the other side H. Frankfort has proved that some people 
imbued with South Mesopotamian (Sumerian) culture arrived in 
Egypt and that the type of boat they used influenced Egyptian art 
as far hack as the end of the predynastic period.™ 


™ Zeltechrift fiir Asayriologic, 1921, 123 ff. Since in the same list ap- 
pears the name Shulgi ( Dungi) a king of the last dynasty of Ur, we have 
uo reason to doubt that the god Lugaibanda is identical with the third king 
of the first dynasty of Uruk. 

** See above, p. 305. 

“W, M. Flinders Petrie, PreAtatoric Bgypt, London 1920, p. 40. 


“H. Frankfort, Studies in Early Pottery of the Near East, 1 p. 138-141 
(London, 1924), 
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Since no intimate relation between Egypt and South Mesopo- 
tamia is probable we are obliged to conclude that some maritime 
folk traveling in peculiar boats arrived in Egypt as well aa in South 
Mesopotamia and influenced them both.** We do not know any 
thing more about that people, but it would be no mistake to call 
them Cnshites, for the lands of the Cushites (East Africa, South 
Arabia) were certainly under the influence of those seamen. 

The influence of this people on South Mesopotamia can be traced 
most distinctly in the tradition of Uruk concerning the oldest 
tulers of this city; consequently the Biblical report of the Cushites 
having founded the kingdom of Urak seems to have been taken 
from some truthful Babylonian historical tradition. This result 
will help us in considering the other, more hazardona, statement 
that the god Nimurta (NLN-IB) is of Cushitie origin. 


Cushitic origin of the god Nimurta (NIN-IB), 

The connecting link between the god Nimurta and the first 
dynasty of Uruk is Lugalhands, the third king of the dynasty. He 
has no peculiar position im the lists of kings except his title of god 
and his long rule. His extraordinary dignity appears in the myth 
of god Zu and god Lugalbanda,” the contents of which are: 


God Zu, the divine bird, has stolen the tablets of fates from 
Enlil the supreme god. God Lugalbands restores them to 
Enlil and so merits the divine worship im Ekur, the temple ~ 
of Enli) in Nippur. 

This myth was proclaimed to be of the same character as the myths 
relating to a god who combate an enemy, conquers him, and so re- 
ceivea the highest honors, However, in this myth there is no war- 
fare and Lugalbanda does not become the supreme god for restoring 
the tablets of fates to Enlil. We are rather compelled to suppose 
that it is a historical legend of Lugalbanda, and we can see here 
4 report of some religious alteration in Babylonia. Possibly Enlil, 
the supreme god, has lost his power and Lugalbanda restored it to 
him, receiving aa a reward the high dignity in the Pantheon of 
Nippur and the worship in Ekur. On this supposition is based 
“The Egyptian idea of the Sungod traveling in a boat which we have 


found in the myth of Uruk would suit « maritime people. 
™ CT XV, 30 i. 
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our inquiry concerning the Cushitic origin of the god Nimurta.. 
We shall proceed the following way: we shall combine the Biblical 
notice of Nimrod with the Babylonian tradition concerning the first 
dynasty of Uruk and construct a hypothesis concerning the name 
and person of god NIN-IB, then we shall inquire whether Baby~ 
lonian texts favor this hypothesis or not. Our hypothesis is as 
follows: 


Some foreign (Cushitic) tribe invaded South Babylonia, sub- 
dued it, and inaugurated a new dynasty, the first of Uruk 
(Eanna). The political change was followed by a religious 
one. The old god Enlil of Nippur lost his supreme position, 
Kanna being now the religious centre of the kingdom. These 
conditions were intolerable for the priests of Nippur, who 
regarded them as an injury to Enlil, their God. The new 
dynasty, that had cansed this situation, was not esteemed in 
Nippur. In the time of Lugulbanda, the third king of the 
dynasty, the conditions were changed in favor of Enlil. 
The king performed # religious alteration that gave back the 
supreme power to Enlil of Nippur. It was made in a peace- 
fal manner and brought to Lugalbanda the highest praises 
in Nippur where he was acknowledged a god. The myth of 
the god Zu stealing the tablets of fates had to eternalize 
these facts. God Zu is a representative of the foreign ele- 
ment, hostile to Enlil, that had invaded Babylonia. 


This would explain the overwhelming importance of Lugalbanda 
in this period of Old Babylonian history, but it remains unexplained 
why he became a god in Nippur. The idea of a man who became 
a god does not agree with the usual Bablonian ideas, but it is quite 
agreeable to Egyptian ones, The Egyptian kings of early dynasties 
had the name and dignity of the god Horus, and the hawk of this 
god was the emblem of their royalty." Since the invaders who 
founded the kingdom of Uruk bore some Egyptian features, we can 
also attribute to them this custom of the old Egyptian kings. We 
suppose then that the firet rulers of Uruk bore the dignity and 
name of the god Horus and used the divine bird of this god as 
emblem of their royalty. The priests of Nippur did not acknowl. 
edge the divine dignity of the invaders, the enemies of Enlil. The 


"5, Breasted, History of Zgypt, 40£, 112. 
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divine bird, the emblem of their royalty, was regarded in Nippur 
as the symbol of evil, and might be a prototype of the evil god Zu 
stealing the tablets of fates. The reformation performed by Lugal- 
banda ended the humiliation of Enlil of Nippur and reconciled the 
priests of Nippur with the invaders. ‘The divine dignity of the king 
was acknowledged, but it was certainly difficult to put a human 
persan into the Pantheon of Nippur. Fortunately, Lugalbanda, 
like his ancestors, had the nume and the character of Horus, a real 
god. ‘This god was now accepted in Nippur and as a real god, 
although identical with the man Lugalbanda, and was granted a 
hich position in the Pantheon. His name developed into NIN-IB 
or Nimurta, 

We have now to compare this hypothesi« with Balylonian texts. 
That the kings of Uruk bore the title of the god Horus is favored 
by the text VATh, 7025. This text concerns the deification of the 
king Lipit-Ishtar of-the dynasty of Iain.” The chief actor in the 
deification of the king is the god Anu, who confers the divine 
dignity on the king, grants to him lordship and kingship (nam-ea 
nam-lugal) and finally proclaims him distinctly the gol Urash 
(IB). ‘The god Enlil is active in another part of the text, he also 
bestows benefits on the king, who is named his son and finally 
appears to bo god TB and god NIN-IB (Urash and Nimurta). 
The title Fn-Lugal is connected closely with Truk, Ann is the god 
of Uruk, the god Urash (1B) belongs to the family of Anu; we 
have then to euppose that these ceremonial actions had their origin 
in Uruk and that the kings of this city were deified and called god 
Trash (TB).. 'Thia name resembles Hr’, the Egyptian name of 
Horus, but remotely, However, there is in the Babylonian Pan- 
theon a god Uru. He is identical with the god Urash™ and has 
a pectlinr connection with the god Nimurta like the god Urash.” 





* Heinrich Zimmern, “ Sumeriache Kultlieder aus altbabylonischer Zeit ", 
No. 100, in: Berichte diber die Verhandlungen der kin. sichs, Gevellachaft 
der Wissenschaften, Phil. hist. KL, 1016, 68, Heft 5. 

“iiUru =—iNIN-IB & alli (CF 25, 11, 26), 

iUrosh —ONIN-1B ba alli (C7 24, 40, Gal). 
“91H =UNIN-IB god Nimurta (commonly). 
Uru =UNIN-Uru= god Nimurta (CT 25, 12, 20; 25, 13, 30; 24, 
7, 10). 
Tt fa remarkable that {NTN-Uru ia a nome of Nimurte and of his goddess- 
consort (OT 25, 12, 20; 24, T, 14). 
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Since the sign IB is read in a different way in the names of the 
gods IB and NIN-IB as Urash and Urta, we may suppose that the 
name of the god IB was pronounced in some different way and 
perhaps the name Uru ean be related to Urash and Urte. ‘This 
would bring the god IB more closely to the Egyptian Hr’ or Horus. 
Finally, it may be noted that according to our hypothesis the king- 
dom of Uruk is of Cushitie origin and the elements it has in com- 
mon with some Egyptian dynasties are properly Cushitic, conse- 
quently some difference between the Egyptian and the Babylonian 
name of some Cushitic deity is admissible, 

That the kings Lugalbanda and Gilgamesh were friendly toward 
Nippur we learn from the myth of Zu and from the history of the 
Tum-mal of the goddess Ninlil.*° That on the contrary Mesk- 
ingusher was hostile toward Nippur seems to follow from his char- 
acter as the religious ruler in Eanna, the temple of Uruk. Mesk- 
ingasher and Enmerkar are distinguished by the title Sons of the 
Sungod “* which their successors do not use, being called gods in- 
stead, Some difference between Enmerkar and the subsequent 
kings is noted in the tale of Gilgamoa in Acliani De natura ani- 
malium XII, 21, where that king is pictured as the grand-father 
and also as the enemy of Gilgamesh, whom he desires to kill. How- 
ever, these hints cannot be regarded as great support for our 
hypothesis, 

The connection of the god Nimurta with the god Horus depends 
on the relationship of the god Urash with Horus, The god Urash 
is identical with the god Nimurta. According to the lists of gods 
Urash ("IB) belongs to the family of Anu“? and to the cirele of 
Nimurta.* In either group he has a different goddess-consort ; in 
the family of Anu her name is "NIN-IB, in the group of Nimurts 
her name is "NIN-Urd. 

God Nimurta himself belongs to the family of Enlil, his name 
is writen "NIN-IB, his goddeas-consort is "NIN-Nippur (lady of 
Nippur). Then the name "NIN-IB appears in the lists of gods 
#8 a female name of goddess-consort of "TB and as the name of the 


“A. Pochel, Historical and Grammatical Teets, No. 6. 

** See above, p. 305. 

“OT 24, PL. 

“ Heinrich Zimmern, in Berichte aber die Verhandlangen der kin, sche. 
Geselachaft der Wissenachaften, Phil.-hist, KL, 1911, 120, 
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male god Nimurta. The female name and charseter of the goddess 
NIN-IB, who belongs to the family of Anu, are clear; the male 
¢liaracter of Nimurta in spite of hia female name “NIN-IB be- 
donging to the family of Enlil is not clear, This shows that the 
god Nimurta (NIN-IB) is a product of some changes performed 
on the name and character of the god Urash (IB). The name of 
his goddess-consort Lady of Nippur shows his connection with that 
vity, and his connection with the god IB shows that his origin was 
in the city of Anu, Druk. 

That the hawk of Horus as emblem of the kingdom of Druk 
could: huve been the prototype of Zu stealing the tablets of fates 
irom Enlil seems to be favored by the texta of Lagash. God 
Zu (4Im-gig™) is depicted there as a symbol of might and emblem 
of the city Lagash and god Ningirsu,"* with whom he is closely 
connected, The god Ningirsu is identical with the god Nimurta; 
his connection then with the god Urash is quite possible; thus he 
becomes related to the god Horus and hia divine bird to the hawk 
of Horus. 

We may conclude that our hypothesis concerning the origin of 
the god Nimurta oes not appear impossible when compared with 
Babylonian texts. 

The result of our inquiry is that the Biblical narration of Nimrod 
is a valuable historical notice. It can be combined with Babylonian 
tradition concerning the first dynasty of Uruk and so contribute to 
our knowledge of this epoch of Babylonian history. It seema to be 
based on some truthful Babylonian tradition, but as the hietorical 
value of Babylonian texta concerning this epoch is not known, our 
hypothesis based on them remains doubttal. 


“ Thureau-Dangin, SAK 178i; 440, 0247, 112i. 


THE SYNAGOGUE OF THE HERODIANS 


Hasry J. Leox 
Untiveusrrr or Trrag 


Aone the inscriptions of the Jewish catacomb in Vigna Ran- 
danini on the Appian Way in Rome, Father R. Garrucei found, 
less than seventy years ago, a fragment which reads as follows:* 

Parks 
IPOATON 
EYAOrPIA WAI 


Scholars were quick to recognize in the first line the remnant of 
the word cvraywyys. The second line was less obvious, for although 
the names of several synagogues of Rome had been revealed by the 
inscriptions? there was none similar to this. Garrucei himself 
interpreted it as referring. to a synagogue of the Rhodiana, pre- 
sumably & community of Jews who came originally from the idand 
of Rhodes. Emil Schiirer* accepted the reference to 4 eynharogue 
of the Rhodians, hut threw out the suggestion that IPOAIQN might 
be for "Hpodiey, Sinve + was sometimus. written for y in these in- 
seriptiqns,* this might he a reference to a synagogue of the 
Herodians, apparently so named in honor of King Hered, Abraham 
Berliner, author of a history of the Jews in Rome,* while including 
the synagogue of the Rhodians in his list of synagogues, repeated 
Schiirer’s suggestion of a synagogue of the Herodians, 0, 
Marucchi’s guide to the Via Appia catacomb and R. Lanciani’s 
* Dissertazioni archeologiche di varia argomento (Rome, 1865), p..185, 
no. 37. 


“A convenient Hat is given by G. La Pinna in Harvard Theological 
Review. XX (1027), p. 382. 

“Gemeindeverfaswung der Juden in Rom in der Kaiserseit. (Leipzig, 
187), p. 17, and inscription oo. 30 in appendix, 


“See Trensontiona of the American Phitological Association, LVTII 
(1027), 215, 


* Geschichte der Juden in Eom, I, 68, 
“Hreve guida del cimitero giudaieo in Vigna Randanini (Rome, 1854), 
p. 25, na, 106. 
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account of the Jewish community in New Tales of Old Rome’ 
both refer to the synagogue of the Rhodiane. 

The matter became distinctly controversial when Vogelstein and 
Rieger in their History of the Jews in Rome* emphatically dis- 
carded Schiirer’s conjecture of a synagogue of the Herodians, since: 
it was most unlikely that the Jews of Rome should have named a 
congregation after one of the hated Idumacans. On the other hand, 
it was not surprising that the Jews of Rhodes had s community 
in Rome, since during the early empire Rhodes had an active 
commerce with Rome, and Jews had since early times. lived on 
the Ionian islands. Still, with the uncertainty of the reading, 
those authors prudently hesitated to make further conelusiona.” 

Nikolaus Miller, the most prominent explorer of the Jewish 
catacombs, who unhappily died in 1912 before he could complete 
his study, reverted to the synagogue of the Herotians, and using 
the name of this synagogue as a parallel, argued that the synagogue 
of the Agrippesinns, which was usually understood as having been 
named for Mareus Vipsanius Agrippa, was uctually named for the 
Jewish King Agrippa I or I.” 

With the more recent writers the synagogue of the Herodians 
appears to be especially favored. Thus Juster insists on reading 
"Hpodiar and not "Ipodius."t So does S, Krauss, with the reminder 
that Khodians and Herodians are confused also in the Mishnah.* 
Very recently Professor George La Piang in his article on“ Foreign 
Groups at Rome,” * accepted the reading “Ipodter and stated that 
this synagogue of the Herodians was probably dedicated to Herod, 
Similarly, H. Leclereg, in his elaborate article on Judaism in 
Cabrol and Leclereq’s Dictionary of Christian Archwology,* in- 
ne ee 


TP. 244. 

*H. Vogelstein and P. Rieger, Geschichte der Juden in Rom, I, sof. 

* The synagogue of the Rhodians is accepted without question by R. L. 
Benas in paper an " Records of the Jews in Rome and their Inscriptions 
from Ancient Catacomba" in Proceedings of the Literary and Philo- 

Society of Liverpool, L (1896), p. 83. 

tN. Miller and N, A. Bees, Inechriften der fiildischen Katakombe am 
Monteverde su Rom (Leipzig, 1919), p. 6. Cf. Miller, Die fildische Kata- 
kombe am Monteverde (Leipzig, 1912), p. 108. 

* Lee juife dans empire romain (Paria, 1014), 1, p. 415. 

 Synagoyale AltertGmer (Berlin, 1922), p- 254 f, 

In Harurd Theological Review, XX {1927}, pp. 352 and 356, n. 25. 

4 Pictionneire darchéologie chrétionne et de Htargie, VII (1025), 
col, 133. 
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cludes the synagogue of the Herodians in his list of Synagogues at 
Rome.** 

A closer examination of the inscription on which this discussion 
is based has convinced me that a different interpretation is not 
only possible but necessary. Our fragment, which is still in the 
catacomb, is the right-hand portion of what must have been a slab 
of considerable size, The dimensions of the extant portion are 
height 45.5em., width 60cm. The deeply-cut ornamental letters 
are 6.4m. in height, « size which, I believe, is not eqnaled in the 
other inscriptions of the catacomb of Via Appia. Since by far the 
greater part of the stone is missing, many letters must have inter- 
vened between PQTHS and IPOAIQN. Now in all the other Jewish 
inscriptions from Rome the name of the synagogue, if given, either 
directly follows the word gevcywy) or is separated from it only by 
the definite article, as cwaywyys rev Atyovornolwy." Hence in the 
present inscription the name of the synagogue has been lost alto- 
gether, and the remnant of the second line must be otherwise 
interpreted. 

That, fortunately, is not difficult, since the inscription easily fits 
into the familiar form of dative of the deceased, nominative of the 
surviving relative, and possibly a verb, Here the deceased wns 
clearly an official of a synagogue, since the name of the synagogue 
is mentioned only in the case of officials. The I in line two is the 
lnst letter of a dative, probably of the third declension.'* Then 
"Podiew must be the name of the man who set up the inscription, 
possibly a son of the deceased, The name ‘Poder is cited in Pape’s 
Wirterbuch der griechischen Eigennamen. That the Jews of Rome 
nsed Greek and Roman names far more than names of Semitic 
origin I have demonstrated elsewhere.* That the name Rhodion 
is otherwise unexampled in the Jewish inscriptions of Rome can 
be no argument against accepting it, since most of the known 
names of the Jews of ancient Rome occur in single examples only. 
7 ee 


“G. Blustein in his popular Storie degle Hbrei in Roma (Rome, 1921, 
p. 29) inantions both interpretations as possible. 

“OC. 1G, 9903. 

*' It ahould be observed that it cannot be of the first or second declension, 
for in the Judaeo-Roman inscriptions the « of the dative singular of these 
declensions is never written. 


“Transactions of the American Philological Association, LIX (1928), 
p. 215, 
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The inscription may, therefore, be conjecturally restored as 
follows, the inserted names being, of course, merely examples: 


IOYSTQ APXONT!I SYNAPOPrHS 
TON KAMHHZIQN HATPI POATIQN 
YIOS KAAQZ ENOIHZEN EYAOPIA HAS! 


Toure dpyorns owaywyys ror Kaprycioy satpi ‘Podier wids nade 
érolgva. Etdoyia ract. 
or 


TM APXONTI SYNATOTHS 

KAMIHSIQN MAPQNI POAIQN 

YIOS EMOIHSEN EYAOTPITIA THASI 
Ta dpyorn ovrwywyas Kapmqolor Mapur: ‘Podiey vids trofnoey. EdAoyia 

wat. 

I have suggested the synagogue of the Campesians (i. ¢., of the 
Campus Martius) since that synagogue only is certainly attested 
in the inscriptions of this catacomb, A parallel to this form from 
the same catacomb would be, e. g., ri Bia [ey] ayrpl Towser Kaorpixss 
vios éxotyow.” 

Other possible restorations can easily be suggested, but whatever 
the exact restoration it remains reasonably certain that “Podioy is 
the name of an individual and that the synagogue of the Herodians 
or the Rhodians must be expunged from the roll of synagogues at 
Rome. 


————— eer 
™ Garrneei, Cimitero degli antiché Hbrei, p. 45. Of. also thid., p. 58, 
and the sume writer's Dissertozions archeologiche, I, p, 158, nos 4, 5- 
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Ur Excavations, Texts. I: Royal Inseriptions, By 0. J. Ganp 
and Leos Lrogain; with contributions by Sipyry SMITH 
and E.R. Burrows, Publications of the Joint Expedition 
of the British Museum and the Mucemm of the University of 
Pennsylvania. Philadelphia: Tae Univensrry or Pennsxi- 
VANIA Press, 1929. 4to0; pp, xxiv-+- 100, and pls. A-W + 
dix. 


The Ur excavations are perhaps heat known for the truly mag- 
nificent finds which have been made in the royal graves of that 
ancient city. But together with such splendid objects as the golden 
helmet of Mes, Kalam. Shar or the headdress of Shub. Ad, inserip- 
tional materini as well has been coming up steadily. "The present 
publication contains 209 of these texts with transliterations, trans- 
lations, and frequent notes. The documents cover the remarkably 
long period of practically two millennia and a half; the oldest of 
them (268) belongs to the wife of Mesannipadda, the founder of 
the Firat Dynasty of Ur and the latest (264) brings us down to 
the time of Cambyses, There is also a gront variety of inscribed. 
objects from which the texts have been copied: statues, howls, cups, 
seals, clay cones, mace-heads, bricks and the like. It goes without 
eaying that the contents offer an equally rich selection. Of the 
more unportant inscriptions may be mentioned 111, which refers 
to an otherwise unknown rebellion at Ur of «a certain Navid- 
Shamash against Nur-Adud of Larsa, nnd 274-276, which are 
dated in the time of the Dynasty of Agade and contain important 
geographicn) information; the latter texts are, unfortunately, very 
poorly written and the editor deserves much credit for undertaking 
the ungrateful task of copying and interpreting these documents. 
Text no. 20 if, should also he noted, since they prove conclusively 
that Ur-Nammu, the founder of the Third Dynasty of Ur, was 
originally the vassal of Ulu-Kiegal of Exoch. 

It is only natural that a publication containing so many diver- 
sified texts should give rise toa few queries, Thus 0, g., the name 
Barakhew (p.4) can scarcely represent the correct form of the 
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place-name. The proper ending is dither s(k)tor s(A)e, cf. AISLE 
45, 232. In fact, the final syllable is probably an indication of the 
nominative ending aa may be ecen by comparing the name af the 
city Pahkarrade, which varies with Paharra and Paharriwa (gen./ 
loc, ease), ef JAOS 49. 272, Incidentally, the two cities may 
even be identical; the forms Parahdi and Paharrage are sufficiently 
close for that. 

Sumerian Enger is “cultivator” rather than “ irrigator” (text 
no. 106.4); the Aveadian equivalent irriéu is distinctly m tavor 
of the former translation, and the passage in Lugalzaggissi, vase- 
inscription 2.19, (“with waters of gladness”) which is cited in 
support of the authors’ translation, has no direct bearing on the 
matter. But these are obviously very unimportant details. We 
eannot but feel grateful that the rather unwieldy material has been 
presented to ns so promptly, with reliable translations and with very 
welcome comments and annotations, 

I cannot conclude, however, without a mild protest, In their 
transcriptions the editors have done away entirely with dincritical 
murks, leaving the homophones without any distinguishing signs. 
It is quite true thut the appended texts make it easy for the reader 
to determine in each case the sign in question. But trouble is 
sure to arise when the texts come to be cited by scholars, as they 
are bound to be: what shall then prevent each student from using 
his own favorite system of transcription? The result will be that 
the same passage will appear in future quotations under several 
disguises, making confusion worse confounded, instead of elimi- 
nating it as the editors seem to expect. The system of Thurean- 
Dangin is now almost universally adopted, and it ia sincerely hopes 
that the new series of texts, which haa made such an auspicious 
start with the present publication, will follow it in its future 
volumes. No system of this sort can be completely free from faults; 
at the same time, unless we all agree on one, there will never be 
an end to the chadtic conditions now prevailing. 





Manuel d'archéotogie orientale, By G. Conrenav. Paris: A. 
Proaup, 1927. Vol. I: Notions générales; Historie de Part. 
Pp, 845, with 357 illustrations. 
The moet recent work of the learned and industrious conservateur 
3 
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of the Louvre is bound to furnish a valuable addition to the library 
of every Orientalist. The constantly increasing seope of explora- 
tion in the Near Exst often makes it difficult to keep up with the 
latest discoveries and to assimilate them into a comprehensive pic- 
ture of life and arts in ancient Hither Asia, This desideratuni 
Contennu has set out to supply, and judging from the volume 
before us, the introductory one of o series, the whole work will 
constitute a lucid and reliable introduction to. the numerous prob-- 
lems of Oriental archaeology. 

The main part of the first volume is devoted to @ discussion of 
the geographical and ethnic hackeround of the remains that are 
to be studied in the forthcoming installments. A brief account 
of the languages and of the religious beliefs of the peoples in ques- 
tion Is-alsp included, and the book closea with «a chapter on the 
archaic art of Sumer and Elam, with special emphasia on the much- 
discussed painted pottery of the aeneolithie age. 

As the book is intended: for the general atudent rather than 
for the specialist, Contenau avoids going into details, confining 
himself to a presentation of the leating theories on the more de- 
batable subjects. anch as the orizin of the Sumerians, the home of 
the Semites, the relations of Susa I to Susa Dl, ete, The author's 
own view is, however, discreetly indicated at the same time, so that 
the book is not devoid of freshness and originality in spite of its 
general character. To be sure, one cannot always accept M. Con- 
tenau’s theories without reservations. That the Sumerians preceded 
the Semites in Mesopotamia (pp. 8%, 124 ff.) is far from certain: 
in fact, 8 very good case can be made out for the opposite view.’ 
One feels also that the author's revival of the theory of Clay, ad- 
vocating the Aimorite origin of the Semites, should have been 
supported by arguments more cogent than the mere statement that 
Arabia is too poor and barren to have been. the original home of 
the Semites (p. 124), H, Frankfort? has recently traced an im-— 
portant cultural center to Northern Syrian, where the ‘ Semites’ 
are said to have had « leading part. A correlation of the opinions 
of Contenau with the material presented by Frankfort would yield 
an importing body of evidence, provided that Frankfort’s premises 
are right. However, in the opinion of the present reviewer, the 
ey Annual of the American Schoola of Oriental Research, IX (1929) 

"Btudies in Eorly Pottery of the Near Bast, If (1927), 
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North Syrian factor is Hurrian rather than Semitic and, unless 
more convincing proof is unearthed, the Amorites will have to be 
satiefied with the less ambitious rile of a secondary focus of Semitic. 
expAnelon. 

The perplexing question of the origin of the Sumerians ‘is sol- 
ved by Contenau with the Central Asiatic hypothesis; it is in 
Central Asia, the author believes, that the cultures of Elam, Ar- 
menia, Asia Minor, and Sumer, had their ultimate origin, This 
view has much in its favor, but is liable to misconstruction, ae it is 
now expressed (p. 122). For it must not be overlooked that the 
civilizations of Sumer on the one hand, and of the Highland Zone 
on the other, show very considerable points of difference when 
they first emerge into the light of history. 





Die Ostkanaander. By Titro Gaver. Leipzig: Asta Mason, 
1926. 4to; pp. viii -+ 94. 

This hook, which is described in the subtitle as “a philological- 
historical investigation concerning the wandering group of the 
so-called * Amorites’ in Babylonia,” is an unusually challenging 
piece of work, In the first part of the monograph all the relevant 

proper names are tabulated and analyzed, This is followed by a 
comprehensive grammurica!l sketch of the linguistic material aa 
deduced from the names in question. Both the people and the 
language under consideration are termed, after Landsberger, “ Fast- 
Canaanite.” 

Bauer's main philological results may be summed up as follows: 
1, In typical East-Canaanite theophorous names the verb precedes 
the noun, unlike Akkadian (and in some instances Hebrew) where 
the oppoette arrangement is the rule. 2. The closest relative of 
East-Canaanite is Hebrew and its congeners, rather than Sonth 
Arabic. 3. From the structure of the composite names it is pos- 
sible to determine with certainty a number of new East-Canuanite 
deities. 

The historical part ia devoted to the proof that (a) the land 
and the people MAR-TU mentioned in the cuneiform texts of the 
third millennium, (6) the Western Semites of the dynasty of 
Hammurabi, and (¢) the later principality of Amurra in the 
Lebanon district; are three entirely distinct and unrelated entities. 
The MAR-TU of the early Sargonide period are to be sought 
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north-east of Babylonia, and the existence of Western Amorites in 
the third millennium is to be emphatically denied. The East- 
Cansanites proper first appear in Babylonia during the period of 
the Hammurabi dynasty; their immediate provenance is the region 
east of the Tigris, where districts like Yamutbal must have been 
settled by them in very early times. : 

It is impossible to discuss here extensively Bauer's interesting 
theories, or to bring up controversial details in which the book 
abounds. A few remarks may be, however, illustrative of the te- 
viewer's general reaction. 

I do not feel that Bauer has successfully established his main 
thesis, ‘To transplant the Amorites east of the Tigris is, in a way, 
trying to explain tgnotum per tgnotius. We do not know any more 
about Yarmuthal in the third millennium than we know about 
Syria at the same period. At the same time we are not in position 
to disprove the assumption. That Semites were to be found from 
earliest times to the north and north-east of Babylonia is a sug- 
gestion that deserves careful consideration. In fact, the presence 
of non-Akkadian Semites in the second stratum at Tepe Gawra* 
may be viewed as partial confirmation of Bauer’s views, On the 
other hand, the material cited by Bauer does not as yet justify 
the sweeping statements which the author makes, nor the categori- 
cal tone in which he words them. J, 

The philological part of the work is on the whole excellent. 
It may be recommended as a model for preliminary grammatical 
studies in all cases where historical deductions are to be made 
from similar material, If Bauer sins here at all, it is by making 
his distinctions too hair-splitting at times. His names combining 
designations of two gods (p. 60, bottom) are not wholly convincing; 
his case for reading Hammurabi instead of Hammurapi (p, 53) 
does not appear as strong as he seems to believe. That the term 
Subartu is not found before the second millennium has been dis- 
proved by a recent text from Ur* ale 

All in all, the book is philologically sound, refreshing in its 
originality, and thoroughly stimulating, 

E, A. Spersee. 

University of Pennsylvania. 





Fa ent of Ae Amerione Wichoote of Oribetal: Reesnryh (3929), TX. 


*Gadd and Legrain, Ur EBeoavations 1 (1928), 274, col. I, 13. 
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Al-Rawid (The Pioneers), being the second volume of the Bio- 
graphical Dictionary (A‘ldm) of al-Muftataf. at-Muxratar 
Puess, Cairo, Egypt, 1927. Pp. 316. 


This volume is a collection of articles that have appeared in the 
well-known Arabic magazine, al-Muktataf, dealing with travel, 
geography, exploration, transportation and adventure, A lengthy 
chapter is devoted to Moslem geographers with brief biographical 
sketches of al-Birini, al-Idrisi, Yaqit, ibn-Batitah etc. Colum- 
bus, Sir Henry Stanley, George Schweinfurth, Nansen and other 
Huropean explorers are treated fully. Byrd’s expedition to the 
Arctic region and Lindbergh’s flight over the Atlantic are signalled 
out as the two outstanding American achievements. 





Bibliography: Enumerative and Historical, Henry B. Van Hoz- 
sex, with the collaboration of Frank K. Wanker. CHanuzs 
Scuranzn’s Sons, New York, 1928. Pp. 617. Price 7.60. 


A book whose author asserts that ifs writing involved the accu- 
mulation of some 30,000 cards (p. 17) can not but inspire awe in 
the heart of the reviewer. While this manual! could be used as & 
text-book for the student, as an epitome of bibliographical theory 
and practice for the librarian, author and collector, its usefulness 
to the Orientalist consists in its being a reference work listing, with 
gome comment, the principal subject bibliographies in all depart- 
ments of learning. Of the fifteen chapters, three are illustrated 
by more than eighty examples in the text. 

Of special interest is chapter V (pp. 89-111) which treats art 
and archseology, language and literature. Gabrieli’s Manuale de 
bibliografia musulmana (p. 96) is considered the best bibliographi- 
cal manual available, but no mention is made of any reference 
works in the Oriental languages themselves, Nor is there any 
mention of books in native languages under “ National Bibliogra- 
phies: Orient” (p. 236). In the Indo-Iranian field special refer- 
ence is made to the Cambridge History of India (p. 98). Chapter 
XII (pp. 259-315) on the history of writing is up-to-date, 
thorough and profusely illustrated. The book closes with a bibli- 
ographical appendix in which the msin works and periodicals 
referred to in the text are classified and listed. 
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Syntaze des parlers arabes actuels du Liban, by Mer. Mice. Fea- 
HALL, Impaowdure Narionate, Paris, 1928. Pp. xxv, 535. 


Mgr. Feghali, professor at the University of Bordeaux and 
author of Le parler arabe de Kfar “Abida, of Btude sur les 
emprunts syriaques dans lex parlers arabes du Liban, and of other 
works, has in this last contribution of his, which comes 6s a cul- 
mination to his previous studies and researches, placed the spoken 
dialect of northern Lebanon on what might be called -a scientific 
basis. Himself born in the Lebanon and trained in the Western 
methods of linguistic investigation, the Monseigneur has rendered 
& service, in a sorely neglected field, which no one else perhaps 
could have rendered with an equal measure of success. Other 
than Marcel Cohen, W. Margsis, and von Landberg, whose studies 
lie mainly in the field of the North African Arabic dialects, very 
few modern scholars have interested themselves in colloquial 
Arabic. What gives special importance to such studies is the fact 
that the Arabic dialects are being rapidly transformed under the 
influence of modern education. ) 

Tn the first part (pp. 1-113) the author treats the verb in its 
perfect and imperfect tenses, illustrates its varions usages, and 
compares it with the corresponding classical forms, He holds that 
the letter ba’, which introduces the imperfect in the colloquial, ¢. g. 
biktub, “I wish,” is the classical preposition Bi- (p. 26). Likewise 
the particle man, man yiktub, * he is writing,” represents the classi- 
cal preposition min (p. 43). Colloquial baddi, “I wish to,” is a 
corruption of classical bi-waddi, “in my desire” (p, 64). Chapter 
IIT in this part takes up the question of the moods. In the 
second part (pp. 115-211) the agreement of the verb with its sub- 
ject, and the relations between the substantive and its modifier from 
the standpoint of definiteness, number and gender are discussed. 
One chapter has for topic the comparative and the superlative; 
xnother, the cardinal and the ordinal numbers. The third part of 
the book (pp. 213-278) is devoted to s study of the particle in its 
nominal and verbal forms and in its independent and subordinate 
varieties, The fourth part (pp. 282-339) treats the pronoun; and 
the fifth part (pp. 349-486), the invariable words including the 
Preposition, conjunction, and adverb, 

One general criticism of the work is that in the main it treats 
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the various dialects of Lebanon as thongh they constituted one 
homogeneous whole, whereas the book is written particularly from 
the standpoint of the dialect in vogue among the Maronites in 
central and northern Lebanon. “ Le dialecto libanais” which uses 
la t-unikhdana, “ excuse us,” (p. 129) is that of the north; a 
southern Lebanese would say la (wikhdhiina. A southern Lebanese 
would also say waga’u instead of wag’u “they fell” (p. 129), 
bi'idek in place of bidek, “in your hand” (p, 102), la°indu and 
not Tindw, “to his home” (p. 101) etc. Beirut, the capital of 
Lebanon, has quite a distinct dialect of its own. The Druzes of 
southern Lebanon have their own well-marked dialectal peculiari- 
ties, and so have the Matiwilah (Shi‘ite Moslems) of the Sidon 
region, and other denominational and regional communities, The 
reviewer is familiar with five villages in Lebanon within a radius of 
three miles from each other, whose population are Druzes, Mata- 
wilah, Maronites, and Greek Orthodox; and any one of them can 
be easily identified from his speech and recognized as belonging 
to one or another of these cormmunities—eo marked are the pho- 
netic, morphological, and dialectal differences. 
Puiti K. Herre. 





The poems of Nisami, by Lavarnce Brsyox. London: Srvnto 
Orrice, 1928. 80 pp., 16 plates. 


This publication of one of the finest Persian Manuscripts in 
the British Museum may be cordially welcomed. The text includes 
chapters on Shih Tahmisp and his painters, on Painting in Persia, 
on the Life of Nizami, and an analysis of the Fiye Poems of the 
Khamea. 

The manuscript itself is due to the well known ealligrapher Shah 
Mahmid Nishabiri; the splendid paintings in it are by Mirak, 
Mirsa ‘ All, Sultin Muhammad, Mir Sayyid ‘Ali, and Muzaffar 
‘Alt, and two are unsigned, All represent the achool of Bilveid’s 
immediate followers, and precede the deeadence of Persian art 
that took place under Shih ‘Abbie I. 


The miniatures are very successfully reproduced; better results” 


could only have been obtained at a cost which would have greatly 
increased the present very moderate price of the volume. This is a 
hook that all students of Persian painting will wish to possess. 
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Le Bayon d'Angkor et Vevolution de Vart khmer, by Puuarer 
Srxan, Annales du Musée Guimet, Biblioth’que de Vul- 
garisation, T, 47. Paris: Guvuruwer, 1927. Pp. xii, 217, 
with 22 plates. 


This very careful and valuable study revolutionises the accepted 
chronology of Cambodian monuments dateable between the Roluoh 
group (880, 893 A. D.) and Afikor Wat (ca, 1150 A.D,). Stylistic 
and iconographic sequences, combined with the study of the in- 
scriptions, lead to.a new dating as follows: 

Pre-Ankorian period, 5th-7th, perhaps-Sth century (pre-Khmer, 
Indo-Khmer of other authors) characterised by isolated towers of 
brick or laterite. 

First Ankorian period, 802-end of 10th century. Grouped 
but not connected, towers of the Roluoh type (— art of Indravar- 
man As now restricted). First Ankor city plan, with four gates 
only and roads leading to the then central temple of Phiminikas. 
Phnotn Bakeh. Koh Ker, 928-944. Later, Pre Rup, Ta Keo. 
Close of first period, Prih Vihar, Phnorh Cisor, and the Baphuon, 
the latier with transitional details. 

Second Ankorian period. Buddha of Tep Prana, ca. 1005, 
Prih Khin (not therefore to be identified with the old Harihari- 
jaya). Siryavarman I, 1002-1049, probably the great builder to 
whom are due the new city plan with the Bayon as central temple, 
necessitating a fifth gateway and road, the palace terraces, Ta 
Prohm, Bunty Kdei; all these are in one style, but cannot yet be 
arranged in chronological sequence inter se. The Bayon, now 
known to have been originally Buddhist, and to have undergone 
two changes of plan before its completion, was probably begun by 
Siryavarman and completed by his successor Udayidi 
Bef Mali also belongs to this period, Ankor Wat, dateable be- 
tween 1115 and 1180, probably before 1150, “ colder and more p= 
fect,” is the last monument of this period. 

Third Afkorian period, late 12th to 14th century, represented 
chiefly by the temple of févarapura at Bantdy Srei “fatigué et 
archaisant,” 

The new dating, which seems to be meeting with general accept- 


ance, makes the history of Cambodian art far more intelligible than 
heretofore; in particular, it removes the difficulty of having to re- 
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gard two such different styles as those of the Roluoh group and the 
Bayon as contemporaneous, and places the Bayon, with its reliefs 
so clearly related to and anticipatory of those of Ankor Wat, not 
more than a century earlier than the latter monument. 





Chalukyan architecture. By H. Cousens. Archseological Survey 
of India, New Imperial Series, Vol. XLIT. Calcutta, 1926. 
viii + 158 pp., 160 plates. 


This is an example of the old style publications of the Archae- 
ological Survey, in which a very large number of buildings of 
various dates are summarily described. Tt is little more than a 
convenient compilation of matter already published in the Annual 
Reports and other volumes of the Survey; few if any of the illustra- 
tions are new, nor are the reproductions of good quality. One 
would gladly give the whole book for a detailed monograph on a 
single one of the major temples referred to in it, 


Awaypsa K. CooMARASWaAMY. 
Museum of Fine Arts, 
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NOTES OF THE SOCIETY 


The following persons have heen elected to mombership by vote of the 
Executive Committee: 


Dr. Frederick W. Dickinson Mr David N. Modessohn 
Dean Frederick C_ Grant Dr. Poir-Malt 

Prof, Eidon Griftin Mr. 0, H. Smiley 

Prof. Obed §. Johnson Dean Lee Vrooman 

Mr. Ganda Singh Kewal Prof. Alhan G, Widgery 


Rev. George J. Lapp 


Dr. Witllam F, Warren, of Brookline, Muas., president emeritus of Boston 
University, and for fifty-two years w member of this Bocinty, died on 
December 6, 1929, at the age of 98. 


FoxpATION tr (one.— COMMUNICATION, 


1, Le Wurean de la fondation n'a pas subi de modifications depuis Ie 
mois de novembre 128, et est wins compost: C, Snouck Hurgronje (pré- 
sident), M, Th Houtemu, Tj. De Boer, J. J. Sulverda de Grave et CG. Van 
Vollenhoven [secrétaire-trésorier). 

2 Dea hult publications de la fondation il reste un certuin wombre 
Wexemplalres, qui sont mis en vente an Profit de ta fondation, shez liditeur 
E. J. Brill, aux prix romrqués: 1. Reproduction photographique du manu: 
acrit de Leyde de in fYamdseh de al-Buhturt (1900), 1. pa; 2. Fitad al 
Pahkir de al-Mufaddal, dd. C. A. Storey (1015), @ a: 3. Htreitschrift dee 
Gasilt gegen die BajinijjaHekte, par I, Goldziher (1916), f 4.50; 4 Bar 
Hebraeus'a Hook of the Dove, éd. A. J. Wensinck (1019), fl. 4.50; 5, De 
Opkomet con het Zaidielisnke Jmemoat in Yemen, par C. Van Arendonk 
(1010), 1. 6; Die Richtungen der Falouniechen, Kormousteyuag, par 
I. Goldiiher (1920), fl. 10; 7. Die Hpitome der Metaphysik des Acerroes, 
Gbersetet tnd mit einer Binleitung und Erliuterungen versehwn, par 8. 
ran den Bergh (1024), f. 7.50; 8. Les" fderes des Cheraus”, por Gy Levi 
delin Vide (1928), f. 5. 

Novembre 1020, 





Profnesor Samuel A.B. Mercer, of the University of Toronto, haa wet out 


for Abyssinia to photograph manuseripte of the Old Testament Iu Ethiopic. 
He is planning the edition of a reliable text of the Ethiople Old Testament. 





PROCEEDINGS 
OF THE 
American Oriental Society 


AY THE MERTING IN CAMBRIDGE, MASS., 1929 


The sessions of the one hundred and forty-first meeting of the 
Society were hell in Cambridge, Mass., at Harvard University, 
on Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thursday, April 2, 3, and 4, 1929, 
in conjunction with the Second Conference on the Promotion of 
Chinese Studies under the anspives of the American Council of 
Learned Societies. 


The following members were present at one or more sessions: 


Archer Goodrich Newell 
Bailey Gordon, H. L. Ogden, C. J, 
Barret Graves Ogden, Miss 
Rates, Mra. Hail Porter 
Bishop Hummel Reilly 

Brown, G. W. Hussey, Miss Ropes 

Bull Jackson, A.V, We Rudolph, Miss 
Burrows Juckson, Mrs. Shryock 
Butin Joshi, 8. L. Smith, Mise L. P. 
Chapin, Miss Joahi, 8. 8. Speiser 
Clark Lamman von Stael-Holstein 
Coomaraswamy Latourette Stephens 
Creighton Lauler Sturtevant 
De Long Luce Taylor, C.L. 
De Witt, Mre. Lyon Torrey 
Dougherty Maione Uh! 

Dunean, G.58. March Ussher 
Edgerton, F. Margolis, M. L. Valyi 

Enslin Martin Ware, J. R. 
Fenn Martinoviteh Weitzel 
Fernald, Misa Matthews, 1. G. Wood, EL 
Fowler Montgomery Zeitlin 

Gale Moore, G. F. 

Gavin Morgenstern 


Total 73 


There were also present as guests of the Society some of those 
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attending the Conference on the Promotion of Chinese Studies, 


including the following who read or discussed papers: Dr. J. J. I. 
Duyvendak, of the University of Leiden and Columbia University; 
Mr. C. 8. Gardner, of Boston; Prof. Edwin D. Harvey, of Dart- 
mouth College; Prof. William Hung, of the THarvard-Yenching 
Institute; Dr, K, H. Kiang, of Nan Fang University; Mr. K. T. 
Mei, of Harvard University; Prof. H. F. Rudd, of the University 
of New Hampshire, and Miss Nancy Lee Swann, of the Gest 
Chinese Research Library, Montreal. 


THE FIRST SESSION 


At 11.00 4. Mm. on Tuesday, in Phillips Brooks House, the first 
session of the meeting was called to order by President Franklin 
Edgerton. The reading of the minutes of the meeting in Wash- 
ington in 1928 was dispensed with as they were already in print 
(Jovrwar 48. 326-352). There were no corrections and the minutes 
were approved. 

Professor Clark of Harvard University, chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Arrangements, presented his committee’s report in the 
form of a printed program. The succeeding sessions were an- 
nounced to be on Tuesday afternoon at 2.80 P. x, Wednesday 
morning af 9.30 a. a, Wednesday afternoon at 2.30 p, x, and 
Thursday morning at 9.30 a. xs. It was announced that the mem- 
bers of the Society were invited to luncheon at the Commander 
Hotel on Tuesday aa the guests of Professor Jewett of Harvard 
University, who unfortunately was not able to be in Cambridge 
for the meeting. It was also announced that the members of the 
Society were invited to an informal reception at Phillips Brooks 
House on Tuesday evening, and that the annual subscription dinner 
of the Society would be at the Commander Hotel on Wednesday 
evening. 

Report of THE Coxzesronpine Sxcrrrary 


The Corresponding Secretary, Dr. Charles J. Ogden, presented 
the following report: 


The year 1928 was one of significant growth in our mumbers. No less 
than 153 new corporate members were elected, largely through the efforts 
of the Committee on Enlargement of Membership and Resources, and, 
although 63 others were lost, the net gain remains exactly one hundred. 
Since the beginning of this year 36 members have been elected, 19 have 
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resigned, and the deaths of two have been reported, so that the total of our 
corporate membership is pow 741, « figure double that of ten years ago. 
This Increase, gratifying as it is, haa added so much to the routine work 
of the Corresponding Secretary, that it is becoming a problem how to 
carry this on udequately in the limited amount of time that any one person 
may be expected to devote to it. Theoretically a central office for all the 
administrative functions of the Society would be desirable, but investiga- 
tion hus shown that such an arrangement is not yet practicable. Qur 
Society ia in the transition from a comparatively small group of seholars 
to a national and even international one of those who are interested in the 
ancient and the cultural aspects af the modern Orient, and we must accept 
the inconveniences of this stage of growth, 

The President of the Soclety and the Corresponding Secretary attended 
by invitation the First Conference on the Promotion of Chinese Stu:tica, 
held in New York City on December Ist, 1028, an undertaking of much 
consequence to that branch of Oriental scholarship and one in which all 
our members, whatever their specialty, should feel an interest, since the 
problem of fostering the growth of Chinese studies in this country Is not 
escoutially different from that which confronts us in other fields. Your 
Seervtary also participated as usual in the annual conference of the seere- 
taries of the societies belonging to the American Council of Learned 
Societies, held in Washington on January 25, 1929, and attended the meet- 
ing of the Council itself pn the following day. 

The now plan of holding some sectional sessions, which has been put 
into effect this year, may perbaps be best judged from the program itealf, 
without comment by the Secretary; but he may be permitted to say that 
without such an arrangement thie year it would have been impossible to 


connection with the Second Chinese Conference. Whether the scheme should 
be followed as rule depends very much on the size of each meeting and 
the proportion of papers in each field, matters that cannot be determined 
in advance. 

The Society has been unusually fortunate during the past year in that 
we have Jost only six membera by death, a number much less than the 
average, yet the mention of some of their names must be attended with 
keen regret. 

Kant Farumicn Getpxen, Ph. D,, an honorary member of our Society 
since 1905, pursued his Oriental and philological studies at Leipzig and 
Tubingen and taught successively at Tubingen, Halle, and Berlin before 
he became professor of Indie philology at Marburg, in 1907, @ position that 
he held for the remainder of his academio career. Ass scholar he was at 
home in both Indic and Tranian studies, his earlier work being especially 
devoted to the latter and culminating in his grest text-edition of the 
Avesta, published in three volumes, 1885-1806, Vedic exegesis claimed his 
tater years, his most noteworthy productions being the three volumes of 
Fedische Studien in collaboration with Richard Pischel, 1889-190}, his own 
Rigoeda im Auswahl, of which the @lossar appeared fn 1907 and the 
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Hommentar ix 1000, and his final achievement, the Transtation of the Rig- 


veda now appearing in the Harvard Oriental Series. He died on February 
6, 1920, at the age of 75. 


(48. 103-100), to which nothing could be added here, even if he were not 
atill fresh in the memory of us all, Yet attention may be called to those 
aspects of his career which have a spevial cotmection with this : 
his service as its Presidont in 1910-1911, and as a member of the Board 
of Directors for over forty years, his constant attendance at our meetings 
so long as his health permitted, and his long array of contributions to our 
JOURNAL, which ceased only with his death. Lending distinction to our 
sessions by his incid presentation of truth and unsparing exposure of error 
and to our social gatherings by the variety and brilliance of his conversa- 
tion, he held @ place among ua that will never be filled for those whe have 
had the fortune to know him. He became a member in 1881, and died on 
June 13, 1928, at the age of 73. 

Rev. Jawes Dattas Steere, Ph.D. DD. of Rutherford, N. J., who 
entered the Presbyterian ministry in 1801, had held pastorates in Now York 
and New Jersey, and was lecturer on ecclesiastical law in the Bloomfield 
Theological Seminary and Moderator of the Synod of New Jersey at the 
time of his decease. He had been # student and teacher of Hebrew and 
Old Testament literature and was frequent attendant at our m 
He was elected a meniber in 1892, and died on December 6, 1928, at the 
age of 64. 

Jon G. Wattre, A. M.. LL. D., of Cleveland, Ohio, was a lawyer by pro: 
feasion and active in the civic life of his native town, having been president 
of the Public Library Board of Cleveland since 1913. He was a collector 
of books, especially on the subject of chess. He was elected « member in 
1912, and died on Auguat 27, 10928, at the age of 83. 

Hexey Lanx Exo, a member of a well-known New York family, was 
formerly research associate in peychology in Princeton University and « 
benefactor of that institution. For some years he had been residing abroad. 
Ho was elected a member in 1916 and died on September 10, 1028, at the 
age of 57. 

Fetx Fors, of Newark, N. J. a morchant distinguished for his philan- 
thropic activities and his patronage of music and art, was elected a member 
in 1928 and died on January 20, 1929, at the age of 60. 


Upon motion the report of the Corresponding Secretary. was 
accepted. 

Tribute was paid to deceased members: to Professor Bloomfield 
by Dr. Uhl; to Professor Geldner by Professor Jackson, 

The following minute was unanimously adopted: 

Wumeas, the American Oriental Society is conseions of « great los 
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srstaooh tn: tin Spehh st Dimas ee Blooeaht: Se areziz. Mo ot serie. 
member, sometime vice-president and president of the Socisty, active 
meetings and on ite programs, wise in its councils, and devoted to te is 
interests; and, . 

Wueneas, in his inspiring career av a teacher, in hia interpretation 
of the East to the West, of the past to the present, in the depth and scope 
of his learning, in the originality and value of his researches, he vividly 
embodied the ideals of the Soniety; be it therefore 

Resolved, that the Soclety here record its keen sense of the great loss 
sustained in his death and ite desire to cherish hia memory; and be it 
further 

Resolved, that these resolutions be entered in the minutes of the Society, 
and that copies of them be sent to the members of hie family. 


On motion it was voted unanimously to send to Professor Warren, 
the oldest member of the Society in point of age, the good wishes 
of the Society and regrets that he was unable to be present at the 
meeting. 


cit 


Rerorr op THR THEasvner 
The Treasurer, Professor John ©. Archer, made the following 
report; 
Recerrrs ann Exrexprrvees ror tus Yean Expvoso Decemwuce 31, 1925 


Reovipts 
Caah Balance Jan. 1, 1925, on ae Yale Univ. $4,174.69 
Tues from 544 members. . ceeess S3870.42 
Sales; Jocuxat (gross) to daz: 31, “1928... .. 966.76 
Panchatantra ......~.<.<---<--+45+- Wis ktees 61,07 
GPRIHINAL... 20 5 eo cece rvs eovseuvicpas 42.96 
Gift from Prof. Jewett for pub'n of Catalog of the 
Society’s Library... .. 65-2... 2. eens ee ee ees 1,000.00 
Income, Nies Fund... 2.6.66 cep cen e wer en cnn 522.50 
Liberty Bond redeemed. .... 2... 6. --- ence en eeee 1,000.00 
A.C, ceca are se omne yah pe een 14.20 
Corrections In Joumnan. . ; save ablalan 78.26 
Roprinta of JounnaL articles. Sivdcowcdeuccoueucs 23.65 
Interest : 
On deposits with Yale Uniy, @ 444%... ... ies 207,95 
U, 8, Liberty Bond @ 44% %.-..---. 6.020055 42.50 
Connecticut Mortge. and Guar. Co. 6%....... 360,00 
Virginin Ry. 590. -..+- 6-5 se -e-secnseenencces 50.00 
Minneap. Gen. Electric Co. 596... ---.---+---- 40,00 
Dividend ; 
Chicago, Rock Is. and Pacifie Ry.........+--+ 120,00 





$11,593.95 


838 Proceedings 
Bependitures 


Publication of Joumran: 
GOrmMeOHONe jocssreasc ans lsaseiwalbvwanlwece 168.50 
Book Reviews. .....-..... eae ale hives bs hele 86.00 
Transportation and Envelopes printed........ 16.57 
Malling af Joumwat...........-.--.-- wares) ieee 
Commission on Sales (Yale Press) (JourwAL) . . 241.69 
Pancthatantra, ...,...4. SS ee ee f4.01 
Tagalog. Grammar.,........00.000enssebocins 10.70 
Membership Committee expenses.....,........ 170.51 
Am. Boh. for Indo-Iran. Researeh Com. expense. 8.71 
Dues to American Council of Learned Societies. . 32.00 
Executive Comm. Travel............200c05 sda aly BAe 
Dolegutos’ expenses.......... pt CT 26.40 
Middle West Branch A, 0, S. expenses....... ves 5.38 
Yale Clerical Bureau......-..-cesseueeussnees, 100,61 
Library purchases and expenses. ........-.... F. 20.15 
Correspomiing Beeretary expelmees............... 173.30 
Editora’ expensed... ..6(.icsciseevewadvaavess = 20.44 
TPAMABUIET esc ceeeseeeserrassensxs © 10000 
Balance Dec. 31, 28,000... 2s secre yennness TALIS 
$11,593.95 





Tho following special funda are held by the Society; 
Charles W. Bradley Fund, .,....0.0c0ccseseee+- §9,000,00 
Atexander I. Cothen] Fund..............-...-. - 1,500.00 
William Dwight Whitney Fumd.....2.......... 1,000.00 
Life Membership,........4. mideuley anaes seceees 8,070,00 
Poblieation Fund swith infervet..... “wewebeee a 52.03 

Fund from sales of Panchatantra and Taxalog 
Grammar with interest....06..60. ccc. ey cue | OHATT 
Nies Fund Income with interest revised @@ 4449, 3,528.83 
Reserve, approximately. 60... .6cces cee eeeecs as 2,000.00 


The Assets of the Society on Jan 1, 1029, were ag follows: 
Chicago, Rock Ia. and Pacific Ry. atock (20 shares 
@ por value)... 5c sere yesccceneessy anes $2,000.00 
Bonds at par: 
Virginia Railway... ..ecesecesscsc0-520.... 100000 
Minneapalia Gen’ Electric Co... ae ae che sadibe'aA 1,000.00 
Connecticut Mortge. and Guar. Co, mottgage.,.. @,000,00 
Cash on deposit with Yale University,.,...,.... TAQ47B 
Net Cash Bailonce, General Punde (inel. Jewett 
MUU) oenaneuanspauacscsnacc wed cdece coeees B2,004.15 


$15,420.03 
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Report oF THE Avuprrisa ComMMITTER 
We hereby certify that we have cxamined the accounts of the 
Treasurer of the Society and have found them correct, and that 
the foregoing statements ure in conformity therewith. 
ht. P. Dovenzery, 
kK. 5, Larovrrrrr, 
Auditors. 


Upon motion the reports of the Treasurer and the Anditing 
Committee were accepted. 


Report of tHe LIskarian 


The report of the Librarian, Professor Andrew Keogh, who was 
unable to be present, was read by the Corresponding Secretary. 

The Librarian reported that the cataloguing of both books and 
periodicals in the Society's library was up to date, and that esti- 
mates for the printing of the catalogue had heen received from two 
firms and that a third estimate was promised. It was anticipated 
that the catalogue would be printed before the end of the year. 


Acopssionws ro tHe Liesary ror THe Year 1928-29 


The number of volumes added to the Library during the year 
1928-29 was 238, about twice the number ordinarily received in 
any one year. ‘This unusual increase in accessions waa due to the 
transfer from the Yale Library of a considerable number of dupli- 
cates of Oriental significance. In addition to the above, there were 
received 686 numbers of periodicals continuing sets already in the 
Library or representing periodicals new to the Library. This 
equally unusual increase js due to the sustained effort that has 
been made to obtain lacking parts of the more important periodi- 
cale; an effort resulting in the receipt by the Library of more than 
300 back numbers, 


Following is a list of nocessions for the year: 


‘Ad wl-Mugtadir. Commentaries on the Qurin. 1928. (Bankipore, Ben- 
gal. Oriental public Whrary. Catalogue of the Arabic and Persian 
mea, ¥. SIV (Persian mee,) ) 

Abdul Hamid. Siiffem, 1928. (Bankipore, Bengal. Orhental public Hbrary. 
Catalogue of the Arabie and Persian mea, v. XT11 (Arabic maa )) 
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Abel, K. Slavic and Latin. 1883, (ichester lectures, ) ; 

Abo al-Fadh! itn Mubirak, a! Hindi, Ayeen Akbery, Tr. by P. Gladwin, 
1600... 2, 

Adriani, N. Barew-Nederlanduch woordenbock. 1928. 

Agrell, 8. Nablitidentfa nad kolebantem udarentia v risekom glagoti«, 
1917. (Archives d'études orientales, v, 12.) 

Akademia nauk. Petrograd. Proben orientalischer Schriften dor akadem: 
ischom Druckere}, 1025. 

—— Systematisches Verzeichnis ther die Veréifentlichungen. 1, Januar 
1917-1. September 1925. [10287] 

Aldrich, J, M. Five new parasitic flies reared from beetles in China and 
India, 1028, 

—— Three new species of two-winged flies of the family Sombyliidas 
from India. 1928, 

Alger, W. BR. The poetry of the Orient. 1865, 

‘All Muhammad Khin. The supplement to the Mirati-Ahmedi 1924: 

American council of learned societies, Bulletin, no. 8. [1028] 

Amsterdam, Koloninal instituut. Afdeeling volkenkunde. Gida in hot 
Volkenkundig museum, IV-VI. [19281] 3y. 

Andrae, T, Die Person Mubammeds, 19]8, (Archives d'études orientales, 
¥, L6,) 

Arends, A, K, Persidsko-russkif slovar' fizicheskikh terminov. 1028: 
(Materialy dlia slovaria zhivogo persidskogo inzyka, 1:) 

Asiatic accluty of Japan. List of books publiahed in the Transsctions 
1e23. 

Banerji-@aetst, A. Asura Indian. 192%. 

Baring-Gould, 8. The origin and development of religious belief, Pt. 1. 
1570, 

Barth, WH. Travels and discoveries in North and Central Africa, 1887-69. 3y. 

Bartholomaeis, V, de. Le carte di Giovanni Maria Barbieri, 1927. 

Bataviaasch genootachap van kansten en wetenschappen, Verslag der 
Viering van den 150sten gedenkdag. [1028.] 

Bell, A.M. Sounds and their relations, 1881. 

Bernice Panahi Bishop museum of Polynesian athnology and natural his- 
tory, Honolulu. Occasional papers, v. 1, nos. 2-3, 5; ¥, 2, nos. 1-0; 
¥. d, mos, 2-5; v. 5, nos. 2, 4-5; v. 6, nos. 1-2 5; ¥, 7, nos, 1-2, 8, 10. 
1900-21. 

4 preliminary catalogue. 1992-03. fv. in 1, 

Special publication #12. 1924-27. 

———  Mompirs, v. 1, no, 1-2, 4-5; v. 2. no. 1-2; ¥. 3; ¥. 7, oo. 1; ¥. a, 
mo. 1-6. 1699-1998. 

Bulletin, 6-9, 11-12, 26, 17-18, 23, 20, a2, 34, a9, 42, 46, 48, 67. 
1923-28. 

Bhins. Warsawadatta, fibers, von H. Weller, 1926. (Indische Dichter, 
Bd, 3.) 

Bickeli, G. Outlines of Hebrew grammar. 1877. 

Blackie, J. 8. The language and literature of the Scottish highlands, 1874, 
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Bombay historical society, Journal, v.1,n0. 1-2, [1928] 

Bose, Phanindra Neath. Principles of Indian Gilpaéistra. 1926, (The 
Punjab orienta] (Sanskrit) series, [no. 111]) 

Bowman, J. W. The Robertson codex. 1028. 

Brinton, ws G. The myths of the New Workl 1898, 

Britiah association for the advancement of seience. al-Iim wal-imran, 
iudtyyat al-Muktataf al-sanawiyya 1928. [1928.] 

Carnegie endowment for international peace. Year book, 1913/14, 1918. 
1914-16. Sy. 

Chalmers, J. The origin of the Chinese. 1804. 

Chandra Chakravart!. The United States of America. 1024, 

Chandru Chakravarti. Western clvillzation.. 1927. 

China institute in Amorica. The China institute in America, by E. Shen, 
[e281] 

Christonaen, A. EH. Lea types du premier homme et du premier rol dans 
Vhistoire légendaire des Traniens, Lptie. 1017, (Archives d’ttuden 
oriontalea, vy, 14.) 

Clay, A. T. Business documents of Murashu gona of Nippur, dated in the 
reign of Daring 1], 1012. (Pennsylvania Ouiversity Museum. Baby- 
tonian section. Publications, r, 0, na, 1.) 

Clay, A. T. Documents from the temple archives of Nippur, dated in the 
relgna of Cassite rulers, 1912, (Pennsylvania University Museum. 
Baylonian section. Publications, v. IT, no. 2.) 

Calebrooke, Sir T. E., ed. The life of H. T. Colubrooke. 1873. 

Coomaraswamy, A. K. Yakeas. 1928. (Smithsonian miscellaneous ¢ol- 
lections, ¥, 0,0. 6. Publication 2926.) 

Cousens, H. The Chalukyan architecture of the Kanarese districts. 1020. 
(India. Archeological survey, [Reporte.] New imperial series, v. 
XLII) 

Culbertson, M. 8, Darkness in the fowery land, 1557, 

Curtiua, G. Die Bildung der Tempora und Modi im Gricchiucshen und 
Latoinlechen eprachvergleichend dargestellt, 1846. (Ai# Sprachver- 
gleichende Beitriige sur griechischon und latelniechen Granumatik. 
Erster Theil.) 

Curtius, G. Grondetige der griechischon Etymologio, 3, Aufl. 1869, 

5.Anil. 1870. 

—— Dus Verbum der griechischen Sprache. 1873-78. fy. in b 

Cust, RN. A sketch of the modern languages of Africa, 1893. @y. 

- (Trttbner's Oriental series.) 

Dall, W. H. Alaska and its resources. 1570, 

Daéabhumika-sfitram. Seventh stage. By J. Rahder, [19251] 

Dasopant Charitra. Dasopant Digambar, Translation of the Dasopant 
Charitra. By J.B. Abbott, [1029] (The Port-saints of Maharashtra, 
no, 4.) 

Davids, 'T. W. BR. Lectures on the origin and growth of religion, 1931. 
(The Hibbert lectures, 1881.) 

Deutsch, FE, 0, M. Literary remains of the Iste Emanuel Deutech. 1874. 


FE 
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Deutsche morgenliindische Gesellechaft. Deutsche morgenlindische Gesell- 
achaft 1845-1928. [19257] 

De Vere, M.S. The great empress. 1870. 

Douse, T. LeM. Grimm's law, 1876. 

Duucker, M. W. Geschichte des Alterthums. 3. Bd. 1875, 

Dunlap, 8. F. Vestiges of the spirit-history of man, 1858. 

Dutch East Indies, Natwurwetenschappelijke rand yoor Nederlanisch- 
Indi® [Publications] no. 1. 1928. 

Dwight, B. W. Modern philology, Ist wer, 1859, 

Egoroy, D. N., ed. Bibliografifa Vostoka . . . pod obshchel redaktsiel’. . + 
D. N. Egorova. vyp. 1. 1028. 

Ekblom, R, Rus- et vareg- dana los nome de lieux de la région de Novgorod. 
1915, {Archives d'études orientales . .. v. 11.) 

Eliot, C. W. Some roads towards peace. 1914. (Carnegie endowment for 
international peace, Div, of intercourse and education. Publ. no. 1.) 

Ellis, A. J. Practical hints on the quantitative pronunciation of Latin, 
1874, 

Erwast, K. Finnisch-deutsches Wirterbuch. 1886. (Suomalaisen kirjalli- 
sunden seuran toimituksia, 69, ssa.) 

Ewald, G. 8. A. Ausffihrilches Lehrbuch der hebriiechen Sprache des Alten 
Bundes. 1844. 

Farrar, F. W. Families of epesch, 1870. ; 

Field museum of natural history, Chicago. Field museum and the ¢ehiid, 
1926. 

Firdwusl. Heldensagen . .. Gbers, . . . vot F. vom Schack. 1851, 

Fowler, H. W. and Bean, B. A. Fishes of the families Pomacentridac, 
Labridee, and Callyodontidac, collected in Philippine seas. 1928, (0. 
S. National museum, Bulletin 100, v. 7.) 

Fowler, W. ©. English grammur, 1550, 

Friederici, K. Bibliotheca orientalis, 1-8, Jahrg. 1876-83. 8y. in 1. 

Gardner, E A. Naukratis, Pt 2. 1888. (6th memoir of the Egypt ex- 
ploration fund.) 

Gibbs, J. W. Philologica) studies, 1857. 

Grant, F. C. New horizons of the Christian faith. [c1928.] (The Hale 
lectures, 1927-28.) 

Gt. Brit. India office. Library. Catalogue of the Hindustani maa, by J. 
F. Blumhardt. 1926, 

Guten, patesi of Lagash, The great cylinder inscriptions A and B. Pt. 1. 
1827. (Assyriologische Bibliothek, Bd. XXV1I.) 

Hackin, J., ed. anil fr, Formulaire enuserit-tibétain du Xe sitele 1024. 
(Mission Pelliot en Asie centrale. [Publications] Sér. petit In-octavo, 
t. IL.) 

Harper, RI. Aesyrian and Babylonian letters belonging to the KLouyunjik) 
collection of the British museum. Pt. 1. 1892. 

Harrington, J, P. Voealulary of the Kiowa language. 1028. (U_ 8, 
Bureaa of Amerinan ethnology. Bulletin 84.) 

Hasiuck, F. W. Letters on religion and folklore. 1926. 
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Hauer, J. W. Das Lafkfivatira-sftra und des Sampkhys. 1927. ( Beitriige 
zur indischen Sprachwissenschaft und Religionsgeschichte, 1, Hit.) 
Hazard, R. G. Essay on language and other essays. . . . Ed. by O. Hazard. 


Hopkins, M. Miscellaneous eseays and discourses. 1547. 

Hough, W. Fire-making apparatus in the U.S. National museum. 1928. 

Howsin, H. H, The significance of Indian nationalism. [192~-) 

The Humanist, pub, by the Humanistic club, y¥, 1, no, 6 1028 

Humboldt, A. Kosmos, 1845-62. Sv. 

Imbrie, W, Handbook of English-Japanese etymology. 1850, 

jimiube no Hironari., Kogoshui, tr. by Genehi Kato and HikoshirS Hoshino. 
3d ed. 1926, 

India. Dept. of agriculture, Memoirs. Chemical paries, v, X, no, 1, 1028. 

Instituut. Kern, Leyden. Annual bibliography of Indian archwology for 
the year 1926, 1928, 

International commission to inquire into the causes and conduct of the 
Balkan wars. Report of the International commission. 1914. (Car- 
negie endowment for international peace. Div. of intercourse and edu- 
cation. Publ. no, 4.) 

Tran I-11. Leningrad, 1927-28, 

Isvara Kaula A dictionary of the Kashmiri language, comp. by G. A. 
Grierson, pt Il. 1024. (Bibliotheca Indica, New series, no. 1464.) 

Japan, Dept. of railways, An official guide to eastern Asia. v, 2, 1014. 

Journal of Egyptian archwology, v, XITI, pts. IIL-IV, Oct, 1927. 

Juhlakirja Yrjo Wichmannin kuusikymmenvuotispiiviksi. 1928. (Suoma- 
lainugrilaisen seuran Toimituksia LVIIIL.) 

Kallas, 0. Die Wiederholungslieder der estnischan Volkespoesic. I. 1901. 
(Suormalais-ugrilaisen seuran Toimitukeia XVI, 1.) 

Kaltschmidt, J. H. Sprachverglcichendes Worterbuch der deutschen Sprache. 
1839. 

Karlgren, B. tudes sur la phonologie chinoise 1915-26. (Archives 
d'études orientales, ¥. 15.) 

Kathakagrhyasdtra, ed. by W. Caland. [let ed.J 1925. 

Kato, Genchi. A study of Shinto, 1926. 

Kaye, G. R. The Bakhshali manuscript. loe7. (India, Archmological 
survey. ([Reports.] New imperial series, v. XLIIL.) 

Kelsey, F. W, Excavations at Carthage, 1925; « preliminary report. 1926. 

Kent, R. G. ‘The textual criticiem of inscriptions. 1926. (Language 
monographs, po. 2.) 

Key, T. H. Language: its origin and development. 1874. 

Kiepert, H. Lehrbuch der alten Geographie, 1878. 

Kohut, G. A. The Alexander Kobut memorial foundation: a statement. 
[19281] 

—— Concerning A. Kohut. A tentative bibliography. 1927. 

—— Royal Hebraists. 1927. 
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Kolmodin, J. A., tr. Traditions de Tsazzega et Hazzega. Traduction fran- 
oaise, 1915. (Archives d'études orientales, v, 5: 2.) 

Krieger, H. W. A prehintoric pit house village site on the Columbia River. 
1928. 

Krishna-Svaimi Aiyangir. Manimekhalal im itu historical setting. [1928,] 
(Madras. University, Special lectures.) 

Latham, RG. Elements of comparative philology, 1862. 

Law, Bimala Charan. The life and work of Buddhaghosa. 1023. (Cal- 
cutts oriental series, no. 9, E. 3.) 

Law, Bimala Charan, Some Kgatriya tribes of anclent India, 1924. 

Lele, B.C. Some Atharvanie portions in the Grhya-sfitras. 1027. 

Liebich, B. Konkordanr Panini-Candra. 1928. (Indische Forschungon, 
6. Hit.) 

Lindblom, G. Kamba folklore, I. 1028. (Archives d'étades orientales, 
¥. 20: LL.) 

Outlines of a Tharaka grammar. 1914. (Archives d'études ori- 
entales, ¥. 9.) 

Linguistic society of America. Bulletin, no. 3, March, 1929, 

Literatur-Biatt fir orientaliache Philologie. TIL, Bd., 1883-57. 

Looe-Haaxman, J. do. Johannes Rach en zijn werk. [1925] 

Loveridge, A. Field notes on vertebrates collected by the Smithsonian- 
Chrysler East African expedition of 1926, 1928, 

Lyell, Sir C, The geological evidences of the antiquity of man. 2d Ameri- 
ean, from the latest London ed. 1863. 

Madvig, J. N. Kieine philologische Schriften. Leipzig, 1875. 

Mitzner, EK. Englische Grammatik, 2. Aufl, 1873-75. 3v. in 1. 

Mahibh&rata, od. by Vishnu S. Sukthanksr. Adiparvan: fase. 1. 10927. 

Mahipati. Bhanudas, tr. front Mahipati’s Bhaktavijaya [by J. B. Abbott.) 
{i926t] (The Poct-saints of Maharashtra, no, 1.) 

—— Ekuath, tr. by J, E. Abbott. [1927.] (The Poet-eainte of Maha- 
rashtra, no, 2.) 

Mammata Achirya. Kavyaprakasha, tr. by Ganganatha Jha. 1925, 

March, FP. A. Introduction to Anglo-Saxon. 1870. 

Marsh, G, P. Lectures on the English language. 1860, 

—— The origin and history of the English language. 1862. 

Massis, an organ of Armenian interests, y. 1, no, 1-6. Nov. 1928-Mar. 1929. 

Mennechet, EK. Legons de littérature francaise classique. 1868. 

Meyer, L. Die gothische Sprache. 1889, 

Milindapafiha. The Milindapatho, ed. by V. Trenckner. 1928. (James G. 
Forlong fund, v. V.) 

Mir-ali-Shir, ebornik k platisotleti{a so dnia rozhdeniia. 1028. 

Mir Khwind. Mirchond’s Geschichte der Seldechuken . . , Gbers. von J. A. 
Vullers. 1837. 

Morris, R. Elementary lessons in historica! English grammar. 1874. 

Miller, PF. Allgemeine Ethnographie 1873, 

Miller, ¥, M. Chips from a German workshop. 1869-81, Gy. in 4 
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Miller, F, M, Lectures on the origin and growth of religion. 1879, (The 
Hibbert lectures [1878].) | 

——— Lectures on the science of langunge. 1963-65, 2y. 

—— On missions, 1874, 

—— On the stratification of language. 1868. (Rode Jecture.) 

—— Science of language. 1891, 2v. 

Mybrman, D. V. Sumerian administrative documents, dated in the reigna 
of the kings of the second dynasty of Ur. 1910. (Pennsylvania. Uni- 
versity, Babylonian expedition. Ser, A: Cuneiform texte, v, III, pt. 1.) 

Nauchnaia sesotsigtelia vostokovedenila Soiuza S. S. R., Moscow, Piat? 
lot sovetakogo vostokovedeniia (defatel\nost? Nauchnol assotefatsif voe- 
tokovedeniia SSSR). 1927. 

Nekrasov’*, N, A. Roed-nosed frost.... Tr. in the original meters. 1880. 

—— 2ded 1887. 

pNenjukov, ¥., Index plantarum estonicarum. Ed, sitera. 1928. (Besti 
kirjanduse seltai Toimetused, nr. 23.) 

Nouvel orient, revne de |'Association rusee pour les études orientales, y. 22. 
1928. . 

Oriens, the oriental review, no. 2, ¥. 1, avril 1926, 

Orient und Occident. 3. Bd. Hft. 1. 1966. 

The Oriental world. Organ Veeukratna‘kot naukovol asotaiinteil skhodos- 
navatva. No, 1-2, 6. 1027-28. 

Pal, Bipin Chandra. The soul of India. [pref. 1923.) 

—— Sree Krishun. [102-1} 

Palmer, A. S, Leaves from a word-hunter’s note-book. 1576. 

Paria, Musée Guimet. Le Musée Goimet (1918-1927). 1928 (Paris. 
Musée Guimet. Annales. Bibliothdque de vulgarisation, t 48.) 

Poebel, A. Babylonian legal and business documents from the time of the 
first dynasty of Babylon. 10909. (Pennsylvania. University, Baby- 
lonian expedition, Ser. A: Cuneiform texts, v. V1, pt. 2.) 

Purfigas. Bhigavatapuraya. Bhikehugita. A translation of the 23d chap- 
ter of the Eknathi Bhagavata by J. E. Abbott. [1928] (The Poset- 
saints of Maharashtra, no. 3.) 

Radlov, V. V. UWigurieche Sprachdenkmiller, 1928. 

Rametedt, G, J. Bergtechoremissieche Sprachstudien. 1902. (Suomm- 
laisugrilaisen seuran Toimitnksia XVII.) 

Rezwi, T. Parsis. 1928. . 

Rivet, P. Bibliographic uméricaniste, 1927. : 

Robinson, Mre. T. A. 1. Historical view of the languages and literature 
of the Slavic nations. 1850, 

Ronsselet, L. India and ite native princes. ... Rev. by Lieut.-Col. Buckle, 
1876. 

Royal Asiatic society of Gt. Brit, and Ireland, Straits branch, Singapore. 
Journal, no, 10-14, 16-17. 1883-87. 

Sadi. The Guiisthn, 2d ed. 1880. (Trilbner’s Oriental series.) 

Satapatha brabmaya, ed. by W. Caland, y. T. 1926. (The Punjab Sanskrit 
series, no. 10.) 
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‘Bathe, P. B. The discourses on the Parma Miminsa system, 1027, 

Sathyausthe Aiyar, R. History of the Nayaks of Madura. 1924. (The 
Madras university historical series, IT.) 

Sauveur, L. Causeries avec mes dlives. SL Ulusirée. STH. 

Sayce, A. H. fntroduction to the science of langnage. 188). 2v. 

Lectures upon the Agsyrian language, 1877. 

Sehlerlits, K. De bildlichen Daratellungen der indischen Gttertrinitat in 
der iilteres ethnographischen Literatur. 1927, 

Schleicher, A. A compendium of the comparative grammar of the Indo- 
European, Sanskrit, Greek and Latin Jangusges. Tr, from 3d Germon 
ed. by H. Rendall, 1874-77. 

Die deutethe Spracke. 2. verb. und verm. Anil. 1860. 

Die Formenlere{?) der kirchenslawischen Sprache, 1662, 

~ Hatiltuch dar litauisehen Sprache. Prag, 1856-67. 2y, in 1. 

Schroder, EE. W. G: (ber dic semitischen und nicht indischen Grund- 
lagen der malniisch-polynesischen Kultur. Buch I. 1927. 

Schwartz, 5. A new epecics of trichostrongylid worm of the gunus Cooperia 
from the Philippine Ialands, 1028, 

Silvestre de Sacy, A. 1 Chrestomathie arabe, 2 &d. 1826-27. $y. in 4 

Skinner, J. R. Key to the Hebrow-Egyptian mystery. 1875. 

Stein, M.A. Innermost Asin. 1025. 4y, 

Strangford, P. E.¥. W, 5. Original letters and papers of the late Viscount 
Strangford... .. Ed. by Viscountess Btrangford. 1878. 

Strong, H. A. anil Meyer, K. Outlines of a history of the German language. 
1880, 

Surendranitha Dasa(fupta. Hindu mysticiem. 1927. (Norman Wait 
Harrie foundation lectures, 1926.) 

Sudla-Kumira De. Studies in the history of Sanskrit poetics. v.11, 1925. 

Suzuki, D.'T, Exeaya in Zen Buddhism. (Firet series.) 10927, 

Sweet, H. A history of English sounds from the earliest period. 1874. 

Tavernier, J, B. Travels in India, tr. by V. Ball. 2d od., ed. by W. Crooke. 
1925, fv. 

Taylor, 1, ‘The alpbahet. 1683, vy, 

Etruscan researches. 1874. 

Thonmi Sambhoja. Une grammaire tibétaine du tibétain classique: les 
flokas grammuaticaux de Thonmi Sambhota, tr. par J. Baoot: 1028. 
(Annules du Muse Guimet. Bibliothique d'études, t. 37.) 

Thernton, E, The history of the British empire [n India. 184145. 6v- 

Timayenis, T. T. Modern Greek. I87T. 

Tokyo, Imperial university, Calendar, 1927/28, 

Trench, B,C. English, past and present. 7th ed. 1871. 

Unlen of the Macedonian polities! organizations of the U.S.A. and Canada. 
Balkan Locarno and the Macedonian question. [2d ed] 1928. (Pro 
Macedonia, no. 2.) 

Upalekha. Upalekha de kramepathe libelius. Receneuit Guil. Pertach. 1854, 

Vedas. Yajurveda. Vijasancyisambita, VAjasancya-sankiiae specimen, 
Ed. A. Weber. 1846-47, 
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Vullors,J.A. Toannis Augusti Vullera Iustitutiones Iinguae porsicac. 1540, 

Ioannis Augusti Vullers Lexicon peralcotatinum etymologicum, 
1855-64. 2v. 

Wallace, A, B.. The Malay Archipelago, 1869 

Wasiljer, J. Ubersicht tiber die heidnischen Gebriluche, Aberglauben tind 
Religion der Wotjaken, 1902. (Suomatais-ugrilnieen seuran Toimi- 

 tuksia VOL) 

Weber, A. F. Indische Streifen, 1868-79, ay, in 2 

Wedgwood, H, A dictionary of English etymology. 2d ed. 1872, 

Weston, W. Mountaineering and exploration In the Japanese Alpe. 1804. 

White, R.G. Words and their nees. ESTO. 

Whitney, W. D. Index verborum.to the pub. text of the Atharyn-reda. 1951, 
Wichmann, ¥. J. Die techuwasstachen Lehowdrter in den permischen 
Sprachen. 1003. (Suamalais-ngrilaisen seuran Toimitukaia XX.) 
Windisch, W. EO. Kurzgofnaste irische Graminatik. 1879. 

Yonge, 0. D. An English-Greek lexicon. 1870. 





On motion the report of the Librarian was accepted. 
On motion it was voted to eend the thanks of the Society to 
Yalo University for the gift of duplicate volumes to the Society's 


THerort or toe Enrrons of THE JOURNAL 


Professor Max L. Margolis, the senior editor of the Joumwat, 
presented the following report for the editors which upon motion 
was accepted. 

The editors beg to report that since our last mesting there have 
been issued numbers 2, 3 and 4 of volume 45. The first womber 
of volume 49: waa sent to the Yale University Press by the printer 
on March 23, 1929. 

Max L. Marcour, 
Franxuixn Epourrox, 
Editors. 
Report oF THE Exxovrive Commrrres 

The Corresponding Secretary presented the report of the Execu- 
tive Committee as printed in the Jovnwan (48, 288 and 323, and 
49, 96), and upon motion the actions of the Committee were ratified. 


ELECTION o7 MeMpEEs 
The following persons, recommended by the directors, were duly 


elected corporate members of the Society (the list includes eleven 
who were elected at o later session): 
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Prof. J. Thayer Addison Mr. Rowland H. C. Hill 
Mr, P. L. Ajiz Mr. Sunder S. Joshi 
Mr. Moshe Berkooz Prof, Carl S. Knopf 
Prof. Julius A. Bewer Prof, Henry W. Luce 
Mr. Noali Brody Prof. Harley F. MacNair 
Mr. Ralph M. Chait Mr, Anthony F. Paura 
Mise Helen B. Chapin Prof. Dryden L. Phelps 
Prot. Join W, Creighton Dr, Prank #. Pritchard 
Mise Harryet M.D. Culley Mr. Morris EL Pullin 
Mrs. John L. Dearing Dr. Samuel Rosenblatt 
Mr. Herbert J. Devine Mr. Julius Schwarz 
Rev. Martin L. Dolbeer Prof. Fred N. Seott 
Mr. Dows Dunham Barou A. yon Stael-Holstein 
Mr. Alvan C, Eastman Mr. Tarael Stiefel 
Mr. Houry Field Dr, Felix Valyi 
Pres. Caleb F. Gates Dr, Meyer Waxman 
Mr. Mortimer Graves Mra. James S. White 
Mr, Michael J. Gruenthaner Mr, William B, Whitney 
Mr, Selig Harris Mr. Hanan Yarden 
(Total: 38] 


Exvecrion or Honorary Meuurrs 


Professor Winereim Gxicen of the University of Munich, haying 
been recommended by the directors, was unanimously elected to 
honorary membership in the Society. 


Ex.xcrton or Orricers 


Professor Torrey, for the Commitee on the Nomination of Officers 
for 1929, presented the Committee's report of nominations for the 
several offices as follows: 


President: Professor A. V. Wuitame Jaoxson, of New York City. 

Vice-Presidents: Professor Ansexr TexEvox Otmerzan, of Urbana, Ill; 
Professor Raruonp P. Dovanexrr, of New Haven; and Dr. Eur 
G. H. Knazttya, of New York City. 

Correspanding Secretary; Dr, Cuautes J. Oaory, of New York City. 

Recording Secretary: Dr. Luntow S. Bort, of New York City. 

Treasurer: Professor Joun C. Aucura, of New Haven, 

Librarian: Professor Axnumw Keoat, of New Haven, 

Editors of the Journal: Professor Max L. Maxsorts, of Philadelphia, and 
Professor W. Noma Brows, of Philailelphia. 

Directors, to servo for three years: Professor LeRoy ©, Baumer, of Hart- 
ford; Professor Watres E. Cranx, of Cambridge; and Professor 
Naruanna. P. Scumtpr, of Ithacu. 


The officere thus nominated were duly elected. 
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President Epomnton then delivered an address on “ The Upani- 
shads: What Do They Seek and Why?” [printed in the Joumsan 
49, 97 f.]. 

The session adjourned at 12.45 Pp. M. 


THE SECOND SESSION 


The second session was called to order at 2.20 o'clock on Tuesday 
afternoon in the suditorium of the Fogg Museum, and the reading 
of papers was immediately begun. 

Professor Narwantex J, Rercn, of the Dropsie College: High Lights in 
the Egyptological Department of Cornell University. Remarks by Dr. Bull. 


Professor Cuamtes R. Lawn, of Harvard University: Geldner’s Trans- 
lation of the Rig-veda, with Commentary (vols. 33-34-35 of the Harvard 
Oriental Serics) and Historical and Critical Epilogue (36), 

Rudolph Roth’s Veda-class of six at Tuebingen in 1874—Karl 
Geldver, facile princeps, His main achievements: monumontal text- 
edition of the Avesta, 1886-1895; his 55 years of study, 1873-1928, of 
the meaning of the Veda; the fruit of thie study, hie Translation of 
the Rig-veda, now completed and printed, and his Historical and Uriti- 
cal Epilogue theroto,—These studies have been enthusiastic, untiring, 
persistent, modest, judicial, His knowledge of native Hindu tradition 
{both the oldest and the medieval) as to the sense of the Veda, and 
of the Vedic exegesis of the moderns (both native and Occidental) has, 
es a whole, never been matched, whether in India or the West, savo 
by that of our great master, Rudolph Roth. Both Roth and Geldner 
are true heroes in the world of scholarship. 


Dr. Awanpa K. Coomanaswamy, of the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston: 
Early Indian Architecture, 1. Cities and city-gates. Remarks by Mr. Bishop, 
After briefly describing the constituent parts of o city, the gate-house 
(deara-koffhuka) is discussed in detail, mainly on the basis of refer- 
ences in Pall literature, and AKaufiliya Arthafdstre, Ch. 21, and the 
roliefa of Bharhut, SAficl, and Amarivati. There were always four 
such gute-houses, situated in the middle of the rampart on each of the 
four sides of the city. The moat is crossed by « bridge or causeway, 
then, passing between the towers (dodreftdle), under the arch 
(torana), through the great folding doors if they are open, and if not, 
through the ciJa-dedra or ani-dedre opening in one of them, the 
traveller enters the main hall (44/4) of the gateway, This hall is 
roofed by the second atory (ardha-tala) of the whol structure, of 
which the aforesaid towers are @ projecting part; above the second 
story is a third or roof apartment (uftemagdro). On the ground floor 
(Gditale) the traveller who has passed through the gate-hall, ix taken 
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to the simdyrha or dulka-Jald where octrol is levied, and he ja then 
iree to proceed ulong one of the caturmahdpatha into the city itself, 
Barop A. vow Staci-Horsrers, of thi Harvard-Yenching Inatitute: On 
o Lamaistic Pantheon recently diseovered in the Forbidden City of Pekin. 
Professor Davin G. Lyon, of Harvard University: The Excavations ai 
Nuzi, conducted by Harvard University and the American School of 
Oriental Research at Bagdad. Remarks by Dr. Bull and Mr. Hiahop. 

A brief account of the work in 1927-1020, with views of the trenches, 
architectural plans, and a deseription of some of tha more important 
objects found. 

Professor E. A. Speisex, of the University of Penusyivanin: Mesopo- 
tamlan origins. Remarks by Dr. UhI und Mr. Bishop. 

Dr. Nictonas N. Maurixovrrer, of Columbia University: A new clusst- 
fication of the Turkish peoples and dinlects, 

Many such schemes of classification have been made by Orientalists, 
but these have been in contradiction one with another, ‘This paper be 
wo attempt to combine the current theories and to indicate the geo- 
graphical anil historical distribution. of all the Turkish dinlecta and 
Peoples, olf and modern, A map-alide will be shown. 


The session adjourned at 4.07 Pp. ar. 


THE THIRD SESSION 


The third session consisted of separate Indological and Semitic 
kections, both of which were called to order in Phillips Brooks 
House st 9.35 o'clock Wednesday morning. The reading of papers 
was immediately begun. 


THe Lxnonostoan Szeriow 


Professor LeRor ©. Baxunt, of Trinity College: Piippalada and @funaka 
Book Five. Remarke by Professor Edgerton. 

All but three of the hymns of $ Book Five appear in the firat fiftean 
bouks of Paipp. Comparison of these hymns as they appear in the two 
samphitis gives some reason for concluding that the Pdipp forms are 
usually closer to the ultimate source from which the hymna must have 
been derived. Tf auch « conclusion should be established for all hymns 
given by both samphiths it would be added evidence for the view that 
the PAipp saihhiti ie older than the Aiunska 

Professor Faanxiin Epoxrroy, of Yalo University: The Present Status 
of the Vedic Varinnia. Remarks by Dr, Ogden and Professors Brown, Clark, 
and Barret. 
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Professor Cuantxs BR. Laxwax, of Harvard University: Some charac- 
teristics desirable for a beginner’s manual of Sanskrit. Remarks by Pro- 
feesor Jackson. 

It should consist of two Parta, wholly separate, but bound between 
one pair of covers: Part 1, the “Grammar,” and Part 2, the “Com- 
ment,” 

The “Grammar should give the essentials as to sounds and sound- 
changes uni inflection, and in the shortest and clearest and least 
technical form that patient ingenuity ean invent, Its compass should 
be very moderate,—say 650 royal Svo pages, Theee should be so 
large that all the nour-inflections ean be shown at three openings 
(@ pages, each pair vis-a-vis), so 8 to make clear at @ glance the 
differences, andl oo lesa the similarities. Verb-inflection, in like man- 
ner. Endlese pains should be taken with the examples. 

The “Comment” should give ample material (ustrating the lin- 
gnistic facta of Sanskrit by similar phenomens observable, first and 
foremost, in our native English, but also in Greek and Latin. So, for 
instance, the phonetics of Sate-sandhi, as in “Tom ‘x a peach and 
Jack 's another.” 


Professor EB. H. Srvurzvant, of Yale University: Neuter Pronouns 
referring to words af Different Gender or Number. Remarks by Professor 
Edgerton. 

Many of the Indo-European languages mse neuter pronouns to refer 
to masculine or feminine antecedents and also to plural antecedenta, 
The usage is particularly common im Italic, Germanic, and Slavic, 
but it is found also in Celtic, Greek and Indo-Iranian. It must date 
from Indo-European times. In Hittite neuter singular pronouns often 
refer to plural antecedents, whether these denote persans or things. 
This feature of the Indo-European idiom must therefore have originated 
in Pre-Indo-European. 

Professor Warrre E, Crank, of Harvard University: Commenta on 
Rosenberg's ‘Die Probleme der buddhistischen Philosophie.’ Remarks by 
Professor Edgerton, Baron von Stael-Hoistein, Professors Archer, Brown, 
and Joshi, Dr. Wh! and Professor Lamman. 


Professor S, L. Joant, of Dartmouth College: The Anatte Doctrine in 

Buddhiam. Remarks by Professors Clark and Edgerton, 
The rélation of the central thoughts of the Upanishads to early 
Buddhism, with special reference to personality and Karma, The 
Buddhist analysis of personality and modification in the concept of 
Karma. Is there a permanent selff Does the concept of Nirvana 
help to answer thie question! Parinirvana |s certainly opposed to 
the ides of personal immortality. Is the Buddhist doctrine regarding 
personality negative or positivet Rhys Davide holds there ik no 
reincarnating ego. But belief in reincarnation ie clearly empha- 
sized. Dr. Oldenberg’s opinion—that the Buddha did not believe in 
the existence of the ego—is a misconception. The dialogue between 
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Yamaka and Sariputta misinterpreted by H. C. Warren as « denial 
of the ego. Buddha himeelf admite that the Dharma he has diacoy- 
ered by self-culture is the ancient Aryan path—the eternal Dharma. 
Buddha's real meaning is the transcendental reality of thie ego, and 
not the individual or separate self. ‘There is fundamentally no 
departure from the Upanishad doctrine of the Atman. The Buddhist 
Atta and the Upanishadic Atman ate identical. Both 

always the subject—never the object. Buddhist ethics must there- 
fore be interpreted in the light of the Upanishad metaphysics in order 
to arrive at a true estimate of the Anatta doctrine. 


Rev. Dr. Lemon L. Unt, of Boston, Mass.: Further Personality 
Materials of the Telugus for ages preceding 1000 B. C. 


Language records: Previous study, presented at Washington, D, Cy 
revealed the development of this people regarding Delty and regard- 
ing Time. A more deliberate study of 6,000 of the 40,000 words of 
this Telugu gives @ list of 1,500 words markedly indieative of the 
reaction of the people to inward experiences and outward observa- 
tions. These 1,600 lend themselves to classification into 27 groups. 
This paper deals with the nature of the groups and the number of 
words in each group, Another paper, it is hoped, will include a study 
of the remaining 34,000 words. The whole will outline, for ono ext 
of our race, the development and its processes in the speech and the 
mental features of personality. 


The seetion adjourned at 12.40 P. x. 


Tam Seurric Secrion 


Dr. Hmacu lL. Goxvon, of Newark, N. J.: The Talmudical Literature in 
Translation, Reurarks by Professors Montgomery and Margolis. 


The hope of Rabbi Judah b. Shalom expressed sixteen hundred years 
ago, that the Miskneh will never be translated into a foreign tongue 
and will thus retain ite “ mysterine” as Terne!’s sole heritage (Pesiqta 
Rabbsti, V, 1), has thus far been realized. The Mishnah and parte 
of the Palestinian and Babylonian Gemarns have repestedly heen ren- 
dered into Latin and several modern languages, but the Talmud re- 
mained, nevertheless, a clospd book, because the translations aro either 
too literal and thus unintelligible, or arbitrarily paraphrased, extended 
or abridged and thus unreliable. Dr. Gordon suggests « new traus- 
lation procedure that would render the Talmud beth futid and 
accurate. 


Professor Prants J. Srarness, of Yale University: Did the 
Semites of Asin Minor use the Alphabet! Remarks by Dr. Bull and by 


Professors Reich, Torrey, Speiser and Dougherty. 


The cuneiform tablets from Cappadocia furnish Indirect evidence 
that the Semitic merchants who lived in that region in the latter 
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half of the third millennium B.O. made use of snother system of 
writing, written upon perishable material, 

Professor Max L. Maxootrs, of the Dropsie College: Hebrew * Closed’ 
Syllables. Remarks by Professors Torrey and Speiser. 

Professor R. P. Dovaneszrr, of Yale University: Cuneiform References 
to Punt and Yemen. Remarks by President Morgenstern, Professors 
Montgomery, Stephens, and Speiser, and Dr, Bull. 

There are evidences which suggest that the geogrsphical terms Punt 
and Yemen were represented by Pajw and Iimanyw in cuneiform in- 
scriptions. 

Professor Davin G. Lxox, of Harvard University: Cuneiform Tableta 
from Nuzi. Remarke by Professors Speiser and Dougherty. 

A description of the tablets, a general account of their contents, and 
notes on special features. 

Professor Cuamzs C. Tosnzer, of Yale University: A Palestinian 
Aramaic Idiom in the Fourth Gospel. Remarks by Professor Zeitlin, Dr. 
Bull, and Profeasor Montgomery. 

In the popular narrative of the Jews of Palestine at the beginning 
of the present era the modest avoidance of the use of the pronoun of 
the first person singular is sometimes very noticeable, going even 
beyond what is customary in the usage of other peoples. The Fourth 
Gospel appears to contain several examples of the kind, including one 
of more than usual interest. 

Professor James A. Mowroomerr, of the University of Pennsylvania; 
Ethiopic Texts of Acts of the Apostles, Remarks by Professor Torrey. 

A study of the Ethiopie MS, Bibliothéque Nationale, eth. 26 (Zoten- 
berg 42), of Acts in connection with Ropes’ Text of Acts. The MS, of 
the 15th century, is preserved only in part, The text is of the * Mixed’ 
or Antiochian type, with close affinities to the Syriac and Sahidie. The 
study includes comparison with the texts in the London Polygiot and 
Platt’s Ethiopic New Testament. The former is a text revised after 
the Vulgate by its original editors in Rome, the latter after the Arabio 
version, 


The section adjourned at 12.30 P. M, 


THE FOURTH SESSION 
The fourth session was called to order at 2.38 o'clock Wednesday 
afternoon in the auditorinm of the Fogg Museum, and the reading 
of papers was immediately begun. 
Professor Wruutam Huno, of Harvard-Yenching Institute: The Dis- 
covery of the Nestorian Tablet. 
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Profeesor Faark Gavin, of the General Theologies} Seminary, 


Proceedings 
The purpose of this paper is to reopen some of the 


| 


reached by Father Henri Havret in his book, “La etéle chrestienne de 
Si-ngan-fou”, 3 parts, Shanghai 1995-1902, on the place, the date 
and the circumstances of the discovery of the tablet. The place of 


of 
the discovery should be Chang-an near to where 
up after the discovery. That the was 
digging of a gravy is more plausible than the other account. 
Chon-chih came into the confusion, This affects somewhat the 


! 
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: 
: 
f 
: 
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Professor Lewis Hopous, of the Hartford Seminary Ponndation: 


The inter-action between Judaiam and early Christianity did not 
come to an end with the parting of the ways between the two reli- 
gions. They influenced each other, directly and indirectly, in many 
ways, a0 is illustrated in the case of Judaism: by the substitution 
of other versions of the O. T. for the LXX, by the disuse of the Ten 
Commandments in the Synagogue Liturgy, and the change in the rite 
of ordination. Within Christianity the inter-relation is apparent in 
the rite of Baptism, the rubries of the early Church Orders, and the 
observances connected with the Agape and Eucharist. 


F 


Introduction of Buddhism into China. Remarks by Mr. Gardner, Professor 
Rudd, Dra, Duyvendak, Laufer, and Shryock. 


Professor A. V. Winttame Jackson, of Columbia University: 
to MAni's fume as a painter. 


The dream of Ming Ti and the subsequent embassy to India, which 
brought Buddhist monks and sutras to China, are the usual explana- 
tions for the introduction of Buddhism into China. A study of the 
sources reveals that Buddhiem was already established in the Yangtze 
basin when the dream ix believed to have taken place. Tis early 
progress was slow, but the break-up of the Han dynasty, the disrup- 
tion of China into warring states, the conversion of the Toba Tartare 
xnd the union with the Taoists gave it for a time the first place in 
the cultural life of the Chinese. 
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(Melek), which exema to have been introduced by Mannasch ond wae 
thoroughly extirpoted by Josiah, was soon revived and flourished 
nder Jeholakim and his suceeseors. This belief is the result of ao 
mistaken view of certain passages in Jeremiah and of the prophecies: 
of Ezekiel. 


President Jvnias Mowsexsrens, of the Hebrew Union College: The: 
Historical Background of Deuteronomic Historiography, Remarks by Pro- 
fessors Torrey and Montgomery. 

Tt is a generally accepted fact among Biblical scholary: that the 
Hook of Judges- representa omt or more older strata ret in a late 
Dentoronomic framework, that a Deuteronomie stratum rune through 
both Books of Samuel, and that Kings ja o« Deuteronomie writing, 
even though it does obviously contain extracts from older writings. 
The aim of this study is to determine the actual historical back- 
ground of this Deuteronomic historiography, the time and pluce of 
ita composition and the purpose which the peeuliar interpretation 
which it gives to the history of Israel was intended to serve, 


Dr, Bearnowp Larrm, of the Field Museum, Chicago: A Chinese 
Hebrew manuscript, a new source for the history of the Chinese Jews. Re- 
marks by Mr. Goodrich and Profesor Edgerton. 


Dr. KH. Kiana, of Nan Fang University: Chinese Philosophy ag a 
Remedy for the Dofects of Western Civilimtion. Hemarks by Professor 
Lanman. 

Professor Savomon Zermin, of the Dropsie College: The Jewish Calen- 
dar from the Biblical Period np to the Fourth Century C, E. Remarks by 
President Morgenstern. 

The calendar which was used in the Bible was a scilar one The 
sear began in the Spring (Nisan), and waa divided into twelve 
monthe—thirty days each. To have not only Saturday fall om the 
seventh day, on which God rested, but also to have the firet day of 
Passover and. Pentecost fall om Sunday, four days were added every 
year, which made the year 304 days, Sinew the year was short one 
day, after every seven Subbatien) oycles 49 daya were added betwern 
the Day of Atonement and Suocoth, which were called “Jubilee 
Year”, and considered o blank year. Due to the imperfection of thie 
calendar, and due to some other causes, after the return of the Jews 
frum Babylon the calenilar was changed to a lunar one The your 
hogan da the Fall (Tishri), and was divided Into twelve -monthe— 
aix of 20 duys ond six of 20, which mode the year 354 days, Since 
this year waa whort 1114 days, three months of 3) daye wero inter- 
culated every eight years—on the 2nd, 4th and th year of the Sab- 
batical cycle, eo that the Passover would fall after the vernal equi- 
nox, leaving the Sabbath in the «ume hohdomadal order wa at the time 
ot the creation of the world. Consequently the Jubilee year disap- 
pesred entirely. In the fourth econtury C. E. the Jewish calendar was 


* 


- 
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in some ways modifivd. There were introduced seven intercalated 


mouths in every I? years and also days were fixed on which some 
of the holidays could not fall. 


The session adjourned at 5.57 P. wt. 


THE FIFTH SESSION 


The fifth seasion was called to order at 9.37 o’clock on Thursday 
morning, in Phillips Brooks House. 

Tt was announced that the directors had decided to hold the next 
meeting at Toronto, Canada, in Easter Week 1930, this to be a joint 
meeting with the Middle West Branch of the Society. In tha ab- 
sence of the Chairman, Dr. Sheldon H. Blank of the Hebrew Union 
College, the Corresponding Secretary reported for the Committee 
on Enlargement of Membership and Resources. 

Professor Dougherty, of Yale University, reported for the Com- 
mittee on the Library of Ancient Semitic Inseriptions, 

In the absence of Professor Bender, of Princeton University, the 
Corresponiing Secretary reported for the Committee on an Ameri- 


can School of Indo-Tranian Research. 
Professor Speiser, of the University of Pennsylvania, reported 
on the American Schools of Oriental Research. 


Mr. Bishop, of the Freer Gallery of Art, reported for the dele 
gates to tho American Council of Learned Societies, Mr, Bishop 
had been appointed a delegate to take the place of Prof. Gottheil, 
of Columbia University, who had heen unable to attend the meeting 
of the Council. 

Professor Speiser reported for the delegates to the Seventeenth 
Congress of Orientalists at Oxford, held in the summer of 1928, 
He announced that the next Congress was to be held at Leiden in 
1931. 

The Corresponding Secretary read « report from Professor W. N, 
Brown, of the University of Pennsylvania, as delegate to the Fifth 
All-Indis Oriental Conference. 

The President appointed as a Committee on Arrangements for 
the next annun! meeting Professors Irwin, Meck, and W. R. Taylor, 
and the Corresponding Secretary er officia. 

As s Committee on the Nomination of Officers for the year 1930 
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he appointed Professors Montgomery and Michelson, and Mr, 
Bishop. 
As Auditors he appointed Professors Dougherty and Latourette. 


AMENDMENTS To By-Laws 


On motion it was unanimously voted to amend By-Laws VII and 
VIII of the Society to read as follows: 


VII, Every member shall be entitled to ane copy of all current numbers 
of the Jouunat. issued during his membership, provided that he has paid 
hia annual assessment for the previous year, Back volumes of the JoumyaL 
shall] be furnished to members in regular standing at twenty per cent 
reduction from the list priee. All other publications of the Society may 
be furniehed to members at each reductions in price as the Directors may 
determine, 


VII. Candidates for corporate membership who have been elected shall 
qualify as members by payment of the firet annual assesament within one 
month from the time when notice of such election is mailed to them, or, 
in the case of persons not residing in the United States, within a reason- 
able time. A failure so to qualify, unless explained to the satisfaction of 
the Executive Committee, shall entitle the Committee to annul the election, 
If any corporate member shali for two years fail to pay his assessments, 
his uame may, after formal notification, be dropped from the list of mem- 
hers of the Society at the discretion of the Executive Committee. 


The President announced that Mrs. A. S. DeWitt, the daughter 
of the Jate Professor Maurice Bloomfield, had presented to the 
Society a collection of letters to her father from distinguished 
scholars at home and abroad. 

On motion it was voted unanimously to extend to Mrs. DeWitt 
the hearty thanks of the Society for thie valuable and interesting 
gift, 

The following minute was unanimously adopted : 

The American Oriental Society desires to express its hearty appreciation 
of the cordial hospitality which it hus received from Harvard University 
in giving the use of its buildings, and from Professer Jewett in providing 
the delightful luncheon. It is alan deeply indebted to the other members 
of the local committee; to Profeszor Clark for hie supervision of the ar- 
rangemenits, to Professor Porter for obtaining so many papers on Sinology, 
and to Professor Lanman for imparting a special distinction to the sessions 
by his attendance and participation, Our members present feel that this 
has been a very successful and enjoyable meeting. 


The reading of papers on Far Eastern subjecta was then begun. 
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Professor K. S. Larounerre, of Yale University: Occidental Studies 
ou Fer Eastern History, 1921-1929. Remarks by Professor Edgerton and 
Dr. Ogden. 

The purpose of thie paper is to describe the progress which has 
been made in Europe and America in the historical study of China 
and Chinese culture in the past eight years, or, namely, since « simi- 
lar survey was made by the author for the Amuricon Historical 
Review in 1921. The paper will give not only titles and brief apprais- 
ale of individual books, but will attempt to paint out tendencies, 
enoouraging steps which have been taken, diseoveries which have been 
made, and unsolved problems immediately before us. 


Mr. Bewsaury Maxcut, of the Detroit Institute of Aris: A Short Note 
ou Chinese Portraiture, Remarke by Mr, Gardner, 

Portraiture ls ane of the oldest forma of painting in Ching and 
very exact rules have been developed to guide artists in their work. 
Chinese painters have not made use of light and shade and the model- 
ing which ts characteristic of European portraits, Nevertheless they 
are extraordinarily aecurate, as ie shown by the fact that a portrait 
painted by Wu Tao-tzu, moro than » thousand yeare after Confucius's 
death, revealed the character of Confucius 40 clearly that the leading 
psycho-analyst of Detroit, more than « thousand years after the pic- 
ture wae painted, was able from it perfectly to reconstruct the ehar- 
acter of the original subject without knowing his identity. 


Dr, Joux K. Suarocx, of the University of Pennsylvania; The Cult of 
Canfuciny and His Disciples. Remarks by Profeasors Harvey and Hail, 
Dre. Duyvendak, Kiang, and Bull, and Mr, Mei. 


A historical study of the development of the eult and of these who 
have been honored by having their names placed in the etate temples, 
bused mainly on the official temple records. 

Dr. J, J. L. Dovvenpax, of the University of Leiden and Columbia Uni- 


versity: Hatin-tx and the School of Law, Remarks by Professors Gale 
and Gardner. ) 


Mr, K. T, Mrs, of Harvard University: ‘The Influence of Confucius on 
Chinese Historiography. Kemarka by Dr. Duyvendak. 
Mise Naxcr Lee Sway, of the Gest Chinese Research Library, Mont- 


real: Excerpts from and problems in o study of the life and writings of 
Pan Chao. 


Pan Chao BEG [Teo Ta Ku Wk of the court of the Bastern 
Han emperor Ho FU (89105 a. n.)) belongs unquestionably in 
the mont select group of China's learned ones. Whoether she be re- 
garded as historian, of 4s « moralist, or as a writer of varied 
Merary talent, even at this great distance in thne ahs stands forth, 
alike in private life and in letters, «@ remarkable representative of 
Chinese womanhoot, Although a gratifying number of her worke 
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nevertheless comparatively few extant works alone that modern literary 
criticism needs must be confined, 

The unsolved problems in a etmiy of the life und writings of this 
woman may be grouped under four headings: (1) the genuineness of 
the primary sourees; (2) the wee of an epituph preserved only in 
translation; (3) the paucity of facta; and (4) the trustworthiness of 
a modern historical narrative of the Haw periods for datea of Pan 
Chao's birth ami death, 


Mr. Jous Kerr, Ja, of the American Nomismatic Society, New York: 
Chinese Material in the Museum of the American Numlumatie Society. 
Remorks by Professor Hail, Dr, Uhl, and Mesars. Bishop and Wood: 


Professor Essos M. Gane. of the University of California: The Public 
Administration of Salt in China: Origina in the Western Han Dynasty— 
a prelimmary study. Remarks by Dre. Duyvendak ond Laufer, 

Hitherto the significant rite of salt In Chinese politico-eotmomic 
history has not been «systemmticaily exposed. Notices of remoter 
antiquity indicate yarly trend towards government monopoly. Defini- 
tive system of official control and exploitation grew largely from fisea! 
exigencies ariging from Han Wu Tis military expansioniat policies 
(140-86 B.C.): 1) tinderlying determinative forees, 2) definition and 
description of public administration of salt, $) abandonment under 
doctrinuire Confucianiat opposition; resumption for etate reasons. 
Incorporation into Wang Mang’s (#25 A.D.) socialistic regime; but 
while socialism lapses, salt retains lasting vitality aa a eperifie factor 
in Chinese public finance 


Mr, Agrutm W. Hcewam,. of the Library of Congress: Early Chinese 


The following papers were read by title; 


Professor Groeox A. Banrox, of the University of Pennsylvanian; Whaenee 
‘tame the Sumerians? 

The theory that the Sumerians came fram Elam ie untenable, sines 
their pottery, their script, and their language differ from thoee of early 
Elam. We cannot think of them as coming from the North, since their 
pottery ie unlike that traceabie in the North. The red ware found at 
Eridu and El-Ubaid, which resembles northern pottery, mmuat be hold to 
he preSumerian. ‘The dress of the Sumerians a well as the fact thut, 
when performing priestly functions, they were nude, indicates that they 
ean from a warm climate—from the South Their gecred island, 
Dilmun, was In the south. There is no reason fo connect their homea- 
Jand with India, The Harrappa and Mobenjo-dara inscriptions are not 
Sumerian, Possibly they came from coatern Oman; o missionary re- 
porta the existence of a non-Arabic people in the mountains there, who 
still worship in an unknown tongue, At all events, an archaeological 
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survay should be made of both shores of the Persinn Gulf, to see if 
definite tracea of the pre-Babylonian habitat of the Sumeriana camot 
be found. 


Provessor 1. A. Sinise, of the University of Pennsylvania: (m) A Let- 
ter of Sanshshatar, king of the Mitamni; (bj) On the name RBildad. 
(a) The date of the important Kirkuk Tablets was until recently 
m matter for conjectures. The Harvard-Baghdad School Expedition 
to Nusi discovered Inet year, among others, a letter from Sanabshatar, 
the first known king of the Mitanui, addressed to « Iccal nobleman. 
Since Saushshatar reigned about 1500 B. C., the date of the Kirkuk 
tabiete may now be placed dufinitely at the same time. The letter 
names aléo the father of Saughehatar, thus adding a new Indo-Euro- 
penn name to the Hat of the Mitann) rulers 
(b) The nome Til-Adad, which cccura in the Nuzi Tablets, ix obvi- 
ously the cineiform model for the biblical name Bilded. Bil-Adad 
developed undoubtedly from Apil-Adad, ‘Heir of Adad.’ 


Professor Ronerr J, Kriiose, of Ottawa (EKanu.) University: (a) Hie 
torical wnd cultural hickground of Hittite Indo-Europesnioity; (b) The 
Indo-European nese of the Hittites. - 

(a) (IL) Archaeologicn] remains and excavation of Hittite sites 
show a wide spread of Hittite culture and power extending hack into 
the Fourth Millennium. ({I1.) Presumptive historical, culture] and 
military continuity shown by (1) Wistorica) evidence, (2) peograph- 
feal considerations, (3) military roads, (4) Hittite monumimts, (5) 
continnity of Hittite art and eulture, and their priority to thoue of 
KRerkuk and Assyria, (0) spread of the Hittite name, (IIT) Ethoical 
continuity sown hy (1) monumental types, and (2) relation to allied 
utorks (This dees nyt preelude the possibility of invasion and_racial 
mixtare.) (IV.) Presumptive linguistio continuity of IE Hittite 
shown by (1) the 1B Hittite name, (2) Telatlonship to Lydian, Lycian, 
ete. in accord with former border contacts, (3) historic location and 
early TF rontacte agreeing with TE rolationships (‘The continuity 
of TE Hittite speech would not preclude the presence of other jan 
‘Guages, hor the possibility of language mixture in Hlttite jtaelf.) 

(hb) (1) The successive named Aurdahenda, Bwurudhends, Burd. 
hetim, Hatim, Patti, are identified with each othor by the Hittite 
version of the Inscription of Natam-Sin.—Thelr phonetic continuity 
in shown by the regular development in IE Hittite af. <n [-tt-}. 
(Tho form ffatim is Cappadocian, which rejected geminatians (IL) 
Thbs creates the preuanption that the tame was either fiself IE or 
wus adopted ly the Hittites at a very early period. In either event, 
it argues etrungly for the identity of the Buriahands with which 
Sargon of Acesd fought, with the later I patti. {1Tl.) ‘This con- 
thuion io borne out hy the historical cirenmetences of che campaign 
of Sargon aul Neram-Sin, (2) the later struggléa culminating in the 
Hittite conquest of Babylon, (3) the well-known relations of Eat- 
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tuies to Kanesh, and (4) archaeological evidence showing the hack- 
ward reach of Hittite power, culture, and ethnographic type to the 
Fourth Millennium. 


Dr. Iseamt Evnos, of Buffalo, N. ¥.: Some Textual Notes on the Hebrew 
Bible, 


Professor WittrAmM Rosexav, of the Johns Hopkins University: The 
Song of Judith (Judith 16; 1-17). 

This song is undoubtedly not a part of the original narrative. It 
was written perhaps by someone who, like the author of the * Song of 
Deborah * (Judges 5), felt prompted to memorialize in verse the vic- 
tory of an illustrious heroine. Both the OT and Apoeryphal sange 
mentioned reveal striking resemblance in thonght and spirit. The 
phraseology of the “Song of Judith” consists for the most part of 
OT passages either in their original or in modified form. Among the 
devotianal literary remains abundant in the Apocrypha, the “ Song af 
Judith" may be eald to take first rank for the suunding of the OT 
keynote. 

Professor E. Wasuncuxn Hormtys, of Yale University: rté éréntdsye 
(RY. iv, 33. 11). 


In this passage (nd yté frdntdsyo sakhydya devdh) the phrase rté 
érintésya is regarded by Saéyana, Roth, Geldner, Ludwig, and Grase- 
mann {in his translation) as meaning “without toil.” Grassmann’s 
Lexicon, however, makes rté locative of the noun. The abnormal 
syntax (yté elsewhere governs the ablative) i® shocking, and «ince it 
ie unneceesary it should be repudiated. The sentiment remaine the 
same, embodying the moral of va 9, épo hy dete djusunte devds, 
“the gods were indeed pleased with their work.” So here, “ the gods 
are not (disposed) to friendship at the rite of a man who gets tired,” 
that ia, one who quite working. Or we may suppose that the original 
wns diriintasya (the d then lost after ytd, with accent shifted), in the 
more usual sense of “one who does not toil.” Any explanation is 
better than to make rié govern the genitive, though there is no objec- 
tion to taking frdaté as a noun, as does Shyana. 


Professor Ronesr J. Extzrogs, of Ottawa (Kans.) University: Primi- 
tive Indo-European Traits in Hittite. 

(i) The basic TE element in Hittite includes many primitive 
traita in vocabulary, phonology and structure, as cemi “I am”, cous 
“T wna”, esta (= est) “he waa”, karp- “ pick up”, luk- “ ahina, 
burn", ziptameas “seventh”, kardi “heart”, ete. (IL.)} The Verb 
System fundamentally is pre-TE in (1) non-temporal, root-determina- 
tive stem-formationsa, (2) two-tense system which combines freely 
with root-determinative stems In the creation of the forms of any 
particular verb, (3) presubjunctive modal system. (ITE) Noun 
System shows Primitive and Pre-IB traite in (1) two-gender system, 
(2) full retention of the heteroclitic -»/r- declension, (3) orderly wee 
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of -y/m-anitixes, and possibly alsu in (4) partial identity of singular 
and plural endings, (5) inflectional similarity between deelensions, 
(6) survival of agglutinative case suffixes. (IV.) Retention of Primi- 
tive IE and Pre-LE traity implies (1) early differentiation of Hittite 
from other TE groups, and (2) extreme phonetic and structural con- 
servatiam.—Ii does not preclude (3) possibility of a similar curly 
differentiation or separation of other IK or near-TE stovks, nor (4) 
spectal resemblances of Hittite to other I groupe—It leuves open 
(6) several possibilities aa to form of Hittite TE relationship, 
Professor Joun H. Resxen, of the University of Nanking and Columbia 


University: Making availaile Old Chinese Literature relating ty Agri- 
culture, 


Rey. Dr, Jupriy BE. Auport, of Summit, N. J.: ‘A Garland of Prayers,” 
being & translation of « selection of Prayers of the Poet-asinta of 
Mahirashtra, from Dnyinadev (c. 1290) to Mahipati (c 1770). - 
This work, which I have entitled StotramilA, containa my alee 
tion of Prayers of the Port-saints of Mahirfahtra, Dnyinader (c. 
1290), Nimdev, Hhioudis, Eknith, Tukfirim, Ramdas, Dinkar, 
Keshav, Erighnodis, Tryambak, Devadis, Moropunt, Govindi, und 
Mahipati (ce. 1770). 


Professor Foank EK. Bua, of the Johns Hopkins University: (a) The 
various methods of expressing adverbial ideay in Semitic; (bj Adverbial 
expressions uf time in Syriac; (¢) ‘The particle i in the Philippine lan 
guuges. 

(4) The tople of adverbial ideas is not satisfactorily treated in 
any grammar; the treatment being twunlly confined to a discussion 
of thoxe adverba which have special adverbial form, Adverblal ideas 
in Semitic may be expressed: (a) by particlos, Arab. l@ not, Heb. 
pom loo; (hb) by scousative cose of noun, Arab. qufilas a Hitle; 
fe) by absolute state of noun, Heb Aaiidem toduy; (a) by propos. 
Phrases, Gyr. ba-gal soon; (¢) by special ending, Syrine -a'fth, Asayr. 
i; {f) by verbs, Hob, yojjéfob yaijakpor “he dug again.” ‘The use 
of these different methods of expression by the various Semitic lan- 
guapes will he disctmsd 

{h) No special morphological devies jg employed in Syriac to 
denote these expressions. They must therefore be studied from the 
point of view of meaning. Adverbial expressinna of time ure inilefinits 
© oy new’, ‘aflerward', ete. or definite like "today ', "last year’, 
ete. The definite expression» refer to present, past, or iuture time; 
and also to continuing or recurring time ‘The same eubtivielons may 
be made for the most part in the case of the indefinite expressiena 
The present paper deals with the various methods tised by Syria in 
rendering these various categotica 

(ce) This particle has « variety of meanings in the various idioms, 
viz: (8) pronominal particle, ©, g, Tbanag article 4; (bh) local prafix 
to nouns and promiune ase. g., in the tribal names Jick, Igorot, ete. 
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(ec) verbal passive prefix and guffix, « g, Tagalog i-bigay * be given". 
The present paper attempts to chow the connection between the various 
Tieanings. 

Professor Geonaz C. 0, Haas, of the International School of Vedic and 
Allied Research: The complex constitution of the human body according 
to the Upanishads. 

Professor Kur F. Lemecken, of the Internutional School of Vedic and 
Allied Research: Similes in the Upanisada. 

This paper consists of a synopsis of over 550 annotated similes 
from the principal Upanisads, including also the major metaphors, 
together with classified Indexes of the figures and the philosophic 
ideas whick they try to convey. 


Rey. Dr. H, Hesay Sroen, of Astoria, N. Y., and Mr. Ertas N. Happan: 
Folklore and Songe from Qubthe: (1) Rhymes of Ridicule; (*) Sfihas 
and Waiw-songs; () Building the Dome of » House; (4) The Guest- 
house, 

This paper forme tho conclusion to the article that appeared in the 
Jovmxan, Vol, 45, pp. 225-249. 

Dr, Anmaraw J. Lewy, of the College of Jewieh Studies, Chicago: Bibi: 
cal Note—Jeremiah 11: 15. 

In 11: 15a read H-gidalt following G instead of M N-didi; and 
Aoimmécionm(d)i[ J], vices, for hem-mésimafé, In [5b read [ha] 
-horahim, sheep, for hd-rabtim, the muttitade (ef. Arab. Ampifan, 
sheep; aa to f und 3 of, Arab, wdsafa, he blew, and Heb. naidb, ho 
blew). Vor the idea of cheep meaning sacrifices ef. G et yal and L 
adipex, nil loc, béeer-qéded, holy flesh, being an explanatory ‘gloas for 
Aa Aordiim, Read jaro (() ra, they will remove, instead of javabrd, 
they pass way; médldiik, from upon thee, is a proeaic gloss. 
ma-Hedidati bepect ‘asdidh ham-mésimmdl 
he-hordbim jo'ablrd{ }radiekt {kt} -dz twralded 
Why is my beloved at my home {after} she haa committed (all) 

wioes T 
Would sheep remove thy wickedness 
so that thon mayest rejoice? 

Professor Narwanra. Rexcn, of the Dropsie College: The Older Demon- 
atratives in Egyptian. 

Dr. Banvon Werrem, of Philadelphia, Pa.: A Catalogue of the South 
Arabian Inscriptions in the Corpus. 

Mr. Ispact, Srimvet, of Philadelphia, Pa.: A juristic view about the 
(Aramaic and Demotic) Papyri from Elephantine. 


The Society adjourned at 12.80 F. m. to meet at Toronto during 
Easter Week, 1930. 


PROCEEDINGS 


oF THE 


MIDDLE WEST BRANCH 
or THE 


American Oriental Society 


AT THE MEETING IN INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA, 
DECEMBER 28-29, 1928 


The sessions of the thirteenth amma! meeting of the Middle West 
Branch were held in Indianapolis, Indiana, at the Lincoln and 
Claypool Hotels, Friday and Saturday, December 28 and 29, 1928. 
This meeting served a3 the 1929 meeting of the Branch and was 
held coneurrently with the meeting of the American Historical 
Association, 


The following menihors were present at one Or more of the 
SESSIONS : 


Braden Kellogg, . J. Price 

Breastol Kelso, J, L. Sellers 

Buckler Lybyer Smith, J. MP. 
Debevoise MeGovern Williams, Mra, 0. R- 
Feuerlicht ti Worrell 

Fuller Nakarai Zeitlin 

Glueck Olmstead 


There were present also the following candidates for membership 
in the Society: 


Malone James Swindler, Mins M, 


FIRST SESSION 

At 10,00 4. a0., Friday, the meeting was called to order in the 
Lincoln Hotel by President Leslie E. Fuller. "The chair appointed 
as a Committee on Resolutions Professory Price, Braden, and 
Worrell; and ag a Committee on Nominations Professors J. M. P. 
Jung, saying that illness prevented his attendance, wag received. 
during the session.) , | 

There followed the reading of papers, 
at 
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Prof, Cmammes 8. Beapex, of Northwestern University: Twentieth 
Century Tendencies in Islam. Remarks by Professors Lybyer, Worrell, 
Nakarai, and Sellors. 

Modern Islam ia undergoing great changes. Ita different branches 
vary from extreme fondamentalian to ultra-Uberalism. At present the 
greatest activities are within Islam itself. Some of ite missionary 
activities have been ahandoned. a 

Prof. W. H, Wossern, of the University of Michigan: A Coptic Birth- 
Spell. Remarks by Professors Buckler, Lybyer, and Olmatead. 

A seventh-century (1) papyrus-text in distorted or dialectic Coptic, 
translated from Greek, In which heavenly powers are siimmoned (not 
asked) to wsdint in the birth of a child by cleaving the mother's right 
side, 

Prof, Wiatam ©. Gaanam, of the University of Chicgo (read by Pro- 
fessor Smith): Notes on the Interpretation of Iealah 5, 1-14, Remarks by 
Professors Worrell and Sellers, 

In the “Song of the Vineyard" Isainh is quoting from a part of 
the ritual of the fertility cult, which he then proceeds to hold up to 
storn, ‘This view is borne out by a study of the philology and the 
thought of the passage. 

Prof, [na M. Purce, of the University of Chicago; Use of the Imperative 
in Sumerian. Remarks by Profeasora Worrell and Kellogg. 

The age of Gudea is our foraging ground. The rovt-form alone 
originally had an imperative foree, the same being indicated by the 
tow of volee. When the language was written, prefixes or enffixes or 
botli marked the imperative senee. Our guide to meaning of such 
forma is the bilingual text. The suffixes are ¢, a, ab (45), The most 
frequent prefix ia u (d, 4), with « kind of optative foree. The prefix 
mun (mu-un), almost nominal in sense, is really a participial oon- 
struction used imperatively, Modifications of the same are seen in 
imi, mie, me, mi, mo, To atrese the nominal idea wo find we. A 
peculiar imperative is that of a nuun with a regular muffix, tronalated 
as an imperative. 


SECOND SESSION 

The second séssion was a joint session with the American His- 
torical Association. It was started in Parlor T of the Olaypool 
Hotel, but the attendance was co large that the place of meeting 
was changed to the Assembly Room. Professor Albert H. Lybyer, 
of the University of Illinois, was Chairman of thig session, Except 
for the time taken in changing rooms, the session was devoted to the 
mading of papers. 

Prof, J. M. Poww Swrrn, of the University of Chicago: The Unique 
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Element in Hebrew Thought. Hemarks by Professors Sellers, Kellogg, and 
The idea that Israc) waa the chosen people of Yahweh is fondamental 
in the Old ‘Testament, Babylonians, Assyrians, Egyptians, and Monb- 
itee held similar views. The world has ceased te take the claims of 
these older peaples seriously, fut the elaim of the Hebrowa hos long 
teen respected aml still i respected by many people. The reasons tor 
the difference are; (1) The work of the prophets of Israel im moral- 
Iring the religion of Isrue! and in converting ite theory of diving choice 
from a purely nationalistio dogma into a sense of universal mission of 
‘service. (2) The nature of the Old Testament—a pelocted bale of 
literature, (8) ‘The editorial activity thet entered Into the eomplli- 
tion and production of the Old ‘Testament, The Hebrew idea of choice; 
ther, it presented for the suffrage of mankind in the most attractive 
an! winning robes, 


President Jritan Morcensrmun, of Hebrew Union College: The His- 
toriea! Heginnings of Tudalam. Remarka by Professor Fuller. 

The aim of this paper is to disprove the generally accepted view, 
based largely upon the inquestioning acceptance of the traditional 
New Testament interpretation of Judaism as a religion of legatiam and 
ritualicm, that Juduinn begun with the religious reforme of Hara and 
Neheminh and the introduction of the Priestly Code, Rather the hie 
torienl teginnings of Judaism must be fond in the message first 
preached by Jeremiah, that the exile wos not to be for doom and de 
struction, but for the correction, discipline, and regeneration of Israel, 
With a consequent return to Vahwe. This new mitiage bronght the 
old, national religion of Terae] to an ond and paved the way for Jmlalem 
a0 4 universal religion, For it opened up for Terael a new vision, with 
tnemiing hope, a world-wide horizon, and « persistence unto the end of 
dave. and eventually even into the future world, 


Prof. Faaxcts W. Bocxten, of Oberlin University; The Holy Persian 
Empire an the Mughal State, Remarks by Professors Jamon and Lybyer. 
In 1924, in o paper entitled =A Mow Interpretation of Akbar'é 
Infallibility Decree of 1670" (JRAS, 1924, Pp. 653-008), T enpweate 
that the key to Perso-Muyhal diplomatic relations lay in Persia's claim 
to hegemony both over India and over the Mughals, while the Mughal 
state claimed independence of both Persia and Turkey, Consequently 
the house of Timur was forced to rely on Hindu support to counters 
balonee the forte of Persia to reassert her suzerainty over them. In 
Cite paper this thesis |e examined in the light of the relations of the 
Mughals with Persia and the Hindna from 1579 to 863, when Bahadur 
Shah TE resigned himself once morv to Persian Protection, 
Prof. Sotomonx Zoriim, of Dropaie College: The Jewish Revolution af 
f5-T0, the French Revolution, the Russian Revolution; « Com 
Study, Remarks hy President Morgenstern and Professor Fuller. 
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At G40 Pp. at. there wag-w joint dinner with the Ancient History 
Section of the American Historical Association, in the Claypool 
Hotel. Professor James H, Breasted, af the University of Chicago, 
was the guest of honor. Professor Evarte B. Greene, of Columbiia 
University, wae Choirman, After the dinner Professor Breasted 
made an informal speech, 

At &.00 Pp. wt. the Branch attended the General Session of the 
American Tlistoricel Association, to hear Professor Breustod’s 
Preeidential Address: The New Crusade. 

After the address there was 4& smoker at the Columbia Club, 


THIRD SESSION 


President Fuller called to order the third scesion at 10,00 A, a1, 
Saturday, in the Lincoln Hotel. There followed the reading of 


papers. 

Prof, Rogexr J. Kezzoc, of Ottawa University: Some Historical Sug- 
gestions and Queries Offered by Hittite Research, Remarka hy Professor 
Linguistic relationshipe of IK Hittite and their possible bearing on 
the question of primitive hatitata. Monumental and geographical cor- 
roborations. Hittite, Assyrian, Babylonian, and Kancsian writing, cul- 
‘ure, and comparative chronology. Hittite and Assyrian Art. Some 

results of recent excavations, 


At 10.30 a. Mw. President Lesias EB. Puucer gave the Presidential 
Address: The Form and Occasion of Early Hebrew Prophecy. 

The reading of papers was resumed, 

Prof. A, T. Ovwsrean, of the University of [lingis: Notes on Some 
Assyrian Historians. Kemarks hy Professors Kellogg and Price. 

Hume eramples showing different degrees of reliability on the part 
ef writers of Assyrian History. Inatandes of one writer's repeating 
the mistakes of another. Demonstration of the mecesaity of the his- 
torian's checking up with original sources. 

Professor Sarre, Chairman of the Committee on Nominations, 
placed in nominution the following as oflicers for the ensuing yeur: 
For President: Mrs. Carotove Ransom WIitLtAMs, 

For Vice-President: Professor Tuxorume J, Memx. 
For Secretary Treastrer: Profesaor 0, Ht. Scum. 
For members of the Executive Committee, Professors Futter and Gmanma 


These officers were unanimously electeil. 
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Tt was voted unanimously to hold the next separate meeting of 
the Brunch at Oberlin, Ohio, and to unite in a joint meeting with 
the Society if the Society decides to hold the 1930 meeting in 
Toronto. 


FOURTH SESSION 


The fourth session was called to order by President Fuller at 
2.00 F. M. 


Professor Patcx, Chairman of the Committee on Resolutions, 
presented the following: 


Resotven, That the Middle West Branch of the American Oriental Society 
congratulates itself on the happy arrangement this year of holding Ita 
meeting in coJperation with the American Historical Association and on 
the good fortune in having this meeting at Indianapolis. 

That we, the members of the Branch, extend our hearty thanks to our 
member, Professor A. T, Oseerean, for originating the idea of thia meet- 
ing, for attending to many details to make it possible, and for making 
arrangements for both the joint seasion and the dinner, 

That we express our gratitude to Dr. 0. B. Coummay, Chairman of the 
American Historical Association Committee on Programs; to Mr, Emuert 
A. Rice, Secretary of the Committee on Local Arrangements; to the diifer- 
ent committees in Indianapolis who looked after the conveniences of their 
geste; to Professor Naxanat for providing the lantern for Hlustrated 
papers; and to the managements of the Lincoln and Claypool Hotels for 
their proficiency and courtesy in all our sessions. 

That we thank our officers, particularly the President, for the prompt 
and efficient conduct of the programa. 

That we offer our special thanks to our member, Rabbi Fevxansowr, for 


his splendid kindness and hospitality in Inviting the members of the Branch 
to Sunday dinner at the Broadmoor Country Club. 


These resolutions were adopted unanimously. There followed the 
reading of papers. 

Prof, Wittiam M. McGovern, of Northwestern University: Some Prob- 
leme of Asiatic History, in the Light of Buddhist Studies, Remarks by 
Professors Kellogg and Sellers. 

Prof. Acsest H. Lyre, of the University of Illinois: A Possible Moslem 
League of Nations, Remarks by Professors Burkler and McGovern. 

Turkey, Persia, and Afghanistan have heen widely separated in spirit 
Ahapatyelain,. (oes mntvhembma alt But within the last 
even yours forming new ties. Turkey and Afghanistan 
signed treaties March 1, 1921, and May 25, 1923; Persia and Afghani-- 
stan June 2, 1923, and November 28, 1927; Persia and Turkey April 
22, 1928, and June 15, 1028. The similar but not identical documents 
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show progressive increase of confidence and friendly feeling. They 
promise negative and positive neutrality in cose of war with third 
parties, hesides conference aa to assiatance beyond neutrality. ‘Ihn- 
provement of communications and close commercial relations are con- 
templated. Turkey provides Afghanistan with technical adviser. Out 
of thia beginning may develop a Moslem League of Nations. 


Mra. C. Ransom Witniaus, of Toledo, Ohio: A Preliminary Account of 
a Late Hleratic Papyrus in the Toledo Museum of Art (Illustrated), He- 
marke by Professors Worrell, Sellers, and Olmstead. 

Papyrus of Roman date, probably 2d cent, a.p. The owner's name, 
Tmesio (Tims, cf. Ouerds, Proisigke, Yomenbuch, 140), ia kuown 
only in 2d-4th cent, documents (communication of Prof. W. Splegelberg, 
also hia Demotieche Studien, I, p. 14, No. 88). Tha mother’s name, 
Teherinnup (Thiet Inp, ef. Zeravcdgir, Preisicke, op, cif, 370), 
“Danghter of Anubis,” although having much longer vogue, is written 
in 4 way peculiar to Roman period, with the triple lock of hair aut- 
atituted for the single “fork of youth ” as idiogram for érij, and in one 
variant with the entire word-group én meaning '“ hair™ taking place 
of the correct ideogram. Length of the papyrus, 11 ft, 74 im im. 
3.35) ; height 044 in, (m. 0.232), A funerary document of composite 
character, including vignette of the weighing of the heart from Book 
of the Dead, but no Book of the Doad texts, Six columns of text, in 
‘all (0 Iines. Especially Interesting are cols. 3-5, liturgical and illus- 
trated with appropriate amal! vignettes, Tho deceased is adjured to 
“take to thymalf" “ungumt,” “clothing,” “leer,” ete, “from the 
hands of ® “Shean,” “'Tayet,” “ Menket,” divinities associated with. 
the respective necessities named. The authorities of the Toledo Museum 
wish this papyrus to be known as the “Stevens Papyrua™ in honor 
of the iate Director of the Museum, George W. Stevens. 

Mr. Neteor ©. Deaerose, of the University of Tincis: Did the Par- 
thinns Have on Art? (Dilnstrated), Remarks by Professor Malone, Mra. 
Williams. 

The existence of Parthian art has long been denied, but authorities 
now recognize that this is incorrect While it hoa previously been 
characterized as mixture of Hellenistic and Oriental motives, there is 
pow enfficiont evidence to lend ue to beliewe thet Assyrian and Sume- 
rian infliience were se strong es Hellenistic. That Hellenistic inftu- 
ence hod largely disappeared by the beginning of the Christian era is 
shown ly the coinage and the use of Pahlavi thereon, by the art and 
architecture, ami by the restoration of Zoroastrianism, probably in 

reign of Vologasea (77-1460 a, 5.). 

Prof. 0. R. Sevures, of Presbyterian Theological Seminary, Chicago: 
Syria and Palestine Last Summer [{Illustrated), Remarks by Profeasors 
Kelso, Olmstead, Kellogg, 

Moving pictures showing differnt kinds of traffic in Beirut; the fre 
in Damaseus June 18, 1028; the excavations at Megiddo and Tell-Beit 
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Mirsim; digging the foundation for the new museum st Jerusalem; 
scenes portraying the retention of old customs and the encroachment 
of the new. 


The following papers were read by title: 

Prof. Suetioon H. Bianx, of Hebrew Union College: Terms for Law in 
Old Testament Usage. 

Prof. Moses Juna, of Hillel Foundation, University of Mlinois: The 
Attitude of Medieval Jewieh Philesophers Towards the Rationalistio In- 
terpretation af Biblical Punsages. 


The Treasurer made the following report: 








Deficit reported at the last meeting............... $ 6.38 
Expenditures: .. 2... 2. sc sneasntucenes Yeon ng: 19.16 
25.54 

Received from the Treasurer of the Society__..__._. i.as 
DATES vincent p00 0ude.b44 seacalvutoescenstammna $19.16 


The Secretary was ordered to send letters of thanks to several 
citizens and organizations in Detroit, who had invited the Branch 
to hold a meeting there. 

The Branch voted unanimously to express to the Directors of the 
American School of Oriental Research in Jerusalem the hope that 
the summer session of the School would not be abandoned. 

The meeting adjourndd at 4.05 p. x. 

A number of the members remained over until Monday to par- 
ticipate in the social functions and sessions of the American 
Historical Association. Ten members of the Branch accepted the 
invitation of Rabbi Fxumriicur for Sunday dinner. 


LIST OF MEMBERS 


The number placed after the address indicates the year of election. 
1 Designates members decensed einre the antmal meeting 


HONORARY MEMBERS 


Prof. 'Txeonon NOrnrxe, Ettlingerstr, 53, Karlsruhe, Germany, 1878. 

Prof. Eovamp Sacuav, University of Berlin, Germany. (Wormeerstr. 
12, W.) 1887. 

Prof. lawazio Guinot, University of Rome, Italy. (Via Botteghe Oscure 24.) 
1893. 

Prof. Axcuimaty H. Sayce, University of Oxford, England. 1893, 

Prof, Apoty Enuan, University of Berlin, Germany. (Peter Leunéestr. 36, 
Berlin-Dahlem.) 1903. 

Sir Grouor A. Gurezson, K.C.LE., Rathfarnham, Camberley, Surrey, Eng- 
jand, Corporate Member, 1889; Honorary, 1905, 

Prof. Eocvagp Mrrre, University of Berlin, Germany. (Mommsenstr. 7, 
Berlin-Lichterfelde.) 1008. 

Prof. Heawanwn Jacont, University of Bonn, Germany. (Niebuhratrasse 
59.) 1900. 

Prof. C. Sxovex Hourcronar, University of Leiden, Netherlands. (Rapeo- 
berg 61.) 1914. 

Prof. Sytvarm Livr, Collage de France, Paris, France. (9 Rue Guy-de-la- 
Broase, Paris, Ve.) 1917. 

Prof, Anrmun Anriony Macnongrt, University of Oxford, England. 1918. 

Feancom Tuvexav-Danarn, Membre de l'Institut de France, Musée du 
Louvre, Paris, France. 1918. 

Sir Amriun Evans, Ashmolean Museum, Oxford, England, 1919, 

Prof. V. Scuxm, Membre de I'Institut de France, 4M Rue du Cherche 
Midi, Paris, France, 1920. 

Prof. Funvearcx W. Tuomas, University of Oxford, England. 1020. 

Réy, Pére M.-J. Lacrasor, Ecole archéologique frangaise de Palestine, 
Jerusalem, Palestine. 1921. 

Don Leowe Carrant, Duca vt Sexaonerra, Villino Cactani, 13 Via Giacomo 
Medici, Rome 29, Italy. 1022. 

Prof. Moar: Worreanxtrz, German University of Prague, Czechoslovakia. 
(Prague Il, Opatovicka 8.) 1923, 

Prof. Hematcn Zucurean, University of Leipsig, Germany. (Ritteratr. 
16/22.) 1923. 

Prof. Paut Pxsator, Collége de France, Paris, France. (38 Rue de Varenne, 
Paris, Vile.) 1924. 

Prof. Kort Serue, University of Berlin, Germany. (Berlin-Wilmersdorf, 
Konstanzerstr. 36.) 1027. 

Sir Joms Massmaut, Kt, CLE., Litt.D, Gorton Castle, Simla, India. 
1928. 
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Prof. Firxpens Perum, Kt, D.C.L., University College, London, England. 
1928, 


Sir Atret Sreu, Litt.D., c/o Dr. P, 8, Allen, Corpus Christi College, 
Oxford, England. 1928, 

Prof. Wises Geman, Milnchen-Neubiberg, Germany. 1929. 

(Total: 25] 
HONORARY ASSOCIATES 

Field Marehal Viscount Atressr, G.C.B., G.C.M.G., Naval and Military 
Club, London, England. 1922. 

Hon. Cuantes R. Caane, 656 Park Ave., New York, N. ¥. 1921, 

Rey. Dr. Oris A. Grazesmoox, American Consul, Nice, France. 1921. 

Pres. Faank J. Gooonow, The Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. 
1922, 

Hon. Cuautzs Evans Huanrs, 1020 Fifth Ave., New York, N. ¥. 1022. 

Hon. Hexsy Moxoxnruav, 417 Park Ave., New York, N. ¥. 1921. 

Hon. Sao-Ke Auraep Szx, Chinese Legation, London, England. 1922. , 

Hon. Wii1aM Howaxp Tarr, Chief Justice, The Supreme Court of the 
United States, Washington, D.C, 10921. 

[Total: 8) 
CORPORATE MEMBERS 
Names marked with * are those of life members, 

Manove Anon, 5504 Aylesboro Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 1921. 

Mostava Amasst, Carleton College, Northfield, Minn. 1927. 

Rev. Dr. Justry Eowarps Asnorr, 120 Hobart Ave., Summit, N. J. 1900. 

Prot. James Tuarex Appison (Episcopal Theol, School), 8 Mercer Cirele, 
Cambridge, Mass. 1929, 


*Pres. Cravx Aptex (Dropsie College), 2041 North Broad St, Philadelphia, 
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Prof. A. Witias Aur, Susquehanna University, Selinsgrove, Pa. 1926. 
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P. 1, Arm, M_A., The Modern High School, Allahabad, U. P., India. 1929. 

Prot. Watiam Foxwets, Ataerour, The Johna Hopkina University, Balti- 
more, Md. 1018, 
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Prof. Oswatn T, Artis, Westminster Theological Seminary, 1528 Pine 
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Nazure H. Anaprawy, Jaffa, Palestine, 1905. 

Prof. A. J. Awntan, M.A. Cambridge Institute, Nazareth, 8. India. 1028. 

Tamooonr Axnarws, 40 East Blackwell St. Dover, N. J. 1928. 

Prot. Smiceey AMARY, The Peeress’ School, Aoyania, Tokyo, Japan. 1916. 


Prot. J. ©. Axcure (Yale Usiv.), Box 1848, Yale Station, New Haven, 
Conn. 1016, 


aera um O. Aawarnono, Ph.D., 85 Asquith Ave., Toronto, Ont, Can- 
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